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FIVE TROUT AND BASS FISHING STORIES 








WINCHESTE 


TRADE MARK 


A FLY ROD FULL OF BACKBONE 
—charged with ACTION= 


Butt-cut, Tonkin cane treated by a special process that strengthens the 
rod and gives the rich dark brown color that goes all the way through 
the cane. Beautifully protected by a finish coat superior to the best var- 
nish. Screw type locking reel band. Agate first, and file-hard steel 
snake loop guides. Water-proofed serrated ferrules. Nickel-silver fittings. 





er 



















Note the unique Winchester roto-ring tip-top—a hardened steel, 
chromium plated revolving tip that distributes the wear with every 
cast. Frictionless as agate yet will not wear, chip or crack. 


Winchester rod shown is an ideal rod for the fly fisherman. Supplied 
in standard lengths. If your dealer hasn’t it in stock, we will ship it to 
4 you direct on receipt of price with dealer’s name and address. You can 
ae get a Winchester quality rod—bamboo, solid steel and tubular steel for 
Wei) fly and bait casting—in a range of popular prices. Winchester Pre- 
\ cision built reels to match. 

; 


J MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
‘ i WINCHESTER RIFLES AND SHOT GUNS 


W ENCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Haven, Conn., U.S. A, 

















Courtney Ryley Cooper “Ftshing Across Canada” with one 
of his Winchester rods. His 


able for clubs and group showings. Write for details. 





§-reel motion picture avail- 








Rod No. 6085 
Complete with 
aluminum case. $17.50 
Reel No. 1730 (50 yd.) $4.00 
Reel No. 1630 (35 yd.) $3.50 
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BROWNING SS | 30 
SUPERPOSED * . Wes 


NY AND AUTOMATIC EJECTORS. 
. a fine overunder gun brought down to SAN — 
a ae price! Designed along entirely new lines VAN VENTILATED R/B 
. . the BROWNING SUPERPOSED is built in ) \ * S20 2° EXTRA 
Belgium, combining modern manufacturing methods = 


with the handwork of skilled old-world craftsmen . 
Ah ptenaceneen GRADES 


a better gun cannot be produced at any price. 
The BROWNING SUPERPOSED, Stand- 


From butt-plate to front sight, the SUPERPOSED brings 

to experienced shooters a real thrill—in feel, in finish, in 

performance—affording superior balance, a single sighting SS co a 
plane, and stock lines that are ideal. \ ETS 
as illustrated, $107.50; Non- 


Crossfire ventilated rib, $20.00 
additional. All stocks and 

fore-ends of selected Euro- 
pean walnut, hand check- 
ered and finished. 
Other engraved and 
gold inlaid models, 

from $175 to 


Si 
ay 


Never-failing automatic ejectors are standard equipment—also 
level hollow rib,and improved fore-end which remains on barrels 
when gun is dismounted, and cannot be dropped or lost. The new 
Browning Non- Crossfire ventilated rib, aie able at an extra cost 
of only $20.00, is pronounced by experts the most perfect sighting 
aid ever developed. 


Ideal for trap use—equally efficient in the field. Though <= 
about eight pounds, ee oe 
« invariably guess its weight at much less, due 
| to its har balance ~ienatied in barrel FRE E — BOOK 
_ ths of 28, 30 or 32 inches, with choice 
f full choke, improved modified, modified, = —. rsa seen ey. “som 
a improved cylinder—or any combina- P S*.¥_ Cescrinee JD Our ouper- 


posed Catalog OL-1, sent free on 
tion of the above, at no additional cost. _ request. 


| ROWNIN 


ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Officesz 
ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A, 


OGDEN, UTAH LIEGE, BELGIUM 


THE COUPON BR/NGS 









Browning Arms Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your 36-page Browning Superposed Book. 








Name 







Street No. 
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Pflueger MEDALIST Reel 
for Trout and Salmon 
Round Pattern—Single Action— Stationary 
Click—Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish— 
for right or left hand angler. Three sizes. 
Prices from $5.00 to $12.00. 





































PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’ 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1864 
Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


MEANS “FISH” IN FISHING Lapham Set ttre upset 


eas oo” greatest line capacity . . . No. 1573 


Good fishing begins with selecting the right tackle. Why journey miles to 
good fishing waters without first seeing to it that your tackle kit has the 
best that you can afford to lure and land the fish you want. 

Pride in workmanship has brought leadership to Pflueger Fishing Tackle. 
Made today by the third generation of Pfluegers—specialists in the art of 
making precision-built reels and fish-getting baits. 

Let us send you a copy of the Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 149 showing 
the latest, approved Pflueger Reels and Baits for catching fish in fresh and 
salt water. Leading sporting goods dealers sell Pflueger Fishing Tackle 
and most of them carry the complete Pflueger line which includes reels 
in a style and price that fits your needs—and baits designed by expert 
fishermen to catch any kind of game fish. 

We shall be glad to send you this catalog with our compliments if you 
will write us for it. 





Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY a Se teens 


AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 


Dept. OLR-4 Akron, Ohio 








Or 


Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow. Two Sizes— Pflueger Tandem Spinner —Luminous — For 











Fifteen Finishes. Prices, 75c to $1.00 each. Day or Night Fishing. Six Sizes. Prices, 35c 
to 75c each. 











Pflueger Pippin Wobbler. One Size—Six Fin- Pflueger Whoopee Spinner. One Size—Six Pflueger AKRON Level-Wind Reel 
ishes. Price, 90c each. Patterns. Price, 90c each. No. 1893—Price $5.00. 











E. A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. OLR-4, Akron, Ohio. 
Please send me a free r pd of your Pocket Catalog No. 149, 
containing information of special interest to anglers. 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog FREE! 


The book that is filled with facts on fish and fish- 
ing. It illustrates and describes 51 leading game 
fish—gives instructions on bait casting, fly cast- 
ing, deep sea fishing, etc. Small size—fits the 
pocket or tackle kit. Send for a copy. 
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the Big Fellows are... 


SEA-HORSE FEATURES MAKE IT EASY 


ET your tackle in shape the night before. Then when 
the old sun comes up, get out on the lake. A short 

spin and your Sea-Horse answers with a burst of action 
and you’re on the way to your favorite fishing grounds. 
Never mind how far away you have to go. You'll get there 
and back a lot faster with your Sea-Horse powered boat. 


Features Johnson Sea-Horses 
Offer Every Fisherman 


Most all Johnson Sea-Horses offer all these features. 
Consider: Quiet Underwater Exhaust, enabling you to 
get away as early as you please without an uproar of 
noise—Full Tilting Propeller which raises on contact 
with obstructions—making shallow water navigable and 
beaching easy—Full Pivot Steering, insuring instant 
reverse without stopping motor—Compact Size, making 
for easy portages. All these refinements are backed by 
unfailing dependability—dependability which has given 
Johnson most all speed records! 

Sea-Horse Motors range from $115 for the 114 horse- 
power “Single” to $395 for the electrically started 32 


SEA-HOBSE “SINGLE” horsepower Sea-Horse “32,” king of the Sea-Horse brood. 
The world’s lightest motor, weighing 


only 27 pounds. Single-cylinder, 1% 

horsepower. Full pivot steering, tilt- M % ° % 

ae re tin the skeabi, sealite Boats 50% Lighter—35% Stronger 
and positive pump cooling system. 


$] 1 rr Sealite Boats are of seamless waterproof construction. 
factory 90% lighter and 35% stronger than wooden boats 
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“S} Johnson Matched Unit 
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JOHNSON’S LATEST CONTRIBUTION 


2 Lower Priced Twins 
Light Twin, 3 horsepower, 


7109 


Standard Twin, 8 horsepower, 
$145 


Underwater exhaust. Shock absorber 
drive and tilting propeller, prevent- 
ing shearing of propeller pins, pro- 
tecting entire lower unit when strik- 
ing obstructions. Special finish resists 
salt water corrosion. 


Light Twin with Utility“ A” Boat, $244 








of same displacement. Priced from $135 to $760 for 
17%-ft. Aquaflyer with electrically started Sea-Horse 
“32” and accessories. All prices f. o. b. factory. 


Send for Free Booklet Today 


Johnson has prepared a beautiful new booklet, “Vaga- 
bonding Down the Rainbow Trail,” on the new 1931 JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 


. 7 741 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Johnson Motors and Sealite Boats. Write for copy today. Please send“ Vagabonding Down the Rainbow Trail.” 





Name 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 741 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois. In Canada: ee 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario. World’s Largest Manufacturer of ial 
Outboard Motors and Matched Units. 


Sea-Horses and Boats 4 














Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


FREE GUIDE 


TO THE 


A valuable aid in 


the many National 
Parks and other 
Western vacation 


the Union Pacific. 
This book is free— 
send coupon, post 
card or letter. 
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Mr. J. P. Cummins, Room 94 

{ Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

: Please send me “Western Wonderlands’ (no obligation) 
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An Outdoor Paradise! 


Where fish are fish — and there are plenty of them. 
Where the great outdoors calls you. Where gor- 

geous scenery and genuine clean recreation 
makes you be glad you are alive. Where Hay 
Fever is unknown. For all lovers of the 
outdoors, the great Aroostook Country 
holds out an invitation to come and enjoy 

life for a fortnight or a season as 
youcan, Butcome anyway. The 
kind of accomodations that suit you 
from tents to hotels in 
this great outdoor coun- 
try of the Maine Woods. 
Come and see for your- 
self and be glad you 
came, Write now for 
copy of our 160 page 
magazine, ‘IN THE MAINE 
Ww00DS,”"' fully illustrated 
(enclose 10 cents). Ad- 
dress Passenger Dept., 

55 Graham Building, 
Bangor, Maine. 
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Please Be Definite 


OH ‘‘Where To Go Department” is operated 


| 
| 


WEST 


planning a vacation | 


—describes briefly | 


regions reached by | 


through the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a cer- 
tain section of the country. These experts per- 
sonally reply to letters from our readers with re- 
gards to the districts in which they specialize. 


Consequently, in order to determine the staff 
member to whom your inquiry should be for- 
warded, it is essential that it be definite as to 


territory, preferably dealing with not more than 
a single state or, better, with one locality or 
county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we render 
a service not elsewhere obtainable when we give 
complete and absolutely unprejudiced information 
on any district about which our readers may 
ask us. The thoroughness and value of the serv- 
ice we can give you is in direct proportion to the 
definiteness of your question. Please make your 
inquiry as specific as possible and give us plenty 
of time in which to secure the desired data. 


Canadian Hunting 
J. E. M., IND.:—Ovrpoor Lire has referred 
your query as to the Rainy River and Thunder 
Bay districts to me. Also, you wanted to know 
about the hunting regions of northwest Ontario. 
I’ll try to answer your questions as well as I can. 
The hunting regions of northern Ontario are 
the Timagami, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, Lake 
Penage, the north shore of Lake Superior, Nipi- 


| gon, Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, Kenora 


| and the vast area served by the Canadian Na- 





| and Clearwater lakes and 


| the Manitoba boundary. 


tional Railways main line between Cochrane and 
If you desire to know 
about any specific location in the above districts, 
I would be glad to furnish it for you—just drop 
me a line. 

Concerning the Rainy River district, Fort 
Frances, 230 miles west of Port Arthur and 183 
miles from Duluth, is the chief outfitting point 
for fine hunting, fishing and canoeing. One of the 
most popular resorts in the section is around the 
a which is 35 miles from Fort 
Frances and is reached by motor launch from 
that point. You can land pike, pickerel, lake 
trout, bass and maskanonge here. Lake trout are 
caught commercially to such an extent that they 
are not plentiful in Rainy Lake, but good trout 
fishing may be had in Manitou, Jackfish, Leon 
in all of the streams 
emptying into Northwest Bay. Bass are found in 
Manitou and Sugar lakes and in a small unnamed 
lake north of Manitou; pike and pickerel in 
Rainy Lake; maskanonge in Manitou, Pipestone; 


eee ey 


| the game of this district includes ducks, partridge, 


| deer, moose, bear and caribou. 
} ers 


Most of the hunt- 
go north of the Devil’s Cascade. Beaver, 
mink, otter, fox and wolf are also plentiful. 


There are first-class hotel accommodations in 
Fort Frances; provisions and complete outfits 
may be procured from ..... ...e.+«, whom 


you might write for rates; good accommodations 
also at the Devil’s Cascade at a hotel run by 
ee eee ee He also has a chain of camps. 
Morson, Ontario, is a good out-of-the-way 
place. It is reached by boat from Rainy River or 
from Sleeman Station on the Canadian National 
Railways by boat or road. 
erally considered as an outfitting point but the 
last time I was there I had some good guides who 
work the section between Split Rock River on the 
east and Manitou boundary on the west. This is 
rough and well-timbered region and is watered 
by many lakes and streams which are the only 
of getting around. Game here—moose, 
Best sections for moose 
Falls and the east 


means 
deer, bear and caribou. 
and deer are near Nestor 


Morson is not gen-- 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


side of Sabaskong Bay. This section may appeal 
to you and you can get there from Minneapolis 
by the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific (Canadian 
National) to Fort McIrvine and then west by the 
Canadian National, following the Rainy River. 
Lots of partridge here and the fish are trout, 
bass, maskanonge, pike and pickerel. Best fishing 
waters for trout are: Lake of the Woods, Pipe- 
stone Lake and Sabaskong Bay; bass: Wigwam 
and Height of Land lakes; guides in this dis- 


sriet” inclid®) «5.35 «0 &h. a Gee Rives, 
Outerios 1.6. «sos « Moreen, Ontario: 
ee ea 


. ..» ++, Morson, Ontario. If you care to, drop 
them a line. 

I hope the above gives you a fair idea, but 
write me all you want if you desire information 
on entering Canada; further names of resorts 
in Ontario; the Nipigon country and good canoe 
routes. I have traveled, I guess, most of the 
best known and several of the less known canoe 
trails and if I can be of any help in helping you 
plan your canoe trip, if you have one in mind, I 
sure would be glad to aid you as much as I 
can. Anyhow, drop me a line and tell me how 
you come out.—Ralph W. Pierson, (Ranger Bob). 


Pennsylvania Deer and Bear 

W. H. S., KY.:—yYour letter to Ovrpoor 
Lire has been referred to me for reply. 

The north central part of Pennsylvania cannot 
be beaten for deer either in the U. S. A. or 
Canada, and I believe we have about as good 
bear hunting as is found this side of Alaska, but 
at that it is much more difficult to get a bear 
than a deer. 

The season for bear this past year—and it is 
about the same every year—was November 1 to 
December 15. Deer, December 1 to 15. There 
were around 600 bears killed, and 22,000 legal 
bucks. 

Our party this year killed four bucks and one 
bear, not many parties got any bear at all. We 
are located in a very good bear country at that, 
but this year we couldn’t find them in hunting 
season. 

I would suggest Clearfield County or anywhere 
in the southern half of Potter County. Why not 
take a week this summer and drive up through 
this country and find exactly the country you 
want to hunt in? Up here in Potter County we 
sometimes have a little cold weather in deer sea- 
son—it was close to zero two days of the past 
season.—Byron E. Cottrell. 


Black Hills Trout 

C. S., IA.:—In reply to your inquiry ad- 
dressed to Outpoor Lire about the Black Hills 
trout streams, I would say that last year was 
certainly a poor trout season on account of the 
extreme dry weather in the Hills which caused 
about all the streams to be very low. 

Besides this the streams you fished are those 
that are really overfished, and while they contain 
plenty of good fish, it is some job for an ama- 
teur fisherman to fool them for they are edu- 
cated, 

Now I would advise you for your next trip to 
go on out from Hill City to the little country 
store at Deerfield. About 2 miles west from 
the store you will find a fine camping ground 
with convenient places for your comfort, and 
then do your fishing between the Deerfield store 
and the camp ground. This is on Castle Creek 
and this stream is farther away from the usual 
tourist travel than other streams and I have al- 
ways found good fishing and nice fish in this 
stream. 

It may be that you won’t do any outstanding 
work with flies, but, if you are there during 
“hopper” time, one of the smaller grasshoppers, 
used similar to a dry fly and floated over the 
trout holes, will get you some good results. If 
the water should be cloudy, a very small buckshot 





will sink it and then you will get the wet fly re- 
sult. 

You will find that the successful fisherman 
has to try a number of methods and outguess 
his fish, but when you finally find just what they 
want and how they want it I think your results 
will please you. On clear water that is not too 
rapid you may produce good results with a Royal 
Coachman or a Black Gnat fly. 

At the store you will find that the owner will 
give you all the dope on any recent change in 
fishing methods for the locality and will also 
advise you if it would be better to fish above 
or below the store.—J. K. VanCamp. 


Adirondack Deer 


S. V. L., N. Y.:—I am glad of the opportu- 
nity to tell you in what parts of New York State 
are to be found the best deer hunting. Ourpoor 
Lir—E has requested that I write you concern- 
ing this. 

From a glance at the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s “Annual Report to the Legislature,” it, 
appears that Hamilton County by far is the 
best place anywhere within the State. Each year 
more deer are taken from this county than from 
any other; over 1,500 being the total for 1929. 
Some of the next best counties are: Herkimer, 
St. Lawrence, Franklin and Essex. Thus it is 
seen that the Adirondack Mountains hold the 
best deer-hunting prospects. In the Catskills the 
best county seems to be Sullivan. Each of the 
Adirondack counties mentioned have a good list 
of licensed, competent guides to their credit. A 
list of these guides may be procured from the 
Conservation Department, Albany. 

If you contemplate coming to Hamilton County, 
one of the best locations would be at Indian Lake 





er Blue Mountain Lake. The country is very 
wild around that section and the hunting good. 


Other fine places are Long Lake, Speculator, | 
Piseco Lake. At Indian Lake Village you could | 
stay ab °Ge icc as ae es , at Blue Mountain | 
Laker GEG eis 6c 4 6 ee x I believe is a good | 
place; at Speculator accommodations could be | 
fouil MOts wc 2% ots : Lowe Eee, 66.2. 1 ss 

. .3 at Piseco Lake you might put up at the 
oo KOS Raia ee or in one of the cottages belong- | 
ing te we ae ee ee Rates range around $20 | 


a week, and guides ask usually $7 a day. 

There has been so little rainfall lately, and the 
forests are so dry, that the latest reports say 
that hunting season will be closed until some | 
rain comes. This may mean the entire season. 
After all, 
counts and the danger during hunting season is 
tremendous, for in some sections the hunters are 
too numerous and their camps too thickly set up. 
So many new hunters come into the mountains 
each season that this danger is continually immi- 
nent, and it is painful to relate that every year 
sees someone shot, sometimes killed. 
care while in the forest with so many hunters 
cannot be too much emphasized. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


In Sullivan County, Catskills, the season starts | 


November 1, while in the Adirondacks it begins 
October 15. 

In all of the counties named a rifle 
preferred weapon. 

[ hope this letter will be of some benefit to 
you, and if there are any further questions I 


is the 


would be glad to hear from you.—Mortimer 

Norton. | 
Pacific Surf Fishing 

G. S. Y., S. A.:—We are today in receipt 


of your letter addressed to the Where-to-go De- 
partment of Outpoor Lire asking for information 
about surf fishing on the California and Oregon 
coast, 

The surf fishing along the southern California | 
coast is excellent, at certain times of the year, 
that is in the summer and fall months. Corbina, 
China croakers and spotted fin croakers are to 
be had. There are about 350 miles of beauti- 
ful sandy beach along this part of the coast where 
surf fishing is available. In the central and 
northern part of the state, at certain times of 
the year, striped bass fishing is very good. This 
generally is had from Monterey north to the 
Oregon line. Some rockfish are also caught 
from the rocks along the northern coast. 

Surf fishing in Oregon is not very good. They 
do have, however, excellent salmon trout and 
steelhead fishing in Oregon. Some of the best 
steelhead fishing in the world is to be had in 
the Rogue and Umpqua Rivers of southern Ore- 
gon.—Ceph B. Salisbury, 


Southern Ducks 
F. A. M., N. Y.:—Your letter addressed to 
OvuTDooR Lire relative to duck hunting in Louis- 
lana, Mississippi and Texas, was referred to me 
for reply. 





it is the safety of the forests al 
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Deer, Bear, Elk, 


Wildcat, Mountain Lion, 
Small Game, Water Birds 


...and Trout! 


Every kind of thrill that any hunter or fish- 
erman seeks in the outdoors is easily found 
in Colorado. Deer season comes at the 
most glorious time of year (October) in the 
Colorado Rockies—and deer are plentiful. 
Trout fishing is actually improving every 
season—and the season is a week over 
five months long! 

A scientific basis has put Colorado's fish 
and game under conditions that insure prope 
agation yet fulfill the sportsman’s desires. 

Every season has rare attractions. Sum- 
mer and Fall offer perfect weather. Winter 
and Spring add fur-trapping and real Al- 
pine sports to the many joyous things to do 
out-of-doors all the year in Colorado. 

If you lived in Colorado, you would have 
365 days of sport instantly available—and 
there are lots of good reasons, in business 
opportunities and living conditions, why 
you could live here successfully and hap- 
s pily. Come and study the state soon—Col- 
orado is near at hand and inexpensive to 
visit. Meanwhile, send the coupon for Col- 
orado facts, readably told and beautifully 
illustrated. Special inquiries about hunting, 
fishing, etc., or on any subject, will be quickly 
and correctly answered. 


Colorado game and fish taste better for the 
same “sunshine and vitamins” reason that 
makes the Colorado fruit and vegetables, 
which your grocer can get you, so delicious. 








to Nail ‘em. 
ABOVE: Always Plenty of Ducks. 


BELOW: Thousands of Glorious 
Camping Spots. 


BOTTOM: Plenty of Pelts Throughe 
out Colorado. 













THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


1090 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Send free, “ Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Play- 
ground,” illustrated with natural-color photographs, 
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MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 


AT GREEN’S CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods 


PENS MAY Ist. When lake trout 
fishing is at its best for Musky, 
Lake Trout, Bass. World’s Record Musky 


taken at our camp by Curtis. Moose, 
Deer, Bear Hunting. 

Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 
boat trip—shortest route to Lake of the 
W oods—EMO—New Gateway. 

Send for folder. Write or Wire. 


Geo. H. Green—Emo, Ont., Canada 
Formerly of Rainy River 











BEEBE BEEBE BBB EE 
A THOUSAND 


MUSKIES 


were taken last season at our camps on 
Sabaskong Bay, Whitefiish Bay— 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 
with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary lakes 
Many thousand Salmon Trout, Small and 
Large mouth Bass, Wall-eyed and Great 
Northern Pike also taken. Moose, Deer, 
Bear, Duck all plentiful. House-boat and 
cruiser trips, also canoe trips arranged. 
Full information on request 


E. D0. CALVERT, CEDAR ISLAND CAMP 
RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO 


BEREEBREBEEBESBEEEEHES 
| 





WANTED, Fourth Man for 
Alaska Brown Bear Hunt 
Party of three hunters desire fourth man 
to join them on four weeks Alaska Brown 
Bear Hunt, on 75-ft. twin screw private 
yacht in sheltered waters of Southern 
Alaska. Sailing from Seattle, Washington, 
or Prince Rupert, B. C., about June Ist. 
Full detailed arrangements have been 
completed and best guides and equipment 
provided. Total cost of trip including 
guides, $1,000 each. References ex- 
changed. Write or wire C. A. Blair, 609 
Ranke Building, Seattle, Washington. 











GRIZZLY BEAR HUNTERS 


We have a very good grizzly country near the famous 
Brazeau district, where we can assure hunters of shots in 
a reasonabie length of time. Or would you like a pack 
trail trip with your camera this summer in Banff or 
Jasper Park. 

Old experienced guides. References 
parties. Write for information. 


MUSTARD & BARNES, 
Guides & Outfitters, Horburg, Alberta 





from satisfied 














To BIG GAME Hunters 


I specialize in locating hunters with parties 
that give results. State kind of game you wish 
to hunt and I will get you located in the proper 
territory for the particular kind of game you 
wish to hunt. I am now booking parties for 
spring Bear Hunting. 


STATE YOUR WANTS 
H. E. Bowles Idaho Falls, Idaho 








WANTED—To sell a 1/6 partnership in 87,500 
acres Big Game Hunt Preserve in Old Mexico. 
14,580 acres undivided interest for $10,000.00. Only 
real sports apply. Recommendations required and 
personal interview solicited. Going concern. One 


partner forced to sell on account of illness and stock 
market. Real Estate agents lay off. Apply or write 
Dudley Jackson, 1005 Nix Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 











BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 


I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters into one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 


GEO. B. BALL 
Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 











| 





f1 Master’ S Work! 


The skill that commands respect from fa- 
mous museumsand noted hunterscan keepalive 
the memories of YOUR spring hunt—can mount 
YOUR trophies in thelife-like attitudes thathavewon 
world-wide fame for Jonas’ Mountings. Send for Art 
Taxidermy Catalog. Shows famous heads, groups, rugs, 


| etc. It’s free. 








Uaster Taxidermists 





ew 


BASS MUSKIES TROUT 
LakeoftheWoodsLodge 


Situated on Famous SABASKONG BAY 
Also camps on Whitefish Bay and Bass Lake. 
Boat cruising and canoe trips FIsMInG 


North America’s Best itxnixc 


CAMPS 
80% of our 1931 reservations are from former 
guests. Write or wire for full particulars to 
DENIS CHABOT $¥xoN HOTEL 

4000 W. Wash- 
ington Bivd., Chicago, Ul., Until May 1st. 
After that date, Lake of the Woods Lodge 
Camps, Fort Francis, Ontario, Canada. 
Camps Operated by a Sportsman for Sportsmen 


MOOSE BEAR DEER 
pee eee eeeeewes 


Allan Ranch 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
In the Big Rockies. Dude Ranch. Modern. 
Warm Plunge. Pack Trips. Riding. Swimming. 
Fishing. Hunting. Motor Boating. 
Let’s Go for a Spring Bear Hunt—Grizzly, Black or Brown 


Booklet 
RALPH ALLAN, AUGUSTA, MONTANA 














Big Game Hunting 
I Guarantee shots at bear 
In spring elk in season. Fishing, sightseeing, 
saddle and pack trips in the Rockies. 
For further particulars write or wire 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, 
REGISTERED GUIDE 
PENDROY, MONTANA 


“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 


Now booking for spring bear hunting with 
dogs. Summer fishing and tourist parties rates 
$5.00 a day including board and lodging. 
Trips through “TETON” and YELLOWSTONE 
PARKS. Fall hunting moose, elk, deer, sheep, 
antelope and bear. Write us for information 
and early booking dates. 


Plummer Hunting Co., Lander, Wyo. 
HUNT ALASKA BROWNIES 


ith th 
JUNEAU GUIDES of S. E. ALASKA 


Brown, Grizzly, Black and Glacier Blue Bear, 
Deer, Mountain Goat, Ducks and Geese. 

King salmon fishing and cruising parties in south- 
east Alaska on cruisers ‘‘Warrigal’’ and ‘“‘ 
phoon’’ during Summer months. Reasonable rates. 


WM. SPARKS, Manager, JUNEAU GUIDES 
2008 Eastlake Ave. N., Seattle, Wash. 
































Make your vacation worthwhile and come to 


HAAS’ LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Located in Lake of the Woods district. Fine Muskie 
fishing, also bass, lake trout, northern pike, wall-eye pike, 

Individual log cabins comfortably furnished, excellent 
home cooking, rowboats, canoes, tents, air mattresses, 
motors, guides, etc. For folder write 


Wm. Haas, Prop., Rainy River, Ont. 


TAXIDERMY 


coats, rugs—reaso nable. 
Write for price list. 














Game heads, tanning. 
Furs made into scarfs, 


- section and the weather 





HARRY AMANN, 9$19-21st St., Denver, Colo. 


In my estimation the best duck hunting in 
North America is found in the Louisiana marshes 
near the mouth of the Mississippi River. Ducks 
and geese congregate in this great winter-feeding 
area in unbelievable numbers. A great deal of 
this marsh land has, however, been leased by 
private clubs although there are still great quanti- 
ties where the public may shoot. Probably the best 
place in the heart of this area is the club owned 
by the Conservation Department and operated as 
a public shooting club. This department oper- 
ates an excellent clubhouse where one may secure 
a comfortable room, good meals, and a guide for 
a cost of about $6 per day. There should he no 
trouble for a hunter to secure a legal limit of 
ducks in a very few hours of shooting. This 
club is reached by boat from New Orleans since 
there is no other transportation that far down 
into the marshes. You may secure licenses and 
other detailed information from the Conservation 
Department in New Orleans, whose offices are 
in the Parish Court House. Of course, one may 
join a private party and go down the river 
on a boat and hunt any place suitable to them 
so long as they do not get on privately-leased 
ground. Excellent hunting can be had in this 
manner. 

There is also very good hunting in southeast 
Texas. I have a friend who made excellent hunts 
in the vicinity of Anahuac. In the vicinity of 
Anahuac, Port Arthur, Orange and Vinton, ore 
finds rice fields and this affords excellent food 
for ducks and geese and fine hunting is afforded. 
You could no doubt find private families in the 
vicinity of these small towns where you could 
get board and indulge in hunting. 

In the early part of the season the area which 
we refer to as the Mississippi Delta affords 
good duck hunting, especially where there are 
large areas of grain lands. There is such an 
area of rice near Stuttgart, Arkansas, and oat 
fields on down through Louisiana and Mississippi 
which affords good shooting. 

If you are going to spend two months in this 
area you might enjoy traveling from one place 
to another and enjoying the hunting in various 
locations to good advantage, but if I personally 
wanted to go on one duck hunting trip where I 
could see and kill more ducks than in any other 
place on the North American continent, I would 
certainly visit the great Louisiana marshes near 
the mouth of the Mississippi River.—K. L. Cock- 
erham, 

Glacier Park 

G. V. S., IA.:--The best place to get real big 
trout in Glacier Park is the Upper and Lower 
St. Marys Lakes where I have seen mackinaw 
trout taken, weighing 33 pounds. I have made 
several catches of fine trout this summer, some 
in Lake Josephine and another catch in Medicine 
Lake.—Chas. H. Kelson. 


White River, Arkansas 

W. B., KANS.:—Answering your letter in re- 
gard to hunting and fishing on lower White 
River in Arkansas I will say that small game 
hunting in this region is very good. You will 
find squirrel, rabbit, ducks and geese to be very 
plentiful. There are deer, turkey and bear but 
not so many as formerly. 

You will find the fishing good in the river 
and in the numerous lakes all the way down 
the river. 

You can make this trip by houseboat from St. 
Charles very easily and it will be a fine fishing 
and hunting experience if you have plenty of 
time. 

You had better write the State Game and Fish 
Commission at Little Rock for a copy of the 
game and fish laws. They will send it to you 
free of charge and this will give you information 
in regard to non-resident license and the open 
seasons for game and fish.—E. Y. Anthony. 


Tennessee to Canada 

W. H. W., OHIO:—Your letter of December 
22, 1930, has been referred to me for answer by 
the Where-to-go Department. The Great Smokies 
are perhaps the best bet the trout fisherman of the 
East has to accept, and I believe you would in- 
sure yourself an excellent trout fishing trip to 
go there some time in July. At this time they 
are accepting the fly just right down in that 
is wonderful. It is 
neither too hot nor too cold, and outside of danger 
of rain you will be fixed fine for an enjoyable 
fly fishing trip. The rivers will be down for 
wading and good fly casting. The laurel in 
bloom and the wild honeysuckle like snow. Yes, 
that is a great trout fishing country. Good 
fish there also. I presume you will find the 
small streams possibly a little below par, but 
the larger rivers will not be -greatly hurt by the 
past season’s drought, I think you’ll find. 
















In Michigan I would recommend the Au 
Sable in preference to the Manistee. I have 
fished both these rivers and I like the Au Sable 
far the best. It is a large stream and is stocked 
intensively from the Grayling hatchery and is, in 
my estimation, one of the best dry fly streams 
in the country. 


Now about Canadian fly fishing for trout in | 


August—couldn’t beat it. Go to Algonquin Park 
and get a guide to take you to the Crow River. 
Best in the land for speckled brooks and rain- 
bows and August is an excellent time if the 
season is at all normal. That is the true fly 
fishing season there. Don’t let them tell you it 
is not. Go out and find out for yourself, see 
if it’s not a great old season. No flies to bother 
you, pleasant weather as a rule and good fishing. 
Good luck and lots of fish for you.—Ben C. 
Robinson. 
Clare County, Michigan 

B. B. G., OHIO:—If it’s trout fishing that you 
are after in Clare County, am afraid that you 
will not find it so good. The Tobacco River is 
about the only stream of any size that will be 
good enough for fly fishing. There are several 
small-brush streams but not very good trout 
water. If you wish to go north a little farther 
around Grayling, there are several good rivers 
that will give you good fly fishing: Au Sable, 
North Branch and Manistee are all good rivers. 

If you write the -—— Grayling, I think 
they will advise you where you can get cottage. 

Any further information you desire, if you 
write me, will try and give you.—E. J. Carr. 





North Wisconsin Lakes 


G. E. S., OHIO:—Answering your request to 
Outpoor Lire, of Denver, Colo., which was sent 
to me for reply, concerning the lake region of 
Northern Wisconsin. 

I have been waiting to answer this until I could 
secure a new supply of the maps put out by the 
U. S. Geological Survey. It was taken by U. S. 
Army Engineers, by photograph, from airplanes 
flying over this country at a height of about 2 
miles. This picture was then used in making a 
map. The map is therefore accurate, and un- 
biased. 

This country 1s full of lakes, and it offers a 
variety of fishing. Some of these lakes contain 
mostly one kind of fish, others other kinds, some 
mixed, some no fish at all. If you want wall-eyed 
pike I would recommend Seven Mile Lake, write 


10 . ade eee , Three Lakes, Wis., for 
information. If you prefer bass, I would recom- 
mend Butternut Lake, write to either ..... 
hone , Butternut-Franklin Fishing Camp, or to 

Te a , Griswold’s Hunting & Fishing 


Canna “Three Lakes, Wis. For muskies, would 
suggest Big Lake, Big Fork, Little Fork, and 
Long Lakes, would suggest that you write to 
aiid th alee ae , they can furnish you with quar- 
ters and a good guide. If you don’t want to go 
to a resort you can find camping places near most 
any of the lakes in this country. In that case I 
would suggest that you write to.......... 
a licensed guide, who can get you some fish. 
Wherever you go you will need a guide, for a 
while, at least, until you locate the bars where 
the fish lay. Many people come up here and try 
to fish without a guide, but they have just about 
as much luck as I would have if I came down 
into your country and tried to fish without get- 
ting someone to take me around and show me 
where to fish. 

If you are interested in trout, there are some 
trout streams around here, but I will be frank 
and say that there are better ones farther north. 
For brook trout I would go to Watersmeet, 
Michigan. That is 40 miles north of here in 
Upper Michigan. If you want lake trout I would 
Suggest either Trout Lake, near the town of the 
Same name, in Wisconsin, or if you want real 
lake trout fishing go to Isle Royal in Lake Su- 
perior, You get there by taking a boat from 
+ ae It is a fisherman’s and tourist’s para- 


Ti you are interested in Isle Royal would 
Suggest that you write to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Duluth, Minn., and ask for information 
concerning it. 

You mention Eagle Lake, but do not say 
which one. This whole northern part of the 
state is pretty much lakes, and most every 
community has its Eagle Lake, its Round Lake 
and its Sand Lake and its Long Lake. The ones 
I have mentioned I consider the best, although 
many others have excellent fishing. The best 
fishing time is in June and September, before 
and after the warmest weather. 

As to camps and cottages. If you have your 
own tent and camping outfit you can find a mul- 
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Shortland of 10,000 Lakes 


Have fun every hour in this happy land of 
the vacationist...have fun catching fight- 
ing bass, crappie, trout, and ‘“muskie”’ 
have fun swimming, canoeing, motoring, 
golfing. And then do some restful loaf- 
ing at beautiful tourist camps, cabin 
colonies, or fashionable resort hotels 
Iccated on the shores of crystal clear, 
grass-and-tree-bordered lakes! Not just 
a dozen—or a hundred—but 10,000 
charming lakes affording healthful rec- 
reation. 

Bring the family! A vacation in the bright sun- 
shine and tonic air of Minnesota is the best health 
insurance you can buy. Pay as little as $15 or as 


much as $100 a week. Prices are exceptionally 
low for excellent accommodations—everywherel 


Here, in Minnesota, the world’s finest sports 
await you. Send the coupon for free booklets 
telling you about opportunities for vacation 
fun, for business, for agriculture and dairying. 
Start vacation plans now—send the coupon 
today. 


Ten Thousand Lakes- 


Greater Minnesota Association 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis - Duluth 





Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assoc. 
1440 University Ave., 


St. Paul, Minn., Dept. 5 


State Map and 
vacation booklet 


Please send free literature checked below 


‘= Agriculture i- Business _ 
and Dairying Opportunities 


en Oe at ne ae EE ER oe a Ee ae ee ae ee mE 
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AUT lines and tense nerves — 
whether you hook a five-pound 


trout or a thirty-pound ‘‘salmon,”’ 
you’ll know you’ve been fishing before 
you land him. 

The greatest lure Canada holds for 
the fisherman is—fish. And what fish! 
Speckled trout which in some places 
run to record weight. Muskies that 
frequently weigh over fifty pounds. 

To help you plan a successful trip, 
Canadian National maintains a special 
outdoor department. Veteran sports- 


Outdoor Life g Outdoor Recreation 


C'ANADA’S 
WATERS 


ee 


_ breed fighting | 
fish 


men from this department keep record 
of the most desirable waters and the 
varieties of fish found in them. And 
for your protection an up-to-date list 
of approved outfitters and guides is 
maintained. 


Canadian National can answer all 
of your questions on Canadian fishing. 
Get in touch with your local Canadian 
National agent today or, communicate 
with C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist 
and Convention Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Lari eygest Railway System we 


BUFFALO 
420 Main Street 
PITTSBURGH 

355 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont Street 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Avenue 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
925 Euclid Avenue 4 So. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 














| SHIRLEY- SAVOY | 


400 ROOMS 


Exceptionally well located 
Convenient to theatres, Smart 
Shops and Department Stores 


EXCELLENT DINING ROOM € COFFEE SHOP 
RATES FROM $2 A DAY UP 





J EDGAR SMITH, President 
E.C. BENNETT, Manager 


BROADWAY at 177 





PARK YOUR CAR 


in the 
SHIRLEY GARAGE 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”’— 


World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered. Address OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


OS AN AN \GELES 





ADJACENT TO BEAUTIFUL 
WESTLAKE PARK 


| 

You hear a lot of talk about 
| “THE BARBARA"... It's the 
| 





voice of good judgment ! 
No seasonal rates, same al- 
ways — Displayed in every 
room. One person $2 to $3; 
two, $3 to $5, individual 
baths. Weekly rates.... 
| Spotlessly clean, comfort- 
ably furnished, always new. 


| French ‘phones, Radiosvoice \ 
our progressiveness. Coffee 
Shoppe by famous "Pig'n 
Whistle.” Garage within 
stone's throw. Situated in a 
picturesque section, ten 
minutes from centre of ac- 
tivities. Your stay at "THE 
BARBARA" will be with 


pleasant memories. 


HOTEL 
PARPARA 


WEST @ "ST. AT WESTLAKE 


Oo Vag E. JOHNSTON — DIRECTOR Amul 
adiibndinnommankensentnnsenttisinsentabicaiaiaiiar 




















{he MARYLAND 


Hotel and Garden Bungalows 


A great resort hotel 
in its own 5-acre 
park in the center 
of Pasadena. Rates 
are moderate. Wire 
or write 
H. M. Nickerson, 
Manager. 


‘PASADENA 
JOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American or European P/an 








SUNFLOWER RESORT 


On Beautiful Long Lake In the Heart of the 
Northwest Woods 
We offer the finest fishing—muskie, small 
mouth bass, pike, in abundance. Boating, 
other outdoor sports. 
ises.) 
lelightful surroundings, 
tages have all modern conveniences: 
ning water, etc. 
your summer vacation. 
Stone Lake, Wis. 


bathing ar 
the invigorating air. Our cot 


Address: Peter 





and large 


(Miniature Golf course on prem- 
You’ll love the wonderful home-cooked meals, the 


electric ‘ight, run 
Send for our pamphlet before you plat 
Mabringer, 


1 





Hunt In Unexplored Territory In 
Interior Alaska 
With experienced guides 
Moose, Sheep, Bear, and Caribou 


Write or wire for folder to 


Alaska Range Guides Associati 
Frank Alba, Gen. Mgr., Valsbautne, Alncke 











| ALASKA 


KODIAK GRIZZLY 
Kenai Moose, Mountain Sheep, Mountain 
Goat, Caribou, Great Brown Bear, Black 
Bear, Polar Bear, and Walrus. 
BOOK NOW for spring bear hunt, or anything you 
want, at prices you can afford. We furnish every- 
thing. Write for particulars. 








KODIAK GUIDES ASSN., Box R3, Kodiak, Alaska 


















titude of places you can camp, some places for | 
a small fee, many places free. If you want to 
rent furnished cottages, there are many good ones. 
Among many others, I can recommend ..... 
who has some well equipped cottages 
which he rents reasonably, and is willing to go 
out of his way in helping his guests find places 
to fish, He does not serve meals, you do 
own cooking. 

If you come up you will find a trip through 
our lake country well worth while. It is a land 





your | 


of sandy shored lakes, of clean water, free from 
contamination. In our vicinity the lakes are 
clean enough that you can safely drink from | 
any of them. You will find nice sandy beaches 
where a man may wade out long distances. The | 
creeks, rivers, and other streams are of clear | 
water, a muddy stream is rare. If you come 


up this way would be glad to have you drop 
in and see me. I have nothing to sell you, and 
will be glad to give you any further information 
you desire.—D. E, Lamon. 


Fishing in Ohio 

W. W. McK., PA.:—For bass, musky, and 

wall-eyed pike I would advise you to fish the Wal- 

honding River, north of Coshocton, Ohio, 
Route 21; also the Mohican River for bass. 


An- 


on | 


other good place is the Muskingum River below | 


There 
For bass alone 
These are a 


Conesville, also on Route 21. 
here, bass, wall-eyed and musky. 
try Buckeye Lake and Indian Lake. 
good drive, however, but they are good. The 
drought has done a lot of devilment in Ohio’s 
small streams to the bass. You will find the larger 
streams the best this year, I am sure. Pine Lake 
is fairly good, I believe, but the life is fished out 
of it by the Canton anglers. In fact, all the north- 
ern part of the state is fished pale with myriads 
of anglers out every Sunday. All in all, the 
state is pretty much whipped out, I am beginning 
to think, and it would pay you to drive to Erie, 
Pa., and take the ferry boat over to Port Dover 
and get some real bass fishing around Turkey 
Point. You would get some of the best bass 
trolling going there, from a boat, of course, with 
a small spoon and fly. There is no fishing worth 
while, that I know of, along the Pennsylvania 
shore of Lake Erie, except for blue pike, perch 
and ling. The only good bass fishing along the 
American shore, I know of, is out of Sandusky 
among the islands, in the close vicinity of 
Kelleys Island.—Ben C. Robinson. 


East of the Soo 
J. P., ILL.:—We are going to give you 
the story about the section just east of Saulte 
Ste. Marie. Traveling east from this point over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway or the Soo-Sudbury 


Provincial Highway, many points are reached 
which give access to some excellent hunting and 
fishing territory. In the thousands of square 


miles of woods and waters, including the famous 
Mississagi forest reserve, where the tourist may 
hunt, fish, canoe or camp in almost virgin 
country, is found some of the finest scenery 
in America. 

The first place of interest is Garden River, 13 

miles east of the Soo. It is situated on the In- 
dian Reserve of that name, and is famous as 
the home of Hiawatha, of Longfellow’s famous 
poem. It is also a starting point to the territory of 
the north, which abounds with game and fish, and 
which may be reached over fairly good roads. 
Indian guides who are familiar with the territory 
may be engaged in the Reserve. 
_ Echo Bay, 15 miles east of the Soo, is located 
In a very scenic territory, and may be reached 
over excellent roads, which lead to many lakes 
where excellent bass fishing may be found, while 
good musky fishing may be had in the bay. Good 
overnight accommodations are available. 

Sylvan Valley, a few miles from Echo Bay, 
and also served by good roads, is a popular re- 


Sort area. Very good fishing may be had in 
Lonely, Diamond, Cloudy and other well known 
lakes. Boats and canoes are available, and there 


are a number of cottages to rent. 

_ Desbarats, a small village 35 miles east of the 
Soo, is also a popular point as it is the railway 
connecting point for Kensington Point ferry, 4 
miles south, which connects the mainland with 
the numerous beaches and resorts on St. Joseph’s 
Island. It may be reached by automobile over 
the Soo-Sudbury highway or by Canadian Pa- 
cific trains. Accommodations are available at the 


Deshi arats Hotel, and licenses and information 
regarding hunting and fishing in the locality 
may be procured at..... general stores. 


Fishing and hunting are both good within a 
Short distance of the village, but it is necessary 
to travel a considerable distance north of the 
village for moose, bear and wolf. 


are big ones | 
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whata TROUT: 


ES youdo get the surprise of your 

life. Fight? You bet you must! 
Thrills? Any one of these double-big, 
high-powered, North country speck- 
led fellows can give you more excite- 
ment in a minute than you'd get in a 
lifetime of ordinary fishing. They’re 
the real native Canadian wild-water, 
chain-lightning breed. Plenty of 
them! Big, wild and beautiful. Won- 
derful too, to hang up as trophies 
of your own! 


Now, whatever you are looking for in 
REAL fishing, let us know in detail. 


Fishing Scouts keep us constantly posted. 


Our 


Just ask us and we will tip you off on 
how and where to go for real ‘‘he’’ trout 
or bass. We'll also gladly help plan your 
fishing trip—for Muskies, ‘‘Wall-eyes,” 


and Great Northern Pike. 


Write or wire 


A. O. SEYMOUR 














Who wouldn’t go fishing? 


Canadian 


General Tourist Agent WORLD’S @ we 
5454 Windsor Station GREATEST 
TRAVEL g 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada SYSTEM 














MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPE- 


RIOR NATIONAL FOREST and QUETICO 


Thousands of lakes and rivers where you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or 
months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, explore new country. 
COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR 
Write for Free Booklet and information. 

BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, 


wilderness canoe area on the continent. 
CANOE TRIPS. 


Canada, 


PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, 


The greatest 





MINNESOTA 











CANADA’S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI <=" 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
& real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every comfort in 
e heart of four million acres virgin forest—1502 Lakes, 
Wondertu ! fishin an nd Ls my Beaches. Guides, Boats, 
noes and Launc ramping. One night from 
Toronto or Montreal. , e- --, table. Write for bookiet: 


Mr.T.Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont. , 

















Prepare Now to fish at— 


9 
Dalseg’s 
Virgin Pine Camp 

—Located on Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake 
of the Woods, where the musky is king. 
By all means come up for lake trout 
fishing. We know the best places up here. 
Bass and pike fishing in unexcelled loca- 
tions. 
—We outfit for canoe trips of any dura- 
tion. Accommodations the very best. 
We do everything possible to please! 

For further information address 


M. N. DALSEG 
Morson, Ontario, Canada 























KODIAK BEAR @ ALASKA 


Plan now fora Fall hunt and get a mixed 
bag of Kodiak Bear, Kenai Moose, White 
Mountain Sheep, Goat, Caribou, Grizzly 
and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska—our sixth year. No connec- 
tion with any other group of individuals. 

Operating from Canadian boundry to 
tip of Alaska Peninsula, from Arctic Circle 
to Gulf of Alaska. Folder available—none 
for children. Write or cable AGTA,. 


Camera expeditions to the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes, (No hunting permitted.) 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 
Box L Anchorage, Alaska 


Seeeees eae 
Budge Summer Resort 


Situated in the big game and wild life of Colorado. A 
strictly modern summer resort in the beautiful South 
Fork Canyon, offers the best of fishing and scenery. Is 
accessible by horse-back only. Something new and you'll 
like it. Guides and horses furnished for trips into 
mountains and lake fishing trips. Terms: $7.50 a day. 
Reference: United States Forest Department, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. Write for pamphlet. 


Ed Budge Meeker, Colo. 
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Bruce Mines, 41 miles east of the Soo, is pop- 
ular with tourists on account of its municipal 
camp site, and other accommodations. This town 
is situated on the North Channel, and is reached 
by the highway and railway. There are a 
number of good roads in the locality, one of 
which runs north to Dunn’s Valley and Poplar 
Dale, and leads to very good hunting and 
fishing. 

Thessalon, situated on the highway and the 
railway 131 miles west of Sudbury, and 52 miles 
east of the Soo, is one of the important places. 
Tourists are taken care of at the municipal camp. 
J. A. Town, Secretary of the local Board of 
| Trade, will furnish parties with complete infor- 
mation on the territory, and will also arrange 
for guides if required. The country reached from 
Thessalon is, for the most part, rough and well 
timbered, and is well waterel with numerous 
lakes and streams. There is quite a farming 
settlement close to the village. Good fishing for 
several species may be had in waters close to 


| 
ah | 
the village, and good hunting for deer and 
smaller game may be had close by. 
The game includes moose, deer, bear, wolf, 


ducks, geese and other small game, and is fairly 
general throughout the district. Moose is found 
in the northern sections and deer fairly close 
to the settlements. The townships of Bridgeland, 











Out of approximately 44 different | oe Senne ee eee 
makes of American automobiles, | aeaane tec tds: taeie deen ak cnew. 


men may spend a quiet holiday. The Mississagi 
and other rivers provide excellent canoe trips 
through the wonderful Mississagi Forest Reserve, 
and the canoeists may fish where they please 


the Cord offers the exclusive ad- 
vantages of front-drive es . When and make their camp under one of the finest 
introduced more than a year and a | —- virgin pine in eastern Canada.—Harry 
7 ™ Se | And More Clare County 

half ago, the Cord was an original, B. B. G., OHIO:—Your letter to OuTpooR LIFE 
distinct advancement against the saat ‘ah tty. Wak: Seta tallly Soe empeten wie 
background of all other cars. Since 

then, its margin of fine-car leader- 


the territory. The fishing regions in Clare Coun 
ty are the northern part and the western part of 
the county. The main locations for cottages are 
at Harrison on Budd Lake and at Lake George 
which is north of Lake Station. Both lakes have 


ship has widened daily due to the —, bathing beaches and are close to trout 
experience of the increasing num- » mae ee bak Ce ee ee 
: 4 it 7 e ge i r rile 
ber of Cord owners... . That it is ee eS a ee ee 
° ° . ° For information abou p , address the 
foremost in desi n, 1S evidenced b County Clerk ye ee ge og RP am a 
9 
regard to Budd Lake. 
the great number of 1931 models There are several other smaller lakes and cot- 
. i. = tages in the neighborhood of Lake George. 

patterned after it ae Now a Cord Hoping this will enable you to secure the in- 

formation you desire.—A. Royce. 





is available at the extremely low 
price of $2395 .... | A Personal Reply 


| Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





Brougham $2395 — Sedan $2395 — Convertible 
Cabriolet $2495 — Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan $2595 — _ Prices f.o.b. Auburn, Indiana 


i Free Service 
Equipment other than standard, extra Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that ! 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 

— —_ tis me entitled 

. to ere-to-Go information 

Auburn Automobile Company without charge. The copy 

from which this coupon is 

taken was secured by me 

from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


WAL 


Auburn, Indiana 


: 
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Only *75 


for this New, Lightweight 
Home Movie Camera 


Convenient for sportsmen 


—requires no focusing 


vo. favorite sport takes on a 
fresh, new thrill when you cap- 
ture it in Ciné-Kodak movies. 


A tussle with a trout ... a flight of 
wild geese . . . a hike in the hills... 
become memorable events as you 
live them over on the silver screen in 
your own home. 


Home movies are not expensive. 
Eastman has so simplified the mo- 
tion picture camera that today the 
Ciné-Kodak Model M (shown above) 
can be bought for as little as $75, 
case included. It’s the lightest cam- 
era ever made for 100 feet of 16 mm. 
film. Comes with /.3.5 lens and a 
special attachment for close-ups. 


Aim your camera... press a lever 
and you get crisp, clear movies .. . 
sparkling with quality ... alive with 
action . . . the first time you try. 
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What a thrill—to see yourself in action on the screen! Battling a trout, knee 
deep in swirling water — every detail, every motion as real as life itself. 


Developing by Eastman experts is in- 
cluded in the price of the film. Your 
reels come back to you promptly, ready 
to show in your home. 


Stop in at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s 
and ask him about the $75 Ciné-Kodak 
Model M. Kodascope projectors as low 
as $60. You can get a complete outfit, 
Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope, and screen, for 
a small down payment and easy terms, 
if you wish. 


Mail coupon for free 
HOME MOVIE BOOKLET 


Eastman Kopak Company, Rochester, New York 





Please ‘send me FREE illustrated booklet telling 
me how I can easily make my own movies. 


Name 





Street : con 








Cit ———— State 
7 0.L.4 


.] ine -Ko d ak Ji implest of Home Movie Cameras 














Early May in the Sierras 


Snow on the mountain tops and ice in the headwaters—but 

up the valley comes the early-season steelhead. From this 

meadow poss Pm stream were taken the mighty “‘graybacks” 
described in the story beginning on page 16 
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My Neighbor’s Sportsmanship 


(Editorial) 







Tra HE office of a sporting magazine is a 
tes fal kind of clearing house for every kind 
Y (eos of opinion about sportsmanship and 

“4 about conservation. Each mail brings 
scores of letters expressing both individual and 
collective opinions of all shades and colors, and 
on subjects ranging from the condition of the 
llama range in Peru to the feeding habits of the 
Arctic tern. Some correspondents are violent, 
some are sarcastically conservative—and some 
display surprising common sense. 

In this maze of conflicting personal judgment, 
this maelstrom of private interests and indi- 
vidual beliefs, an editor must be able to discern 
a happy medium. It is his duty to himself and 
to his readers to maintain a balance, and if need 
be to battle against the lunatic fringe which 
hampers every worthwhile progressive reform. 

Allow me to point out a few considerations to 
make the point clearer. In selecting material 
for the Hero's Corner we find very often that a 
large number of worthy sportsmen have al- 
lowed their zeal for conservation to blind their 
sense of justice. The photo of a man with one 
limit of ducks; the picture of two fishermen 
who between them took perhaps thirty nice 
trout from a Colorado stream—we are deluged 
with such clippings submitted with the hope 
that we will pillory the sportsmen shown. In 
many cases the bags of game shown or described 
are not hoggish, they are not even unreasonable, 
if you look at the question from the point of 
view of the locality where the fishing or hunting 
was done. What we need to do before judging 
a fellow sportsman is to put ourselves in his 
place and to batten down tight our prejudices 
and our often-uninformed private notions. 

Prohibiting the freedom of one’s neighbor can 
be carried too far, there’s no doubt about that. 
When OUTDOOR LIFE was fighting to reduce 
the national duck bag limit from twenty-five a 
day to fifteen, alot of the sportsmen who wrote us 
demanded that the limit be cut to as low as five 
a day. These were extremists. They 
were sincere, but they forgot that the 
best of progressiveideas canberuined 
if you pursue it beyond the bounds of 
ordinarycommon sense—or if you try 
to move too fast. Rome wasn't built 
inaday, nor are conservation reforms 


brought about by opinionated fogies who can't 
brook anybody's opinion but their own. The 
bulk of reasonable sportsmen will bring about 
reasonable changes if you give them time. 

Private opinion on what constitutes good 
sportsmanship is apt to be conditioned by the 
surroundings a man has been raised in. He 
forms unfortunate biases as a result of his 
strictly relative point of view. Until a few 
years ago a phonograph was to a native of the 
interior of Africa a thing of dread, impossible 
to imagine, impossible to admit. His opinion 
on that subject, I think you will agree, was 
decidedly “‘relative.”” 

And sometimes American sportsmen are in- 
tolerant because they haven't put themselves 
in the other fellow’s shoes, as in the case of the 
easterner who permits himself to grow indignant 
and outraged because a western state has, let us 
say, decided it has enough antelope to permit a 
short open season. In a case of that kind the 
sportsman living in the state of Wyoming is 
apt to be a better judge of game regulations for 
Wyoming than the arm-chair conservationist 
whose days are spent on the 29th floor of the 
Woolworth Building. 

Anyone who has traveled in foreign countries 
knows how shocked one can be at finding a 
point of view about sportsmanship which is 
totally different from one’s own. The wise ob- 
server in such cases maintains his own ideas 
for his own guidance, but grants the justice of 
the Patagonian’s ideas as far as Patagonia is 
concerned, This sympathetic understanding 
of a different sporting ethics than the one you 
accept back home is a part of wisdom, for it is 
founded upon progress and upon education. 
Meanwhile if the Patagonian finds that your 
conception of sportsmanship is a better one 
than his own, he will doubtless accept yours— 
unless you try to force him to! 

So even while we are advocating improve- 
ments in sporting ethics and in wild life laws, 

let's avoid the brink from which the 
radicals like to yowl. Let's put 


- , ourselves in the other chap’s shoes, 
and be tolerant. If each of us reforms 
himself before setting out to re- 
form others, the millennium for wild 
life will not be far behind. 
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A broad stretch in the Walker River 


raybacks of the Meadows 


By Paul William Gartner 





lection! Frenzied silver beat- 
ing the air above the water—frenzied 
resistance plunging ‘into the depths. 

Some sportsman of distinction has 
said that an angler lives in anticipa- 
tion. But anticipation needs must be 
wrought from recollection; visions of 
the past seething together to create 
visions of adventures to come. 

For happy anticipation the “larg- 
est” fish should still be free. Perhaps 
you have seen or even contacted this 
specimen. Perhaps you, too, have 
seen your lure torn from his mouth 
and felt the agony of dead line. I 
am proud to say I have many such 
memories; nor do they come now as 
being unpleasant. To this day I can 
feel the surge of a mighty steel- 
thewed beast in the tide-waters of the 
Klamath River. I treasure vividly 
each of the seven rises that brought 
blood into my temples. I can re- 
member, like the sting of a knife, the 
snapping of my _ leader—intensely 
tragic at the time, but not today. 

I feel a strange satisfaction that 
that worthy fellow escaped. The ex- 
perience somehow instills the opti- 
mistic conviction that, after all, our 
western game fishes may not be as 
helpless from the invasions of in- 
creasing thousands of sport fisher- 
men, as we sometimes are disposed 
to believe. 

World-famous are the _ steelhead 
waters of our northwestern United 
States, the Rogue, Klamath, and 
Umpqua Rivers. But comparatively 
unknown are the steelhead waters on 
the eastern slopes of the High Sier- 


TEELHEAD! His very name speaks of tenacity 
and power. To my mind it brings memories of 
red-letter days of my life. What wealth of recol- 


ras of southern California. 
the southern steelhead, but in certain seasons they ap- 
proach their seagoing cousins, both in size and gameness. 








Al Bertholf with some giant steel- 


head 


and cutthroat trout, 
largest weighing 834 pounds 


the 


Landlocked, of course, are 


It may come as a revelation to 
know that steelhead (sometimes 
called McCloud rainbows in the Sier- 
ras) weighing more than 16 pounds 
have been taken from June Lake, 
while the Indians thereabouts tell 
stories of buck trout which are sup- 
posed to have exceeded 20 pounds. 
During the month of May, 10-pound 
catches are not at all infrequent. And 
for those who might be personally 
interested, I might add that June 
Lake lies approximately 370 miles 
north and east of Los Angeles, near 
the Nevada line. 


SOME one may slight this informa- 
tion with the objection that it is 
“boresome lake fishing.” But, since 
this narrative is to deal with the 
Walker River, I will not undertake 
here to correct any illusions concern- 
ing the stream fishing, other than to 
refer to the adjoining photographs, 
which portray some fine specimens of 
steelhead and cutthroat trout from 
the mentioned Sierra watercourse. 

But come with me to steelhead 
waters ! 

We are three: Jerry Crain, an Iowa 
bullhead fisherman; Al Bertholf, an 
educated fly caster from northern 
waters; and the narrator, a follower 
of most every kind of angling, but 
an expert at none. At dawn we 
leave Los Angeles and strike out into 
the Mojave Desert. A blasting sun 
beats down. Dry winds whip our 
faces. But all is beautiful, for it is 
early May and still spring in the 
waste land. We pass immense dry 


















































lakes, ghastly alkali basins staring up 
at the heavens like dead eyes of the 
earth. 

Two hundred miles, and there looms 
up on our left the lower extremity of 
the colossal High Sierras. From the 
ragged profile snow reaches down, fin- 
ger-like, almost to the valley floor. 
Mount Whitney, the highest point in 
continental United States, soaring 
from the untamed valley 14,501 feet, 
greets us with an icy stare. Now the 
hot breath of the desert is stabbed by 
chill winds that sweep down upon us 
from sheer-walled canyons. At length 
the highway rises, and we are sur- 
rounded by pine trees, whispering 
waters, and wild life. We have come 
from one world into another. 

But it is more than a day’s drive to 
our destination. We camp in the cold 
shadow of the earth’s spires. The night 
is freezing; dawn breaks scowling. 
Perhaps it will snow, but we are pre- 
pared. We roll down to the foamy 
shore of Mono Lake—the 
“Dead Sea of America.” This 
picturesque lake, 18 miles : 
long by 14 miles wide, and 7 cae ee 
lying at an elevation of 6,426 of Pickle 
feet above sea level, is so filled “°2dows 
with deadly chemicals that 
nothing save a lowly species of 
brine shrimp can live within 
its crystal depths. 


OURS beneath threatening 

skies, and we turn from 
the well-traveled highway up 
Senora Pass. A soft snow 
starts to fall, melting as it 
strikes the ground, and our 
passage up the steep grades 
becomes difficult. But soon 
we find ourselves looking out 
over Pickle Meadows, mean- 
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Seven pounds versus 2!2 ounces 


not here they have not yet ascended as high 
as Leavitt Meadows. But our first examina- 
tions have not been faulty. There is no ap- 
parent life in the pool, with the exception of 
some small trout lingering in the shade of 
submerged boulders. One occasionally flashes 
a silvery side as it darts from its conceal- 
ment after a particle of food; but it seems 
that our quest of the great meadow steelhead 
has been futile. 


I AM deeply disappointed, for I have made 
daring promises to my companions—prom- 
ises which I am convinced can never be real- 
ized this early in Leavitt Meadows. It is ever 
thus with promises. 
With waning enthusiasm, we make final 





dering through which is the 
west fork of the Walker 


preparations to toss our spinners, hoping for 
the best, fearing the worst. Beautiful water, 


River, as pretty a bit of trout water as your grandfather but—. I watch my attractor quarter through the depths 
ever saw in his day. Spring thaws have filled the rivu- of an eddy, swing up by the side of a boulder, and snag. 
lets flowing into the river, and now the swirling water A bit of rod maneuvering coaxes it into the current 
and brush-lined banks present a fascinating environ- again. The procedure is repeated (Continued on page 61) 


ment, wherein to match wits with some 
crusading knight of the current. 

3ut “distant fields are greener.” We 
ascend another steep stretch to Leavitt 
Meadows, our original destination. 
Here, too, the river is colorful and 
promising. We do not attempt to make 
camp while the snow is falling but, in- 
stead, don our waders and adjust our 
tackle for an initial tryout. Thanks be, 
that we determined on this program. 

Strange as it may seem to some, in 
all our rather extensive tackle we have 
not a fly of any sort. During May, flies 
are excess baggage around Sierra 
Waters. Our lures are spinners—mostly 
No. 4s, hammered brass—and_ kindred 
attractors. Experience has taught me 
that there are none more effective in 
the Walker River in spring. 

After a slopping tramp through the 
slush of the meadow, we peer expect- 
antly into the first considerable pool. 
Seasons before have shown me long, 
waving shadows—the graybacks idling 
in the depths on their way to the head- 
Waters. But tocay the hole is deserted. 
Again we search the bottom carefully, 
tor I know that if the great trout are 








Fishing in the shallows 
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Right—This lion absorbed 
allof the .300 Savage bullet 


Below—Who would recom- 
mend a_ .30-06 for a little 
fellow like this? 





T IS astonishing how many slugs of generous 
dimensions a small animal may absorb and keep 
on going. It is also sometimes quite a surprise 
to see what an insignificant little low-powered 
pellet may do to an animal of rather large size. 

I remember quite a large bear that a friend of mine killed 
with one shot from a .25-20. This animal was hit just 
inside the bones of the shoulder from the front side, the 
bullet ranging diagonally through bruin, killing him almost 
instantly. I also know of a large bull moose that curled 
up his toes when hit squarely in the brain with a .22 short, 
the shooter making a poor shot while attempting to hit an 
antler and disperse the animal. This same Nimrod that 
shot the moose pumped seventeen .303 bullets into a white- 
tail, while that animal circled a clearing. When he walked 
up to cut the “critter’s” throat, it almost succeeded in 
getting away from him. 

The inexperienced shooter, seeing some of the above 
performances duplicated, begins to wonder, when purchas- 
ing a rifle, just what the dickens is the proper ticket to get. 
We find such novices going in for .405 Winchesters, .375 
Hoffmans, and similar howitzers, when possibly even a 
lowly .44 might suffice for their par- 
ticular kind of shooting. In a like man- 
ner we read of elephants being slain 
with rifles of .25 bore, of tigers knocked 
for a loop with a .22 high-power. Often 
a peculiar condition will put a man on 
the wrong track entirely, and have him 
toting into the game fields a weapon 
either much too large for the animals 
he is seeking, or else one that is en- 
tirely underpowered. 

One of the outstanding things I re- 
member about my first elk hunt in 
Wyoming was the wounding of several 
elk by some coal miner from Rock 
Springs, that worthy using a .32-20 
Winchester. He should have been wiped 
dry behind the ears and had the barrel 
of that rifle wrapped about his cranium 
by some village blacksmith. In Arizona, 
in the Kaibab district, waere the For- 
est Service supervises the hunting of 
deer, the .32-20 is barred from use. So 
is the .25-20, and other extremely low- 
powered arms. 

Now that the .25-20 and .32-20 have 
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A .300 Savage did the work 
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What Size Bullet is Adequate 
By C. E. Gillham 


been stepped up, I am not surprised that many do think that 
they are the berries for deer. Sometimes I have the feeling 
myself that these little fellows are sadly underestimated 
when I see what a dynamite wallop they carry. Especially 
does this feeling assail me when I see a fine deer lost with 
what appears to be a good hit from a .30-06, and the next 
day myself knock a tough wild burro for a row of ash cans 
with the .25-20. It is a problem, this selecting of a rifle, 
but it is my contention that, if one fools long enough with 
the big game hunting racket, he will lose a few wild ani- 
mals, regardless of what kind of a gun he packs. 

Personally, for all-around big game stuff in these United 
States, I am a .30-06 man. I use this rifle for practically 
all game from a coyote on up, and with solid-jacketed stuff 
I even use it for wild turkey. Still I have had quite a bit 
of trouble with the .30-06. Shooting 
180-grain bullets, so designed to open 
up and wreck all surrounding tissue, I 
find that they do not always do so. I 
have known many of these slugs to go 
right on through in a care-free manner, 
and cause little immediate damage, even 
when bone is struck. Some of them 
have a peculiar stunt of curling up on 
the end and running around an object, 
rather than going on in and doing their 
stuff. I shot an elk in Idaho one time 
with a 180-grain bullet, making two 
hits through the same rib bone. The 
elk was instantly killed, but those bullets 
did not even go on through to the op- 
posite inside wall of the chest cavity, 
there not even being as much as a 
scratch upon that side. 

I think one thing that would be ap- 
preciated by the shooter is consistent 
ammunition, that is, if it is the ammuni- 
tion that is at fault. I do not say that 
some of our ammunition will not open 
up and expand uniformly, but, so far, 1 
am “from Missouri” with the most of it. 
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With the same ammunition with which | bagged the elk 
just mentioned, I hit a coyote well forward. The bullet 
knocked him down, but he got up and ambled quite 2 miles, 
while I gave chase in a car. I got in another shot, and hit 
him almost on the opposite side, nearly shooting him in two. 
That is not what I would call consistent ammunition. 

Shooting with the 220-grain soft point is, I find, an en- 
tirely different proposition. The soft nose does open up, 
on anything larger than a jack rabbit. The main objection 
that I have to this bullet weight is the excessive recoil, and 
the lack of flat trajectory. In my mind, a bullet weighing 
180 grains and built soft-nosed, similar to the 220-grain, 
would be an ideal bullet for all-around American big game 
work with the .30-06. 

From the first introduction of it, I have had a decided 
dislike for the exceedingly fast-flying bullet. Still I have 
hunted for years with a man that uses a .250-300 Savage, 
and he certainly gets results. With this Savage he knocks 
an animal down, and keeps it there, quite the easiest of 
anyone that I ever saw in action. Now 
these blow-up bullets were never what 
I thought a real killing pellet should be. 
I want penetration with my mushroom- 
ing qualities, and I want 
plenty of both for best results. 












Last month I killed a large Kitt ed 
- ‘ ae witha. 

tom lion with a .300 Savage. pron Sogl, 
I shot him squarely in the plenty 


breast, right in the sticking 

place, as he stood on the limb 

of a tree and spit in the face of an old, 
sore-footed hound below. Being be- 
neath the animal the bullet ranged up- 
ward and attempted to come out the 
back, just behind the shoulder blades. 
The lead slug did not fly to pieces. It 
mushroomed nicely to about the 
size of a quarter, and stopped just 
beneath the skin on the top of the 
back. That lion absorbed all the 
shock of the bullet. The thing 
was ideal. It had gone clear 
through all vital parts, and had 
spent itself in the lion’s 
carcass. The lion hit the 
ground with about as 
much fight left in him 
as is to be found in a 
well salted herring. 





OW, suppose this 

same bullet had been 
fired into the ribs of a 
good, big, fat bear, with 
plenty of long hair on 
top of his tough, fat old 
torso. Would that bul- 
let have gone on in, and 
done its work? I doubt 
it. A lion is not very 
thick, nor is he very 
tough. A well-placed .22 
will kill him. Magnify 
the weight of the cat 
about six times to equal 
a big bear, and draw 
your own _ conclusion 
about the amount of 
damage that bullet would 
have done. Bear fat and 
hair is a pretty good in- 
sulator against bullets, too, if anyone should happen to 
ask you. 

I have advised quite a few hunters in the choosing of 
their rifles, and I have always advocated excess power, but 
sometimes I wonder if the smaller rifles would not be bet- 
ter than the big boys for the right-sized game. I have a 
hunch that a well-placed big bullet will go smack through 
a rather undersized buck, and not do any more damage, if 
as much, as a well-placed little pellet, even as small as a 


25-20, if all of its energy is absorbed within the animal. 





Bullet stopped just under 
the hide on the back 
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For shooting in close a .32-20 soft-nose bullet is 
effective 


One time I had carefully loaded several 
.30-06 cases, using a .32-20 soft-nosed bullet, 
weighing 86 grains. I filled the hulls up to 
the base of the neck with duPont 80 powder, 
and, believe it or not, I had a sweet shooting 
load.*. This ammunition shot groups of less 
than 3 inches from machine rest at 100 yards 
There was no recoil. One could shoot such 
a load holding the rifle butt at the end of his nose, if he 
were so minded. The penetration was thirteen 74-inch pine 
boards, and the bullets mushroomed quite uniformly, turn- 
ing almost inside out. For deer shooting in close, brushy 
cover, this load was all I could desire. It would not be 
adapted to shooting a quarter mile across a canyon at a 
grizzly, but, for its specific purpose, it filled the bill. 


RESENT-DAY shooters as a whole do not realize that 

there is anything to hunting except filling an animal full 
of lead from a high-powered rifle. In the days when the 
old musket held only one shot, and it took half a minute to 
load it, the shooter considered his subject quite a bit more. 
I wish we all hunted as did the old-timers with their muz- 
zle-loaders. The deer of which I spoke, that actually packed 
seventeen .303 bullets, was no doubt highly excited. Game 
seems to have remarkable vitality in withstanding mortal 
wounds if badly frightened or angered. Notice an experi- 
enced hunter when he wounds a big game animal. He does 
not give chase immediately and keep the animal excited. He 
waits a few minutes, then takes the trail quietly, often find- 
ing his quarry in a comparatively short distance, either 
dead, or down. 

I know of an old bear hunter, famous years ago on the 
west slope of the Rockies as a bear killer without a peer. 
The rifle that he used was an old muzzle-loader of about 
.32 caliber. He killed many grizzlies in his time, and he 
took his time to kill them. His son told me a few years 
ago how this was accomplished with a rifle so lacking in 
power. 

Upon locating the game, the hunter made a very close 
approach, keeping to the windward. Sometimes he needed 
to wait two or three hours for (Continued on page 101) 








1The maximum safe load of duPont No. 80 powder with a jacketed bul 
let of about 80 to 86 grains’ weight in the .30-06 cartridge is 28 grains 
by weight.—Editor 
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Above—A catch like 
this is worthy of any 
man’s effort and 
enough to satisfy a 
real sportsman 


N A certain cool and balmy 
evening last August, the 
humble tranquility of our 
4 little village was rudely dis- 
turbed by a big green automobile which 
skidded up to the office and stopped. 
Amid clouds of dust, and an obstreper- 
ous mixture of squeaking brakes, horn 
toots, and vociferous human outcries, 
I could discern a series of inarticulate 
mumblings. The latter, if I remember 
correctly, assumed the proportions of 
threatening me with physical violence 
in case I wasn’t ready to go fishing at 
once. It was Carl, my tireless fishing 
companion, the most enthusiastic and 
impatient individual in seven states. 

“Haaaaaay, Joe! Oooooooga-ooga- 
ooga!” the Klaxon sounded pleadingly. 
“Come on! Let’s go! We'll never get 
up there.in time for the evening fly 
fishing, 1f° you don’t hurry!” These 
last four words alone could have been 
heard a mile away. Then a wild-eyed person, with an ex- 
pression on his face like a cheer leader whose team has just 
made a touchdown, climbed out of the car—pockets bulging 
with tackle boxes, reels, fly books, and about everything else 
you see in tackle catalogs! If you were not acquainted with 
him you’d probably call a policeman or hide behind some- 
thing because, as I have already intimated, Carl was the 
original wild man from Borneo whenever he had fishing 
in his head. I had learned from bitter experience always 
to be prepared to leave unhesitatingly on such occasions, so 
it wasn’t long before we transferred his portable tackle shop 
to my faithful fishing buggy, which was parked conveni- 
ently and loaded for bear. Carl and I kept our whole camp- 
ing outfit—tent, blankets, gasoline stove, cots, grub boxes, 
spare clothing, ete.—locked in the back of my Ford coupe 
throughout the entire fishing season. This Ford, by the 
way, was the nearest thing to a mountain goat I have ever 
driven, and if you’ve ever traveled this West Virginia fish- 
ing territory you'll understand what I mean by that. 





E HAD 60 miles of hills and treacherous curves before 

us, and it was already a little after 4 o’clock. Under 
these conditions, barring trouble, we figured on about one 
hour and fifty minutes’ time allowance for the trip. Ordina- 
rily, a careful driver would not consider traveling our route 
in less than two hours and a half, but with the fishing fever 
urging us on, stimulated by Carl’s “blow by blow” ‘review 
of all previous trips, I was able to make it on scheduled time. 








Oval—Shallow and 

pools at a bend on 

the river that prom- 

ised the big fish that 
I was after 





“Come on! Step on it! Where dya 
think you’re going—to a funeral? Why, 
if I had a hold of that wheel we'd a 
been there an hour ago! All the best 
fishin’ is probably over now, and that 
pothole where I got the 3-pounder last 
Sunday— Look out!! Whew, you didn’t 
miss that car by more’n an inch. Say, 
did you soak your leaders? Stop at this 
next bridge an’ I'll get some water; the 
damn things feel like catgut fiddle 
strings. I wonder if they’ll be soaked 
up enough by the time we hit the river. 
Now gimme your leader box an’ I'll 
wet your pads. Watch this next curve, 
it’s a bad one. What fly are you gonna 
start with? I believe [’ll try a Lord 
Baltimore with the little gold-plated 
spinner in front, and after that the 
Black Gnat—” and so forth, in a steady 
stream of words that would have driven 
most people insane, but we were, in this 
respect, somewhat homogeneous, and 
after Carl became exhausted I would take up the cause with 
an outburst of potential retorts and comments. 

“Well, here we are; now don’t forget to lock the car, be- 
cause my movie kodak an’ all our valuable junk is in there,” 
he concluded. Carl was off; he was tearing down through 
a field of daisies, headed for his favorite pool, like the pic- 
tures you may have seen in the news reels of these English 
walking racers doing their stuff. When I arrived at the 
river he had just finished threading his line through the last 
of the elusive little tip guides. His fingers fairly trembled 
from excitement, and as luck would have it he let go and 
the line slipped down through the guides once again. 


F IT isn’t one thing, it’s another, and, if it isn’t another, 

it’s one damn thing,” he muttered disgustedly, as he 
hunted the lost end. 

“Calm yourself. You’ re too excited. Perhaps you won't 
catch anything anyway,” I ventured, pessimistically, and 
watched his reaction to this one from the corner of my eye. 

“Perhaps, hell!”. he stormed. “Do you see those big boys 
rising out there in that foam?” 

“Yeah,” I assented rather reluctantly, after hesitating to 
scrutinize said foam. “But remember what Aesop said 2,000 
years ago—” 

He cut off “my bird in the hand—two in the bush” an- 
swer, by yelling: “The early bird gets the worm!” and 
departed, his rod whipping out the line in beautiful over- 
head Figure 8s as he hurriedly made his way to his pool. 
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It was a wonderful evening. Old 
Sol was sinking behind a curtain of 
gorgeous Clouds; the last decrescent 
breeze had gone its way, and all was 
quiet along the river, save the familiar 
and monotonous chirping of crickets, 
or an occasional impromptu splash of 
a small-mouth, as some unfortunate 
bug ventured too close to the surface. 
Two conscientious piscators were sys- 
tematically covering the finest stretch 
of fly water on the Greenbrier River. 
I could hear Carl down below me, 
cussing his automatic reel and en- 
deavoring frantically to reach a spot 
where a bronze-back was rising. The 
water was too deep to wade any fur- 
ther, and his reel was grinding under 
the friction of some stray particles of 
sand, all of which did not tend to- 
ward a continuance of his better 
nature to any appreciable degree. 





APPARENTLY, he had reached his 
44 so0al, for soon after this I heard a 
“got one,” and glanced around to see 
that Carl’s rod was now in action. 

“How big is he?” I yelled eagerly. 

“Oh, about a pound and a half,” he slowly replied, in 
a tone which to me sounded aggravatingly nonchalant. 

Meanwhile I became entangled in a little fracas of my 
own, for at this unexpected moment I received a strike 
which caught me off guard and nearly frightened me to 
death. Instinctively, I set the hook. This bass was in the 
shallow riffles at the foot of a comparatively deep pothole, 
where the placid water breaks up in the outcropping 
boulders and regains its speed—always a likely spot for 
bass. He had undoubtedly been feeding on crawdads and 
minnows, for I noticed a scarcity of surface feed at this 
particular place. The steel barb reacted on the fighting 
spirit of this fish in a way which I admired. He broke 
water dexterously, three times in succession, and plunged 
into the deep hole on the third descent, carrying my spinner 
fly with amazing ease and swiftness, as though totally un- 
encumbered by its weight. My nerves were all on edge, 
for I could see that I had a worthy opponent to combat. I 
followed the fish’s maneuvers closely, with my eye gauging 





Left—The 





Right—The 








The finest stretch of fly water on the 
Greenbrier 


redoubtable 
after a hectic night, proudly 
displays a part of his catch 


author 
phantly exhibits the 714-pound 
pike with which he battled 


Below—Endeavoring frantically 
to reach a spot where a bronze- 
back was rising 


7 the amount of tension on the delicate 
leader by the position of my rod. 
Twice I was forced into “giving him 
the butt,” as his powerful tail churned 
the water dangerously near an old, 
submerged log. At other times the 
antics of my rod tip, for some un- 


known reason, reminded me of the 
neck motions of a hungry robin, 





pulling on a stubborn garden hackle. 
He then turned, heading straight for 
me, and without forethought I at- 
tempted a premature landing which 
nearly proved tragic. He dashed be- 
tween my legs, cleverly dodging the 
net, and would have broken the leader 
around my leg but for a timely dis- 
play of agility on my part. After 
thwarting several of his efforts at 
sneaking under rocks, he ran around 
me in gradually diminishing circles as 
I retrieved the line, finally coming 
within range of my net, this time too 
exhausted to dodge. It’s a pity that 
fish can’t audibly express their anger, 
for instance like dogs, for if they 
could this bass surely would have 
growled at me; I could tell by the 
glowing spark of hatred in his eyes. It cast a feeling of 
mild remorse over me for a minute, succeeded by an in- 
tense satisfaction, and I dropped him into my basket. Not 
a big bass in comparison with his southern big-mouthed 
brother of the lakes, of course not, only about 2% pounds, 
but exceedingly scrappy—look out! Condensed wildcats! 


[ NCIDENTALLY, I have always had a weakness for 

light lures. Ninety per cent of all my wooden minnows, 
as well as Carl’s, are less than % an ounce in weight, and 
all our fly rod spinners are what you could call trout size, 
although we use them for bass. For bass leaders we used 
a nontapered, green-shaded, silkworm gut of 6 feet, and 
never more than 4 pounds dry test. In order to give our 
5-ounce bass rods the proper action, the line naturally would 
have to be of comparatively large caliber; so to obviate an 
undesirable thick end on which to tie our fine leaders, we 
used tapered lines. These had the desired weight to balance 
the rod, together with the advan- (Coutinucd on page 80) 


Carl, 


trium- 
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Day of Quack Huntin’ 


By Fred Everett 


ROTHER BILL raised his hand in warning. 
Instantly, I froze in the middle of the paddle 
stroke. From somewhere ahead, around the 
A bend of the stream, came the faint, soft, con- 
versational quack-quacking of awakening ducks. 

Silence. At that moment silence was more than 
golden—it was law. When giving the signal, Bill had 
done so carefully, lest his hunting coat should rustle. 
His every action demanded silence. I had been paddling 
as quietly as possible. Now I dared scarcely move, for 
fear the blade would ripple the surface of the water. 
Nor dared I lift the paddle—the dripping water would 
break the silence. Silence was everything. Even breath- 
ing must stop, if it grew audible in the suspense of this 
moment. The throbbing of the heart pulse in my ears 
made it sound to me as if my heart were pounding out 
loud drumbeats against my ribs. I took a deep breath 
and held it, trying to force my ribs away from my heart. 
Above all, there must be silence. The chatter of the 
ducks was increasing. 

In the prow of the boat, Bill, with his double-barreled, 
12 gauge L. C. Smith held expectantly across his knees, 
seemed to float through the half fog of the cold dawn, 
as the boat glided forward ever so slowly. I made it hug 
the shore as closely as was safe. We must not touch a 
twig or leaf, or we would lose that precious silence. Only 
one more bush ahead at the very turn, to screen us from 
the pool where the ducks were preparing for the day. 
Their soft chatter sounded like talk. 

A couple more feet ahead, and we had reached the 
bush. Bill signaled again. I held the boat motionless. 
From Bill’s attempts at sign language, I gathered that 
the ducks were at the far end of the pool. Knowing that 
the pool was big, it would be impossible to get a shot at 
the ducks from where we were, unless they came nearer. 
We waited. 

While Bill tried to peer through the bush, I held him 
and the boat as steady as I could. Along with silence 
we now must have no motion. Any move on Bill’s part 










































or of the bush, or any extra ripples on the water, might 
be enough to alarm these alert birds. To stalk ducks, 
one must have infinite patience and complete self-con- 


trol. Everything must be done slowly, carefully, and 
skillfully. These were migrating birds, stopping in the 
swamps on 
strange waters 


for a few days’ 
rest and food. I 
know of no ani- 
mate-or bird 
which is more 
keenly on guard 
at all times. 
This was the 
zero hour —the 
time of the 
greatest thrill in 
quack hunting. 
The ducks were 
just ahead; we 
were breathless- 
ly ready, nerves 
atingle, waiting 
for the signal to 


push beyond 
that last bush, 
flush the birds, 


and then try to 
get a single or 
double. What 
would the ducks 
do? We didn’t 
know. We, or 
something else, 
might alarm 
them at any mo- 
ment, and they 
would be gone 
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without our get- 


ting a shot at 
them. They 
might stay at 


the far end of 
the pool, or they 
might come our 
way. With bat- 
ed breath we 
waited. From 
the rear of the 
boat I could see 
nothing. I tried 
to follow’ the 
ducks by their 
quack- quacking. 
They seemed to 
be coming near- 
er every minute. 

I saw Bill 
take a firmer 
hold on his gun. 
He tensed. The 
ducks were com- 
ing our way—TI 
could hear them 
much plainer. 
My pulse 
throbbed harder 
and faster. I 
gripped the pad- 
dle, to be ready 
to shoot the boat 
forward at Bill’s 
signal. Every- 
thing was set. I 
held my breath. Bill’s gun was slowly rising—his shoul- 
ders twitched, and he grabbed frantically for his nose. 

“Cher-chow !” 

His sneeze was enough to wake the dead. It sounded 
like a cannon booming through the ultrasilence of the 
swamp. It was answered by loud quacking and the rush 
of beating wings, as the startled ducks departed for 
waters unknown. Of all the times to sneeze! What luck! 


ALKING about luck, what happened next was com- 

pletely unexpected. I couldn’t believe my eyes when 
that flock of ducks, just beginning to rise, swept directly 
over our heads. Bill was so surprised that his gun went 
off before he could aim it. The second barrel, however, 
took one duck dead center, and it plunked down into the 
Stream behind us with a loud splash. 

The ducks seemed to have lost all sense by this time. 
They were completely bewildered by the sudden clamor 
of the sneeze and gunshots. That is the only explana- 
tion that I have for their actions. Without rising any 
further, they swung in a short circle and came straight 
back at us. By now I had dropped the paddle in the 
boat and had snatched up my little 16 gauge Lefever. 
Bill was trying desperately to reload and, as usually hap- 
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pens in such a case, and at such a time, a shell stuck. 

As the birds went by, I pulled down on one, and it fell 
into the pool, wounded. By good fortune I realized 
this, and so used my second barrel to stop the cripple 
from disappearing into the swamp. 

Now was no time to pick up dead birds. Before re- 
loading, we concealed our boat as best we could among 
the bushes and swamp grass that lined the stream. With 
guns ready, we waited. The five or six birds remaining 
in the first flock would not return, but other ducks which 
our shooting had put to flight might circle over us with- 
in gunshot, or might even try to land on this big pool. 

For half an hour we didn’t stir from our hiding place. 
Instead, we kept constant watch in all directions. At 
times we would spot a lone duck in flight ; again, a whole 
flock from two to a dozen would circle over the swamp. 
None came near or low enough for a shot. Maybe we 
had not hidden well enough. Maybe it just happened 
that way. It was one of the breaks of the game. 

When all flying seemed to have stopped, we picked up 


our two dead birds—nice, plump mallards they were— 
and began all over again to make our slow, silent jour- 


ney along the stream. This time Bill had the paddle, 
and I sat in the front, gun across my knees, watching 
every spot ahead, ready to signal at the first sight or 
sound of game. Usually, we would hear the ducks 
quack-quacking before coming in sight of them on this 
ever-twisting, bending swamp stream. That is why we 


+e 


came to call it “quack huntin’. 


HERE is one big, fundamental difference between 

duck hunting, as it is usually done, and quack hunt- 
ing, as we do it. In duck hunting from blinds, you wait 
for the ducks to come to you; in quack hunting, you go 
to the ducks. That doesn’t sound like so much, but in 
reality it is a whale of a difference. In the first case, all 
that you need to do is to be well hidden and sit still. 
Your decoys do the rest. In the second case, you not 
only have to try to keep still and hidden, but you have 
to do it while you are on the move, matching all your 
wits and cunning against those of the ducks. To creep 
up within gunshot of wild, migrating ducks on strange 
waters is a real, man-sized job, which fails more often 
than it succeeds. On the average, you will get many 
more ducks from the blind. Three or four ducks in 
quack hunting is a good bag. To me, that is plenty of 
ducks for one day’s hunt. 

Nothing that I can think of has more of the hunting 
thrill than those tense, breathless moments between the 
time you first spot your ducks and start your stealthy 
advance on them until they are finally flushed. The 
actual shooting is an anticlimax in comparison. 

There is a difference in the shooting, too. From the 
blind most of your shooting is on birds as they come in. 
In quack hunting, most of your shots are on flushing 
birds. Of course a large number of the shots in botl 


types are at passing ducks in full flight. 

Thoughts similar to these were passing through my 
mind while I sat in the front of our little flat-bottomec 
boat and kept watch ahead. 


(Continued on page 102 
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Arnold had stopped at a likely-looking riffle 





BAIN ( ET up, you lazy bum, it is time to go fishing!” 
pike This, accompanied by a resounding thump on 
my nethermost portions, stirred me angrily. Then 
that word “fishing” penetrated my wakening con- 
sciousness. I realized then where I -was. I was in a most 
luxurious bed in a cabin in Seaside, Ore., which we had bor- 
rowed for the night. 

Early in November Arnold and I had decided to give the 
coast streams of Oregon a whirl. It had been planned in 
September or October, and my fishing fever had been accen- 
tuated by the fact that Arnold had been forced to delay his 
going from week to week. Then at last we were on our way. 
We were stopped now in Seaside, in the most northwestern 
corner of Oregon. 

We had driven down the night before through fog and 
rain. We had 125 miles under our belts, with 30 more to go 
before we could turn loose our fishing artillery upon the 
coast stream trout. We had a week of fishing ahead of us, 
and here I was sleeping! Luxury or no luxury, that bed 
couldn’t hold me for another instant. 

November isn’t the most ideal time to go fishing, I re- 
flected, as I started the car along the coast, bound for the 
Nehalem. The air was mighty chilly in the fog-rimmed 
world. Swirls of rain spattered against the wind shield. But 
warming me were an astounding number of hot cakes, rashers 
of bacon, and numerous cups of coffee. 





The river was full of rapids 


Oastwise ‘Trout 
B 
Edmond A. Du Perrier 
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And I was “goin’ fishin Is there any one thing that 
stirs the heart of a Waltonian more than gathering together 
the outfit? Planning, arguing, betting, hoping? Setting 
forth with nose twitching like a bird dog on point? Dream- 
ing of river vistas to come? Hoping to plant in the memory 
some stirring stretch of water where a valiant trout swirled 
and fought and came to shore at last, a victim of larger 
knowledge? No, sir. 

And there was a twitching eagerness in my hand for the 
feel of the cork, the surge of the running line, the screech 
of the reel. Suddenly I was very happy. I looked at Arnold, 
and he was peering ahead at the road, a smile curving about 
his lips. 

We twisted up a mountain road. Occasionally now we 
could get a glimpse of the roaring, turbulent, autumn Pacific. 
Then we turned sharply inland, went over the hump, and 
came down on the other side. 

“It won’t be long now,” I promised Arnold. 

“If you weren’t such a lazy— Here we are now! Turn 
left!” he shouted. We swung into the old coast highway. 
a muddy, disused road, and I put the car to work. Splash- 
ing and skidding, we pressed forward 3 miles more. And 
then Arnold straightened up in the seat. 

“Here,” he said briefly. 


PULLED the car into an open space at the side of the 

road, and with an almost furious silence we prepared for 
the trip. Most fishermen are content to fish the Nehalem 
from here to the ocean. A path like a sidewalk is at the 
edge of the river. But the other way—that was our choice, 
being fresh. 

Fully loaded with every bit of tackle there was a possible 
chance of using, we descended to the river. The chill air 
was wine as we trod swiftly along the river path. The first 
mile was easy; the second, for all its abrupt rises and falls, 
fair walking. But the third was a tougher proposition. We 
had decided to walk up as far as we could, to make the trip 
in one day. I was ahead, going along blithely enough, cata- 
loging the holes in the swift-running river against my re- 
turn. I missed the steps behind me. I turned. All I beheld 
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was the shrouded wetness of moss-covered trees. Arnold 


was gone! 
I retraced my steps. I had a suspicion, and I was right. 
We had passed a beautiful riffle, ending in a smooth eddy, 
a natural feeding place. I had it all spotted for future use. 
But here was my companion, in the full of it, working that 
water for all he was worth. And, as I watched, his pole 
arched. I heard the screech of his reel, saw his face go 
bright. 
The fish needed exercise, due to the chill of the morning, 
[ suppose. It leaped twice on him, and then started seaward. 
“You dirty.....” Arnold called that fish a name which 
means fight in any language, and the fish responded. It 
came tearing angrily back, and Arnold found himself with 
too much slack, and a sweet backlash in his reel. 
He straightened it out, and the fish 
settled down to a finish fight. At last 
Arnold brought it in. Belly up it 
came, then a feeble flop, and it was 
Arnold’s prize—and our first catch. 


66 AIT till I show that bird,” he 
chortled aloud. Just then he 
turned and found me watching him. 

“Is this nice?” I asked. “I saw it 
all. What do you mean by slipping 
out like this ?” 

He looked at me rather shame- 
facedly. “Aw—that hole. Say, I 
couldn’t resist.” Then he smiled hap- 
pily. “Look.” He held up a black- 
speckled, green-backed cutthroat. It 
was a beauty. 

“Salmo clarkii,” I said learnedly. 
“A miserable specimen, like its captor.” 

“Aw, tie a can to 
it,” Arnold suggested. 
“You just been wait- 
ing to do the same 
thing. Anyway, I’d 
rather walk up the 
river than that imita- 
tion switchback of a 
trail.” 

He was right! I 
was burning to get at 
the river and the trail 
was bad. So I set up 
my rod, walked far 
enough ahead of Ar- 
nold to make it good 
fishing for both of us, 
and hit the river. 

[ had no such luck 
as Arnold. For an 
hour or so I struggled 
on, wading the 
stream, climbing the 
banks, searching for 
those spots which 
have the air of a well- 
populated fish home. 
But I didn’t neglect 
any possible holes on the way—you may be sure of that. 

There were fish all right, but they were too smart for me. 
[ never got a hook into any of them, though they tackled 
my lure. I had gone more than a mile, when I climbed 
through a thicket, and found a twin riffle, a long cascade, 
and smooth water on my side of the river. 








HIT the white water, and let the hook drag back into the 

edge of the smooth water. Bam! Just like that! “Got 
one!” I shouted. But there was nothing but a damp, green 
world to answer me, except the fish, who, in the first leap, 
almost gave me the lie. He must have come straight for 
me under water, for I thought he was gone. My line went 
limp. I reeled in carelessly. Then I felt a surge, and he was 
away again, shaking his humpbacked head like a wild bull. 

He took the line clear across the stream, into the white 
water, and then out again. I was trembling with excitement. 
The first fish always gets me that way. But my fingers and 























Top—At almost every turn of the river we came upon a scene of great 
beauty. Bottom—A catch that had given us some rare sport 
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hands seemed cool to their task. For I was working that 
fish with the current between him and myself, and the ele- 
ment in which he lived now became his most malign enemy. 

Once again he leaped—a splendid, silvery, courageous 
leap. Then he came back to the force of firm pole tip and 
overwhelming water. I saw the clear shine of the leader, 
and the fish made a splashing circle at my feet. I dipped 
my left hand, and he was mine in the net—a green, spotted 
length of flaming life and color. The top of his head glowed 
a deep black-green. I turned him in my hand and gazed at 
Cutthroat ! 


the cruel slash of mouth, with its scarlet gills. 
He was not long, but heavy in the hand. 

There should be more in there for Arnold when he came, 
I thought, and went on up the stream. 
long 


I went quite a 
before I had another battle. Then an- 
other—which I lost. And a deceptive 
spot-of water, into which I dropped 
my lure quite by accident—due to 
snagging into a tree, and yanking it 
off with appropriate slurs upon its 
ancestry—yielded me the best one of 
the morning, a 17-inch one, a beauty, 
followed by more failures. 

It was nearing noon, and, except for 
the lightening of the gray, there 
seemed no change in the hours. The 
trees still dripped—dripped with an 
uncanny accuracy which always 
seemed to find the one vulnerable spot 
between the rim of my hat and the 
collar of my slicker. 

It'was cold, yet I was steaming ex- 
cept for my feet and legs. To clamber 
up that moss-grown, vine-enshrouded 
river in the bottom of that pine-clad 
ravine took energy, 
every inch of the 
way. And I was 
well loaded with a 
tackle-weighted coat, 
a pack on my back, 
and my basket none 
too light. There was 
a demanding vacancy 
back of my tightened 
belt, too. 


distance 





SAT on the bank 

until I saw Arnold 
slashing his way up- 
stream, covering 
every logical spot 
with a deft wrist. 

Then I got busy. I 
took the small pan 
from my pack and 
cleared the bark from 
a fallen log with my 
tiny ax until I got dry 
wood. 

I am willing to bur- 
den myself slightly, if 
I know there is a fu- 
ture reward. The newspaper, the pan, and the bucket 
crammed with food were their own reward in that rain- 
drenched glen. I cleaned the trout, and emptied the bacon 
from the small pail. When the water boiled and the coffee 
aroma scented the mist, I started the bacon and trout. Some 
dry rusks completed the repast. 

Arnold must have smelled the coffee. He was a long way 
from the fire, but I saw his lank, lean form straighten. I 
saw his line come in, and he wasted no time coming up 
the bank. 

I’ve had the good fortune to eat some mighty fine dinners 
in my life—from caviar to nuts, with an unimpaired wine 
list. But that bacon-stripped trout, the dry rusks, the black, 
invigorating coffee! Man, in that drenched glen, with the 
wood smoke in my nose, and my body alive and sparkling, 
and a morning of the finest fishing in the world behind me 
—why, that feast, prepared by my own hands, was the finest 
banguet to which I ever sat down. (Continued on page 63) 
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Coyote pup. More likely than not, this youngster 
would constitute one summer scalp on the Govern- 
ment hunter's list of sheep-destroying predators 
instead of eating ground squirrels until fall, when 
it would yield a valuable pelt to some trapper. 
Photo by J. Dixon 


Part |] 
MAJOR North American wild life problem is 
the destruction of fur-bearing mammals which 
accompanies the methods at present employed 
5 in the killing of coyotes, chiefly by workers of one 
division of the Bureau of Biological Survey. The execu- 
tive officers of the Bureau who favor-a continuation and 
extension of this work, over the protests of practically 
all biologists, including, I have reason to believe, a ma- 
jority of those within the Biological Survey itself, are 
making every effort to more than double their appropria- 
tions for killing animals. The article, “The Other Side 
of the Poison Case,” by my good friend, W. C. Hender- 
son, Associate Chief of the Bureau, which appeared in 
December Outpoor LIFE, is another defensive effort to 
reduce the growing volume of criticism against bills S. 
3483 and H. R. 9599. These 
bills, which at first, by their 
very audacity and the huge- 
ness of the amounts in- 
volved, gave promise of be- 
ing passed, would authorize 
the ten-year program and 
thereby leave the way open 
to devote more than $13,- 
000,000 to the killing of wild 
animals. 
As a clever brief and able 





defense of perhaps the 
largest organized attempt 


at destruction of wild life 
ever undertaken anywhere, 
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A Reply to W. C. Henderson’s Defense of 
the Biological Survey in the December 
Issue of OUTDOOR LIFE 


By 
E. Raymond Hall 


Assistant Professor of Vertebrate Zoology, University 
of California 


finding facts and combining these into an accurate pic- 
ture of the whole, regardless of the direction in which 
the conclusions may point. This difference of viewpoint 
should be emphasized because the problem concerned is 
a biological one, not a legal one. 

The adroitness of the plea is illustrated by the opening 
sentences: “As man has advanced in civilization, other 
traits have developed including that of mercy, with 
abhorrence of cruelty and a desire to avoid the needless 
taking of wild life.” These are fine words, admirably 
calculated to obscure the issue. 


HERE is genuine spellbinding, too, in the way in 

which he creates out of thin air a certain aura of 
authority, hints expansively of investigations that never 
took place, and makes impressive play with the names 
of his own colleagues of the Survey bloc, until our be- 
niused senses finally awake to the fact that, outside the 
single coyote stomach count mentioned later, not a docu- 
ment has been cited or appears to be citable, not a fact 
substantiated. And the circumstance that the recent 
history of the subject is of an avalanche of protest over 
the signature of almost 
every naturalist of standing 
in North America is ig- 
nored with a coolness which 
is genuinely magnanimous. 
In the trial of the predators 
the Biological Survey seems 
to be not only prosecuting 
attorney, but plaintiff as 
well. Surely the burden of 
proof lies with them, and 
the proof must be highly 
concrete which asks $13, 
000,000 damages. 

Now to the evidence itself. 
Such an outright misstate- 


“The Other Side of the ment as, for example, that 
Poison Case” arouses my in which Mr. Henderson 
unbounded admiration. As atta iate: snemistiinaiainaiia Maas, speaks of coyotes having 
a correct statement of ac- is the skunk. Photo of skunk kitten transmitted rabies to thou- 
tual practice in the wild by Geo. Tompkins sands of human beings, while 
life destruction division of tremendously appealing to 


the Survey, as a sound statement of economic biology, 
or as an accurate statement of fact aiming to provide a 
basis for economy and soundness in legislation, it is bad— 
very bad! 

That this article perturbs me, and not Mr. Henderson, 
probably is explained, I am willing to admit, by a dif- 
ference in our training. Mr. Henderson’s training in law 
has encouraged, and his success with varied legal prob- 
lems of the Survey has required, the well-known legal 
procedure of emphasizing the favorable, suppressing the 
unfavorable, and magnifying trivialities to obscure the 
main issues if this be helpful i1. the defense of his client. 
The writer’s training in science has encouraged, and sub- 
sequent biological experience in research, economic ap- 
plication, and teaching have required, the process of 


the layman, emphasizes a lack of biological knowledge 
and leads one seriously to consider whether or not other 
of the statements which the reader has no way of check- 
ing are of similar nature. 

Indeed, some are similar. For instance, the observa- 
tion that “if a few baits are overlooked, they present no 
danger as potential poisons for killing fur bearers and 
otl.er forms of animal life” is truly startling to those with 
field experience. A quotation of some field notes made 
at the time of observation in company with a Govern- 
ment trapper friend of mine in August, 1930, seems justi- 
fied here. 

“At one set of steel traps which contained a coyote 
pup, another pup lay dead, about 35 feet away. Inves- 
tigation disclosed that this second one had been killed 
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by poison. The set was made near a poison station 
which had been put out by this Biological Survey 
trapper last November (1929), or ten months ago. 
This station had been destroyed the next spring by 
burning the poisoned carcass which served as a lure 
to carnivorous animals. However, some of the suet 
cubes, thirty or forty of which the trapper said he had 
scattered in a circle 20 to 40 feet away from the car- 
cass, had remained, and the young coyote, which 
probably had been waiting around for his companion 
(caught in the trap) to come on, had found and eaten 
one or more of the suet cubes. I could see where the 
trapper had burned the poisoned carcass. To my re- 
mark, ‘It looks like you missed one of the poisoned 
suet cubes. The higher Biological Survey officials 
say that they are all picked up and burned,’ he in sub- 
stance replied that he would like to see anybody find 
all the little cubes after they had lain around on the 
ground where they could be covered by gravel, dirt, 
sticks, leaves, etc. ‘If I find any, in looking around, I 
throw them into the fire.’ ‘But you don’t know how 
many have been eaten by animals or carried away; so 
you can’t tell whether you get them or not.’ ‘I'd like 
to see any Government trapper that could find them, 
or that would waste much time looking for them. | 
put out 35,000 poisoned baits that the Government 
sent me last year, and I would like to see anybody 
find them. I didn’t want to put them out, but I 
wouldn't do like some trappers, who say they put them 
out and then don’t. This fall I have about made up 
my mind to quit before I will put out any more poison. 


‘6 STF T knew times would be good enough to get a 
job next spring, I would quit this month, and in 
the next two months make as much, if furs are a fair 
price, as my whole winter’s salary. Poison ain’t worth 
much except to kill pups, even if they do say it is good. 
[ have gone after the old stock killers, both wolves 
and coyotes, with traps when I was a private trap- 
per, to get them where the Government trappers couldn't 
get them with poison and sometimes with traps too. 
“Tt sure is a shame the way fur is ruined by sum- 
mer catches. Some of the stockmen think they get 
some benefit out of it; but, if we didn’t catch these now 
(pointing to his sack of scalps), plenty of poor devils 
would this fall, and they need the money. There are 
four or five different private trappers who trap over my 
line, and if the stuff wasn’t caught out so much in sum- 
mer, there would be more private trappers. With the 
price of fur what it has been the last few years, there 
wouldn’t be any more coyotes than there are now if 
they left it to the private trappers! These pups that you 
make such a big showing on are not going to catch any 



























Close-up view of a male mountain coyote captur 


Photo by C. A. Holliger 
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A grand old sport which is not holdi 





ed at the foot of 
Yosemite Falls, Yosemite Valley, December 31, 1914. The 
killing of coyotes in Yosemite National Park is now prohibited. 





2 ng its own where the Poison 
rigade is at work 


sheep before they are caught in the fall by some private 
trapper.” Here you have one man’s idea of his work. 

Incidentally, this hunter is regarded by the state leader 
as one of his very best men. I think he is, too. For 
one thing he reports all of the fur bearers killed. None 
of my other Government trapper friends do this. This 
hunter says he can afford to report them because the 
smaller fur bearers were so thoroughly killed off in his 
region, when poison was first put out several years ago, 
that he doesn’t take much except coyotes now! 

Another Government hunter, one of the high catch 
men in his state, told me recently that his experience 
showed that: “After these fat baits lie on the ground 
for a couple of weeks, they become rancid and, although 
the older coyotes will not eat them, every skunk 
that comes along will eat them, and the young 
foxes and young coyotes do likewise.” 

Implication that the relatively few smaller fur 
bearers which are poisoned die where they can 
be found more readily than the coyotes is not 
borne out by my experience or that of Government 
hunters of my acquaintance. In using poisoned 
baits a relatively larger number of coyotes than of 
other carnivores will be found, even by a person 
who wants to find them all. For one thing the 
coyote is so much bigger than the others that he 
is more easily seen. Secondly, the coyotes in win- 
ter generally do not live in burrows as do the fur 
bearers. When sick or dying from poisoned baits, 
many of the fur bearers disappear in their burrows, 
whereas the coyotes more often die in the open. 
Naturally, therefore, a larger proportion of coyotes 
than fur bearers are found in most cases. 


VEN so, thirty-two skunks and kit foxes were 
found above ground in one place where poison 
was put out under a Biological Survey killer’s direc- 
tion, as against eight coyotes; just four times as 
many other carnivores as coyotes, not allowing for 
the fur bearers which escaped into their burrows to 
die. Subsequent investigation in the area where this 
occurred indicates that (Continued on page 82) 
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Lett —The 
rod was 
kept low 
down near 
the water 


Right— 
His back- 
hand cast 
was a per- 
fect cast 


OW A Master Does I 





Trout Fishing With George La Branche 


By A. 


VERY trout fisherman, whether he flicks a fly or 
oe = wangles a worm, naturally yearns to see the mas- 
ies 4 ter of his favorite art at work. If he has read his 
f ale books and found them good, and if his fortunate 
friends who know the man wax enthusiastic about the magic 
of his rod, then, indeed, the urge becomes a fixed purpose. 

Such was my case. During my stay in the Berkshire Hills, 
I heard that George La Branche was fishing round about 
on several of the waters we were covering—the Kinderhook, 
the Green River, and the Konkapot. Stories reached us of 
4-pound trout taken by him on the very streams where 
we had to be satisfied with an occasional 8, 9, and 10-inch fish. 

The case was getting desperate, and the days were pass- 
ing. Finally, just as my wife 
and I were entering a famous 
pool in the limpid Green River, 
a gentleman appeared on the 
bridge above and questioned 
me about the extension of the 
trout season, due to days taken 
out because of the drouth. He 
seemed like the picture in Hew- 
itt’s book on “Salmon,” and, 
after we had talked flies and 
fishing, I told him I was par- 
ticularly anxious to meet Mr. 
La Branche, and asked him if 
he knew him. When he said 
“Yes” and changed the subject, 
I was sure he was the man | 
sought, for I had been told of 
his dislike of publicity or 
praise. When I introduced my 
wife, he quietly gave his name 
as La Branche, and the ice was 
pleasantly broken. We accepted 
his invitation to visit his home 
after our fishing was finished, 
and spent an evening with him 
and an H. J. Howell, and their 
wives, talking nothing but fish- 











Stopping the back cast at vertical 


C. Barrell 


ing. Mr. Howell was himself a famous fisher of trout, sal- 
mon, and bonefish. For hours, next day, my fishing partner 
and I watched Mr. La Branche’s skill with the dry fly, on 
the Konkapot. My rod was never set up—it was out of 
place. It was a time for the camera and for observation. 
Admiration was mingled with chagrin, as I came to realize 
the long way I had to go before I became more than an 
enthusiastic tyro. 

As he started to fish, I was impressed with his great in- 
tentness. He studied the water with the utmost care. His 
eye noted every possible obstruction which might catch his 
backcast. He simply refused to hook his flies in the trees, 
which, alas, held many of ours. Ever alert for the expected 
rise, he struck on the split sec- 
ond, and so hooked many a fish 
you and I would have missed, 
with the excuse that “They are 
not hitting very hard.” Just 
as a crack sprinter gets away 
with the pistol, Mr. La Branche 
seemed to snap his wrist at the 
very moment the trout flashed. 

Many of us practice casting 
on the grass, by the hour. Why 
not practice striking also, and 
avoid our usual slowness, so 
common at the beginning of the 
season and at the start of each 
day’s fishing? 

He never hurried, but pains 
takingly touched every little 
pocket, going over some spots 
again and again, and often 
raising a fish after repeated 
trials. I noticed he was cover- 
ing many unlikely points which 
we would have passed by. “In 
a river which is fished hard, 
put your fly where the other 
fellow doesn’t,” was his explan- 
ation. It’s a point to remember, 
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Left—Bal- 
ance—a 
perfect 
balance 


always 


Right—In- 


tent 


and 


ready for 
the ex- 
pected rise 


and perhaps you can arrive at the reasons. At any rate, the 
plan works, and so it’s good. Of course, he missed a rise 
now and then. If he hadn’t, I might have given up fishing 
for miniature golf. And of course he got snagged in the 
water, for he took all kinds of chances. By using a forward 
down sweep, which sent a loop in the line rolling toward 
the hook, he mysteriously disengaged his fly nearly every 
time. “It doesn’t pay to be impatient or lose your temper 
at this sport. It’s just handicapping yourself unnecessar- 
ily,” was his comment. This was a direct hit on most of 
us. I recalled the slips on the rocks, the snarls in the leader, 
and the knots to be untied, the snagging of my fly, not once 
but repeatedly, with fish rising just ahead. Yes, and I re- 
membered what caused it all, and what I said and did at 
those times, and how much time and enjoyment I lost before 
I pulled myself together and chose deliberately to let pa- 
tience be my everpresent guide—for the time being at least. 


ERFECT balance, under all the trying conditions found 

in wading a trout stream, is apparent in every picture I 
took. There was a planned sure-footedness, so that his felt- 
soled brogues never slipped. It was in great contrast to 
the splashing struggles and irritating falls of most of us. 
And, of course, it saved energy and prevented nerve strain. 
It kept him in position to cast with precision and to hook 
his fish with certainty. More than years of experience are 
needed to produce such correlation and unconscious grace. 


There must be muscles and nerves of the best, perfectly 
under the command of a keen intellect, and a love and re- 
spect for the art of fishing with a fly. 

3ut the casting and the catching of trout provided the 
high points of interest. First, as to tackle, Mr. La Branche 
used an 8-foot rod of the finest American make. It weighed 
3% ounces. It had plenty of backbone, yet in my hand it 
felt like a living thing, and was superb in balance. It was 
powerful, yet with enough action to insure perfect control 
of the line. Probably Mr. La Branche and Mr. Hewitt have 
contributed more than any others in bringing American fly 
rods for both trout and salmon to their present high levels. 
Gone forever are the long and whippy rods which were in 
vogue when English ideas prevailed. Mr. La Branche’s 
reel was of special make, and the tapered line came from 
England. The leader was long and tapered to a great fine- 
ness. It was not stained with silver. He was very positive 
that he has never been able to take more trout with the 
dark-tinted gut, which has become popular with so many 
fishermen. 

His flies were mostly gold-bodied variants tied abroad. 
The hooks ranged among the smallest sizes. The hackles 
were from old English gamecocks, stiff and glistening, 
sparsely tied, of medium length in some instances, and long 
and spidery in others. Many were brown, others gray or 
black. The wings were tiny, immature affairs. The flash 
of gold on the body clearly (Continued on page 56) 
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cast 


Right— 
Only oc- 
casionally 
did he get 


snagged 
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Some of the islands were de- 
cidedly rocky 


HAVE read a 
lot about the 
musky fishing 
in Lake of the 
Woods, but have not seen 
much in print about the 
hunting. Possibly a de- 
scription of one small 
hunt may be interesting 
to the Ovutpoor LiFe 
family. 





Bill and I have been on many big game hunts and fishing 
trips together, so when the nights got frosty and the leaves 
began to turn, last October, I was not at all surprised when 
he came into my office one day with that peculiar glint in his 


eyes that is only observed in 
out-of-doors men. This glint 
comes once or twice a year and 
would probably not be noticed 
except by one familiar with 
what that season of the year 
does to one’s “insides.” 

Without any introduction, 
Bill said, “Doc, let’s go up to 
Lake of the Woods, hunting.” 
“You’re on,” says I. The rest 
was just detail of preparation. 
We organized a party of five, to 
travel in two cars, and wired 
our reservations to the guide 
who had taken care of Bill and 
his friends on a former fishing 
trip. 

We left Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
3ill, Ernie, and I, in Bill’s Wil- 
lys-Knight, with all our plunder, 
and arrived at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., in the middle of the 
afternoon. We had agreed to 
stop there all night, in order to 
visit with our old friend, Shep- 
ard, chicken hunter, dog fancier, 
and prince of good fellows. 

Howard and Mitch, the other 
members of our party, had gone 
on direct to Warroad in How- 
ard’s car, in order to get in a 


A smallisland inhabited by a 
fisherman 








IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 
The Galloping Tarpon 


By R. C. GREY 


Part I of an unusual description of fishing experiences 
in Florida waters and the Everglades 


Tales of a Beastly Brotherhood 
by W.S. CHADWICK 
Hyenas and crocodiles inthe African Jungle 


A French River Conquest 
By RAY FORBES 


An exceptionally well-told reportof an expedition 
in quest of bass and pike 


~ . . 
Cougar Characteristics 
By M.E. HATCHER 


A veteran student of the mountain lion 
offers his experiences and conclusions 


Bayou Bass 
By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


Arkansas fishing under novel conditions 
and in spite of difficulties 








One of the islands with ‘‘pic- 
ture rocks’”’ 


day or two of fishing be- 


A fore the game _ season 
° opened. 

We three had a bully 

ur r1se Ul C time with “Shep” until 

1:30 p. m. next day. We 


By Dr. M. C. Johnston 


laid over to allow Bill, 
who was a governor or 
colonel or something in 
the Kiwanis, to eat lunch- 
eon with them. We then 


“beat it” for Warroad, Minn., arriving there about 5 p. m. 
and in plenty of time to make all arrangements for our boat 
trip of 75 miles next day. 

Few people who have not been there realize the size of this 


lake. It covers an area of over 
1,000 square miles and is dotted 
with over 3,000 islands, nearly 
all of which are wooded, and 
which vary in size from 10 feet 
in diameter to over 1,000 acres 
in extent. This, combined with 
a very crooked shore line, nu- 
merous peninsulas, etc., gives 
one an ever-changing panorama 
of beauty, especially in the fall 
when the woods are dressed in 
all their autumn finery. 


HERE is a large body of 

open water at the south- 
western end of the lake, about 
50 miles across, so that the gaso- 
line boat of about 25 tons’ capac- 
ity, on which we engaged pas- 
sage, was out of sight of land 
part of the time, and, when the 
wind blows, whew !—but more 
of that anon. 

We embarked at 6:30 a. m.: 
that is, we went on board, as the 
captain had informed us that he 
would leave at 7 sharp—and 
waited for this and that until 
nearly 11 before the boat lett 
the dock. 

This boat carried the mail, 
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express, freight, and passengers, and made about six or eight 
stops before arriving at Flag Island, our first destination, 
where we were to meet our guide, Charlie. 

Flag Island is in Minnesota. It is not an island at all, but 
a peninsula. There is a vast area, mostly swamp land, jut- 
ting out into the lake on the east side of Manitoba, and many 
miles from any connection with the United States. It be- 
longs to Minnesota through some freak arrangement of in- 
ternational boundaries. 

We stopped at the customs office on Oak Island, I think it 
was called, where we paid the duty on our ammunition, etc., 
and here it was that a joke developed on me. I had just fitted 
my .30-06 Springfield with telescope sights and 
had brought along about 300 full-jacketed car- 
tridges to try out on gulls, ete., on our ride in, 
without any thought of duty. The duty on my 
ammunition amounted to about $10, and I did not 
shoot over a dozen times altogether, and only 
twice at game. The boys never got over joshing 
me about the high cost of ammunition, etc. 


W! FINALLY arrived at Flag Island, also 
called the “lower camp,” about sunset, dis- 
embarked, and stretched our legs. It felt good 
to get on land again after an entire day on this 
little boat. Here we met Mitch and Howard, 
who had had bad luck getting transportation and 
who had not had any fishing after all. 

We all transferred our plunder to a small, open 
boat of the skiff variety, propelled by an out- 
hoard motor to complete our journey to the 
“upper camp,” which was our final 
destination. 


It got pitch dark and drizzled a The author 


little. Six of us in this small boat, and his big 

gether with all our duffle and guns fon thoniee 
together with a our duffle and guns, for the pho- 
etc., made quite a load, and there tographer 


wasn’t any room to spare. 

The wind blew cold, and the spray 
cut our faces. 

We had over 20 miles to go in that 
frail craft, winding in and out among 
islands and rocks in the black, 
dark night. We all felt more 
or less nervous, and wondered 
how far we could swim in 
that cold water with all our 
clothes on, in case we should 
capsize or hit a rock, but none 





of us would admit being 
scared. To add to the enjoy- 
ment, Charlie told several 


tales of boats being swamped, 
parties going out and never 
more being heard of, etc., 
which helped raise our spir- 
its. After what seemed to be 
about ten or twelve hours of 
this dodging among islands 
and rocks that were almost 
completely invisible to us, we 
at last saw a glimmer of light 
which we soon found ema- 
nated from the cook shack of 
i Me camp. Were we 
glad ¢ 

_To add to our enjoyment, 
Charlie’s wife had prepared for us one of the finest meals a 
hungry man ever sat down to—venison, hot biscuits, stewed 
igs, honey, mince pie, real coffee, etc. 

We had eaten nothing since early morning except a very 
meager lunch on board ship, and as it was now nearly 10 
P. i. we certainly did do justice to that meal. We were in 
Canada and, as Ernie aptly stated it, “If any man thirsteth 
let him drink,” or words to that effect. Anyway, a little 
snort trom the black bottle before supper helped to drive out 
the chills and the thoughts of that awful trip through the 
dark and wet. 

Right now is a good time to state that our guide, Charlie, 
surely “knew his onions.” He dodged between rocks and 
islands, avoided sunken logs, and drove that boat into the 
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teeth of a wet gale, when not a.star could be seen, without 
any hesitation or delay. We had an Elto Quad on that boat, 
and she surely made things hum. 

After a very hearty meal we filled our pipes and sat 
around, all talking at once. There was a party of three fel- 
lows from Missouri there, who had been fishing and hunting 
for a week previous to our arrival. We got real friendly in 
short order. Ernie discovered a fellow aviator in one of 
them, and I guess they got so interested in reviewing war 
experiences and sampling the wet goods, that they forgot to 
go to bed. Anyway they were still at it, or had com- 
menced again, when we all met at breakfast next mornine. 

Breakfast !! Hot cakes anJ 
maple’ syrup, venison cutlets, 
honey, coffee, oatmeal and 
cream, crisp bacon, and eggs, 
if one wanted them. How 
that woman could cook!! 

We all ate like threshers— 
and, boys, they are some 
eaters! Just imagine “eats” 
like that out in the woods! 
Every meal was different, too. 
That lady must have sat up 
nights planning how to make 
us gorge ourselves, and she 
must have spent the entire 
year canning fruits and 
vegetables to carry’ her 
through the hunting season, 
for we certainly punished a 
lot of groceries. 

The day happened to be 
Sunday and, as hunting is 
prohibited on Sunday in Can- 
ada, we loafed around, took 
pictures, climbed the high 
points to look around and get ready 
for the following day. After a very 
hearty breakfast next morning, we 
all loaded ourselves into three boats, 
all equipped with outboard motors, 
and proceeded to hunt the large is- 
lands for deer and possibly moose. 

The Missourians had shot their 
their “‘Es- limit of deer, and one of them took 

— 3ill and me in one boat; Charlie 

took Ernie and his aviator pal in 
another: while Mitch and Howard were in a 
third boat, with a second guide. The plan was 
to place one or two of the fellows on stands and 
then drive the boat to the other end of the island, 
or peninsula, and make a racket and chase the 
deer out where the standers could get shooting. 
It worked fine and was the easiest, or laziest, 
hunting Bill and I had ever experienced. 


““Peatoch’’ 
and Ernie 
congratu- 
lating each 
other upon 


N A short time Bill and Howard and Ernie 

had each connected with a nice deer, which 
we considered very good for the first day 
out. There were lots of deer on these large 
islands, and they did not seem to be as 
wise as most white-tailed deer [ have met. 
They did not do much sneaking or doubling 
back, but very promptly appeared on the various 
runways, making toward the next island or 
mainland, whichever happened to be closest, 
allowing comparatively easy shooting. 

Mitch had one rather poor shot and I did not get a chance 
at all that day. We hauled our deer right back to camp, and 
had them all hung up before supper time. More good “eats,” 
an hour trading experiences, and then to bed in real beds, 
“there to sleep and perchance to dream.” 

We were awakened next morning by Nels building a fire 
in our bunk house stove, and soon were arrayed about the 
festive board, making our brags about what we would do 
today. Mitch especially seemed to have it in for those deer. 

“Tust show me one today,” says he. “That's all that I 
want; I’ll do the rest.” 

We divided up as on the previous day, except that Mitch, 
Howard, John, and Charlie went (Continued on page 84) 
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A Story of Night Hunting for 
Alligators on the Isthmus 
of Panama 


A sportsman loves hunting, 
and is not averse to a flavoring 
—or should I say spice—of 
danger, I would advise him to 
go crocodile hunting at night. 

In Maine, I have hunted deer, moose, 
bear, and what not. In the tropics, I have 
played about with such things as jaguars, 
leopards, wild pigs, boa constrictors, ant 
bears, and a lot of other things. But for a 
real, honest to gosh sport, lobo del agua 
(wolves of the water), crocodiles and al- 
ligators, furnish the one and only game. 

During eight years in the tropics, | 
killed and secured over 900 of these water 
wolves, as the natives term them. The last eight months of 
my stay in the tropics were spent in the interior of 
Colombia, among the hostile San Blass Indians. There 
were just two of us went up there. My partner was as 
fine a fellow as a man could hook up with, big and power- 
ful. 

Our objective was gold, and we spent eight months 
hunting for gold, when we were not running from the 
Indians, or swimming from them. You can’t do much 
running there, the jungle is too thick. You have to keep 
pretty close to the bed of the brooks, in order to travel 
more than 2 or 3 miles in a day. We had lots of excite- 
ment and shot a lot of game; that was all we had to eat. 
Those Indians used bows and arrows, blowpipes with 
poisoned darts, and spears. 
My partner got hurt the 
last time we ran across 
them, and we holed up for 
a month till he got better. 

As far as the water 
would allow, we made the 
trip in a launch, with a 
sail to use in case our 
engine gave out. We left 
the launch about a hun- 
dred miles upriver and 
took to our dugout; 
cayuca, the natives call it. 





EAR the mouth of the 
river, where the fresh 


water and the salt meet 
and mingle, is a_ great 
place for alligators and 


crocodiles. On our way out from Colombia, we got down 
to Agua Dulce, as the natives call this place, just at dark, 
so we dropped anchor midstream, and decided to go 
’gatoring. 

There are two methods of hunting alligators. One idea 
is to go in a motor boat to their feeding grounds, and just 
shoot, as they go by. You never get any that way, because 
they sink as soon as you shoot them. You may kill a few, 
but there is no sport to that. 

The real method combines work, worry, and thrills by 
the million, and requires a few words in explanation. 
There are certain things that are essential. First, a dugout, 
a small one that handles easily. Next, a good head lamp, 
that fastens to your hat. Third, a gun, most anything will 
do. I have used a muzzle-loading shotgun, double-barreled 
i0 gauge, Colt revolver, Colt automatic pistol, Mannlicher 
rifle, Springfield, all sizes of Winchester rifles. I have 
lassoed them, and I have caught lots of them, up to 6 feet, 
in my hands. Well, that’s all for a gun. After you get the 





The author and his dugout, 
or “‘cayuca’”’ 


The author with some of the alligator heads 
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Wolves 


By 
R. H. Sturdivant 


gun, any kind at ali, you want a big hook 
made of five-eighths steel, with a 5-inch 
throat. Have the point to the hook very 
sharp, because their hides are tough. This 
hook you lash securely to one end of a 
6-foot pole, or a piece of 34-inch pipe, and 
to the other end of the pipe you secure the 
end of a length of 150 feet of half-inch 
line. The other end of the line is fastened 
to the bow of the cayuca. All ready? 
Let’s go. 

In the 





stern of the cayuca, Arden 
swung the paddle, silently. In the bow, I 
knelt, headlight going, rifle and pole 
handy, the line coiled in a tub to keep it 
from kinking. Nearly opposite to our anchorage was a 
bayou. This was a wonderful feeding ground for ‘gators. 

Ten minutes’ paddling and there shone, reflected to the 
rays of the lamp, a dozen pairs of eyes, bright red, all be- 
longing to small ’gators. We were after big ones, and 
passed these little fellows by. It’s a wonderful thrill, this 
sighting of a big one. Nearly a hundred yards ahead, high 
up on the bank, shone two lamps, and they were big ones. 


OISELESSLY, Arden forced that cayuca ahead. Twen- 

ty feet away we hit a mud bank and the cayuca stuck. 
I lined the rifle on the eye nearest me and fired. Down the 
steep, slippery bank the alligator slithered like a streak, and 
hit the water not 2 feet from the cayuca. He literally 
drenched us with the filthy 
mud and water. As luck 
would have it, Arden, in 
the stern, got the worst of 
it, and I doubled up with 
laughter. If one had 
stood close and thrown 
mud and water on him 
with a bucket for a full 
minute, Arden would have 
been no muddier, or mad- 
der. Arden rinsed the 
most of it off, and we let 
that ’gator go for a 
while, and we started on. 
A hundred yards up- 
stream, two pairs of eyes 
gleamed—two pairs of big 
ones at the same time. | 
selected the biggest ones, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and slowly, silently, Arden 
drove the cayuca ahead. 

With the muzzle of the rifle, a .25-35 Winchester, with- 
in a foot of the nearest eye, I fired, dropped the rifle to 
the bottom of the cayuca, and grabbed the pole. In an 
instant, I got the feel, that is, I got the hook between the 
bones to the lower jaw. I gave a sharp pull, to embed the 
hook securely, and let go just in season to seize the line 
and take a turn about a tholepin provided purposely. Like 
a streak, that crocodile “high tailed” it upstream. I let the 
line slip by the tholepin so as not to snub up with a jerk, 
and he towed us upstream at a speed of at least 10 miles 
an hour. The drag of the cayuca, combined with the loss 
of one eye, caused him to lose his bearings, and he ran 
aground, 

I slashed the towline close to the cayuca and splashed 
through the mud and water to a clump of brush close by 
and took two turns with the line about the whole bunch, 
which seemed to be firmly rooted. (Continued on page 74) 
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’4 long, old farmhouse 
Abel on the slope and the 
still longer white barns at Jud’s 
farm. Morning was making 
its entry back of the rounded 
hills barricading the little val- 
ley from the outside world. A 
silence lay like a blanket over 
this world of still sleeping 
people, the morning stars fad- 
ing out through uncertain 
hickories and oaks. There was 
no time to waste. The mo- 
ment would soon arrive when 
the sun would climb up over 
the softly modeled hills, and 
then, by all the rules of squir- 
rel hunting, we should be lo- 
cated under the _hickories, 
where the luscious shellbark 
cuttings were falling, as the hungry squir- 
rels eagerly garnered their morning meals. 

The first hour following the arrival of the 
sun is supposed to be the best of all the day 
for the hunting of the Ohio squirrels. This 
was a morning ideal for such hunting. The 
night before it had rained. The woods would 
be silent underfoot. The grass in the or- 
chard through which we passed bent with cold 
dew that penetrated our hunting boots in- 
stantly. But the chill and dampness that we 
had noticed so keenly coming up the vailey 
evaporated like a memory under our strenu- 
ous climbing up the sides of the big pasture 
to get to the hunting ground. 

“Whew!” My heart beat a marching tune, 
and I could see Roy squeezing steaming per- 
spiration from his brow with a shaking finger 
when we paused for breath and a few words 
of warning before separating. 

“Be careful of your shooting,” was the 
whispered caution Roy now gave to me. 

“Especially the ground shots,” I answered. 

And without more conversation we separated and entered 
the timber, to follow our diverse courses in search of game. 

This is about the usual method we use in hunting squir- 
rels in the hills with shotguns. Nothing so complicated— 
not even exciting on the face of things—but with dawn 
growing, and the silence encompassing this sloping land, 
there is a thrilling sense of loneliness and expectancy to be 
felt. The whole hunt is an adventure. 


re ee 


OY was to follow along the lower end of the woodland. 

I expected to keep well up, just under the crest of the 
ridge. There was to be no whistling to keep up contact, 
for that is a good way to warn an especially wary old fox 
or gray squirrel that there are hunters about. It seems 
that at this particular season of the year squirrels become 
very wary. It is my sincere opinion that wild game that 
occupy these steadily hunted regions have an inborn sense 
of impending danger at a particular time of the year. I 
have oftentimes noticed that a few weeks before the open- 
ing of the hunting season one can go through a good squir- 
rel woods and see plenty of game that apparently is com- 
pletely devoid of all caution. But the moment a few shots 
reverberate through these sequestered aisles from the hunt- 
ers’ guns, then all is changed. A careless step or a broken 





had bagged 
a snipe 


Right — The 
&ray squirrel 
1s a difficult 
target to bag 





It is in the blood of the 
Ohio Valley gunner to 
love squirrel hunting 









E PARKED the ma- 3 aoe branch will send them either 
chine between the rest after I scurrying for the shelter of a 


den tree or whip them around 
a branch into safe hiding in 
the leafy top of a feed tree. 

With this in mind, I started 
walking slowly up a winding 
old sheep trail. The farmer 
had allowed his sheep to pas- 
ture in this woods. This makes 
hunting through the timber all 
the more easy. In these trails 
there are few dead leaves to 
rustle underfoot. Most of the 
dry branches are removed, and 
one can advance with a little 
care as silently as a _ ghost. 
Overhead the tops of the hick- 
ories and the oaks were begin- 
ning to color under the dawn. 
I paused every few yards to 
listen, my mouth open and my 
breath bated, to catch the first foreign sound 
that might emanate from those acres of leaf 
and branch that now surrounded me on every 
hand. 

Down the hillside I saw Roy’s hunting 
coat for a second as he paused under a glow- 
ing old shellbark hickory. Then it disap- 
peared, and I knew that he was out of all 
danger of a shot in that direction in case game 
might appear from the lower side. 


IDWAY of the woodland I came to a 
woven wire fence that had just recently 
been built. Here I would be forced to unload 
my gun to climb over the swaying wire at 
a post. Before attacking this task, I sat down 
on a log and listened closely. A faint breeze 
was already springing up with the dawn. This 
must be probed with the senses in order to 
cull from its harmony the least unusual break. 
Nothing broke the deep hush, not even a chip- 
munk rustled in the leaves. Apparently, the 
great oaks and hickories were deserted of life. 
I had just lifted myself up and was preparing to cross 
the fence, when a sudden whir of sound burst forth from 
a clump of big trees a little down the slope and ahead of 
me perhaps 150 feet. 

A thrill of excitement shook my legs for a moment. It 
was a sound I had heard before—one that I had hoped to 
hear that morning. A throaty, coughing series of sounds, 
followed immediately by a peculiar, scratching sound of 
some animated bodies flinging themselves down the smooth 
bark of a tree, ahead there in the misty blur of the woods. 
My gun was ready at once, for experience had taught me 
that this was nothing less than a pair of fox squirrels that 
had for some reason discovered a difference. This does 
not happen often, however. It was either a pair of young 
squirrels playing, or, better yet, a discussion that had sud- 
denly arisen between two old males over a female compan- 
ion. The first-named reason I quickly discarded as being 
improbable because of the lateness of the season. Young 
squirrels would be unusual in the woods now. And if it 
were old males quarreling, then I would indeed be in luck, 
for there is no finer prize in the woods than two prime old 
fighting males. 

With uncertainty as to what to do holding me quiet, I 
waited. Perhaps they would come (Continued on page 96) 
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Water buck roaming in their native haunts in South Africa. Photo by Henry Miller News Picture 
Service, Inc. 





By W.S. 


V. TRAGEDIES OF ANTELOPE TRAILS 
T IS seldom a man gets killed by the larger ante- 
lope, although overzealous dogs often fall victims, 
and, when it does happen, a sable or roan ante- 
“21 lope is usually responsible. 

"Ne vertheless, many deaths of men and animals have oc- 
curred in Africa as an indirect outcome of hunting even 
the most inoffensive ruminants. On such trails the human 
hunter sometimes clashes with hunters more wary and 
powerful, who dispute his right to the kill. When that 
happens, a mild form of sport can become sufficiently ex- 
citing: and though the quarry may not escape, it is often 
amply avenged. A few such instances I can relate. 

One of the most tragic provides aiso an example of native 
courage. My friend, West, and I had spent an unsuccessful 
day looking for water, when we spotted the smoke of a 
fire, along about sundown. Fire meant men, and men, 
water. We suspected Bushmen, and events proved us right. 
Sut West knew the small brown men and their language 
sufficiently to hope for hospitality, even to the extent of 
sharing their jealously guarded water supplies. And again 
he was justified. We secured water, and settled down for 
the night with them. When we spotted a badly injured 
man lying under a rough shelter, we also got the follow- 
ing story. 

The little fellow wanted a certain girl for a wife. The 
girl wanted an impala skin first. Impala skins were rare, 
but her lover was a hunter, and thought he knew where 
to get one. He went after the beautiful red and white 
buck, and, after a week’s skillful toil, he shot one. But his 
old muzzle-loader was not up to the distance, and the buck 
vanished, leaving only a blood spoor. 

To the Bushman that did not matter much. The buck 
was as good as his. It meant only a little more toil and 
patience, and he was capable of both. He slept on the 
spoor that night, and took the trail at daylight. Five miles 





attles of the Attrican ungle 
Chadwick 


on, and he found remnants of the desired skin, and very 
little meat. A leonine hunter had put “paid” to the buck’s 
account with life. 

[ should not care to rob a Bushman of his kill. His 
anger and persistence are alike terrible. Perhaps the lio. 
did not know that; or, knowing, did not fear. This little 
man was angry, and in about two seconds decided on re- 
venge. He may also have thought that the lion skin might 
prove equally acceptable to his beloved. 

He followed that lion, and found him sleeping in thick 
cover beside an ant heap. He climbed another ant heap a 
few yards off, and let the robber have the contents of his 
gun. The lion jumped up and came for him before he 
could reload. He raced swiftly for a near-by tree, and 
was 12 feet up when the lion sprang, and scored his loins 
and buttocks severely with his front claws. 


FTER a while the lion felt the effects of the lead through 

his stomach, and went some 20 yards off to lie down. 
Weak and bleeding as he was, the Bushman cautiously 
descended the tree and regained his gun. Reloading, he 
crept nearer to the lion, and this time sent the lead into 
his brain. 

Then he started to skin the great beast. But even his 
stamina had limits, and his comrades found him unconscious 
on the half-flayed carcass, when they took his spoor and 
followed to the scene of his plucky fight. 

But, alas, the poison of those filthy claws did its work 
in the hours when he lay lonely and without sense. The 
Bushmen’s simple remedies were too late; and we heard, a 
week after, that he had joined the great majority of his 
fast-vanishing race. 

Tragedy of another sort resulted from a water buck hunt. 
a friend of mine, a Rhodesian rancher, indulged in last year. 
Though tough and wary, the water buck is seldom or never 
aggressive, and it was his quality of endurance that brought 
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tragedy on this occasion—a small tragedy, but a big, if 


unsought, revenge. The circumstances were singular. 

My friend, Powell, had gone out one evening to hunt, 
and, coming to the banks of the river which borders his 
ranch, he saw two water buck—one a fine bull, and the 
other a male yearling. His first shot brought down the 
big fellow, and, before he could fire again, his two Aire- 
dales, with their usual excitability, dashed after the smaller 
buck. The latter plunged straight into the’ river, and after 
him went the dogs. 

Fearing disaster to his pets from crocodiles, Powell ran 
to the river bank, hoping to shoot the buck and recall the 
dogs. The animals were then in midstream, and the dogs 
were each hanging to an ear of the buck, frequently sub- 
merging the head. Then one dog clambered on to the 
buck’s back and rode there in state, making my friend’s 
fire too dangerous to risk. 

Arrived at the other side, the water buck tried to clamber 
out, but without success. The dogs, however, scrambled 
nimbly ashore. As the buck drifted downstream looking 
for a landing, Powell waited, hoping 
that he would come into the shallows, 
or get out, and give a body shot. But 
each time he approached the bank the 
dogs met him and drove him back. At 
last he gave up the attempt, and, turn- 
ing, swam back toward the near bank, 
where my friend waited. 

Immediately, the dogs plunged in 
again, and soon ranged alongside. Dusk 
was falling, and the risk of killing his 
canine friends still withheld Powell 
from shooting. They were more than 
halfway over when the terror which 
my friend feared materialized. 


AME a rush and a swirl of waters, 

as a long, lean, black head shot up 
and seized the buck by the nose. The 
dogs, fastened to the ears, had to let 
go to avoid being pulled under. But 
to Powell’s consternation, instead of 
making for the bank, they swam in 
circles, looking for the vanished buck, 
and in the dangerous vicinity of the 
crocodile. Then, with a desperate ef- 
fort, the buck forced his head above 
water with the crocodile still hanging 
to his nose, and in desperation my 
friend fired. 

It was a lucky or good shot, as you 


choose, and took the reptile clean 
through the eyes and brain. The cruel 
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Zebras and other wild beasts 
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dangerous cover he heard a strangled yelp, and one dog 
dashed out toward him. Powell knew too well what had 
happened, so, calling his boys, he took the buck first shot, 
and decided to leave his vengeance until daylight. 

Next day he found the leopard gone, but he had left the 
corpse of the dog untouched, and had lost much blood. It 
was therefore evident that he was sorely wounded, and 
my friend at once followed. 

The heavy blood spoor led into some kopjes a mile from 
the river, and not a hundred yards within their rocky 
shadows the leopard waited. A native followed the spoor, 
while Powell walked close behind, with every sense alert. 
Yet so quick was the leopard’s spring that the boy in front 
of him went down with the beast on his shoulders before 
he could fire. Desperate, he ran forward and placed the 


rifle muzzle against the beast’s head, and pulled the trigger. 

They found that the first wound had been far back from 
the shoulder, and must have proved fatal within a few 
Yet the fight of the water buck, and the re- 
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hours more. 


sultant pursuit of the leopard, (Continued on 99) 














at a water hole in the wilds of South Africa. 
Photo by Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 





jaws relaxed, and next instant the buck 
was struggling slowly toward the bank. 
But he had gone only a few yards when 
one dog again mounted his back and 
seized an ear, the other taking a grip 
of the neck. 

As they neared the bank my friend 
called forcefully and abusively to the 
dogs, and this time they obeyed. Jump- 
ing clear, they struggled up the bank, 
to be met with the penalty of diso- 
bedience. The exhausted buck drifted 
downstream, and with merciful intent 
my friend followed, awaiting the chance 
of a sure shot. 

He had barely taken 10 paces when 
the head of the buck appeared above 
the bank, and in the same instant a 
yellow streak shot from the bush and 
lastened to the throat as it came ashore. 
Although the light was nearly gone, 
my friend fired at the new enemy. A 
snarl, a quick whirl of sand, and, as 
the buck collapsed, the leopard raced 
lor cover. 

Undeterred by recent chastisement, 
the dogs raced in pursuit, while my 
Iriend called in vain. Approaching the 

















Zebras, impalas, and other wild animals at a water hole in South Africa. Photo 
by Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 
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FTER a twenty-minute run through a coast for- 
est which is typical of British Columbia, we 
came to an opening. Here we found a forest 
fire ranger’s sign, warning all hunters and fish- 

ermen to have a care for fire. A little beyond, a cool 

breeze struck us, and the car turned down a road lead- 
ing to Lakelse Lake. This beautiful body of water lies 
in a long valley, the bed of a submerged valley between 
two giant ranges of snow-capped peaks. The lake is 
some 8 miles long, and just now was kicking up a sea 
with whitecaps and froth, which washed over the wooden 
dock, sending spray high into the air. Gulls wheeled and 
screamed, and a lone bald eagle soared over the tops of 
the firs, looking intently for fish or other food, I presume. 

Stan and I carried the duffle to 
the power boat of our host, Mr. 
3urnett, and stowed it away, care- 
fully covering it with a tarp to keep 
out the spray and wind. We also 
carried in supplies that Burnett was 
taking to the owner of Lakelse 

Lodge, at the far end of the lake. 
Burnett’s boat was powered with a 
marine engine. A tender fastened 
on behind, and held by a rope 
hawser, was filled with supplies. 

We swung out from the wharf 





and faced the stiff south breeze. 
The dashing waves - P 
lifted the boats high, pe 
but we shipped no corner of 
water to speak of. Lake, B.C. 


Down the lake we sped, 





A glacier falls in high altitudes of Coast Range, B. C. 











cleared space in the firs, watching his children grow 
brown, strong, and healthy in the high altitude. 

Mr. Burnett throttled down the engine, and we swung 
in to the pier, where we tied up and pulled most of the 
stuff from the boats to shore. Piling it up, we covered 
it with the tarp in case it should rain. Not waiting to go 
back to the lodge, we hurriedly rigged our tackle and sal- 
lied forth in the tender for the south end of the lake, 
where a glacial stream, known as Schulbuckhand Creek, 
shoots its icy stream into the lake. 

Farther south are the Clearwater and the Andales. 
Lakelse River drains Lakelse Lake northwest to the 
Skeena, where it empties in across from Amsbury on 
the Canadian National Railway. Schulbuckhand Creek 
(contracted into ‘“Son-of-a-Gun 
Creek” for convenience) has_ its 
head in the snows of Mount De 
Boer, which rears its shaggy head 
aloft in the clouds east of the lake. 
We beached the boat some 10 rods 
north of the mouth of Son-of-a-Gun 
Creek, and scattered to fish. 


TAN told me the best and largest 
fish were caught just off the mouth 

of the creek, where it rushes into 
Lakelse, carrying food down from 
the mountains. High along the tim- 
bered slopes of De Boer 


Bel a 

The Night the stream runs. Innum- 
Watch at erable insects, small mice, 
Rivers In- : : : 
let, B.C. and other little insects, 


animals, and birds fall 





hugging the eastern 
shore. In the quiet 
backwaters of a bay, I 
could see trout jumping 
for flies, although it 
was high noon. Grad- 
ually the waves quieted 
as we drew near the op- 
posite end of the lake. 
We passed the summer 
cabin of a Prince Ru- 
pert attorney, who neg- 
lects a lucrative law 
practice in his home 
town to spend the sum- 
mer on the shores of 
this idyllic lake. He is 
content to cultivate a 
tiny garden in the 








into the water, never to 
emerge alive. They are 
carried out over the 
bar, where giant cut- 
throat trout wait like 
sharks about the refuse 
chute of a salmon can- 
nery, eager to make the 
most of the situation. 

I recall I had on a 
Black Zulu fly. I care- 
fully wet the leader 
and made it pliable. | 
cast a few times in the 
shallows, to get the 
swing of the rod, which 
had not been out of its 
case since leaving 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The Noske telescope sight mounted low down on Mr. Keith’s Springfield rifle. The very 


long eye relief permits the scope to be placed far enough forward to clear the bolt lift 





-_. 


WHE day of the open hunting sight is about gone 
24 except for dangerous heavy game in Africa at 
wre close range. The peep sight is a much more ac- 
curate combination for both game and _ target 
Anyone can soon become accustomed to peep 






shooting. 
sights with a little sensible practice, then do much better 
shooting at anything than he ever could with an open rear 
sight. 

Today, most of our finest riflemen and a great many of 
this country’s best hunters and game shots are turning to 


the scope sight. As we have progressed from the old lever 
action rifles, throwing 3-inch to 5-inch or 6-inch groups 
per 100 yards, to the modern bolt action that gives 14-inch 
to 24%-inch groups per 100 yards, so have we progressed 
in sights. If scopes and rifles progress as much in the next 
five years as they have in the past, then, by the time Old 
Father Time adds another foot to his beard, we should have 
something past our wildest dreams of today. 

Modern scope sights are even a greater improvement in 
sighting equipment than the peep over the open sights. They 
permit of certain hits at longer range, less eyestrain, the 
making of clean kills with one shot, and, one of the greatest 
advantages, they permit one to really know at what he is 
shooting. 

In this article, I will deal only with modern bolt action, 
high velocity rifles. Excepting our superaccurate small 
bore and heavy single shot rifles, the bolt action is the only 
action worthy of a good scope. The bolt action rifles can 
be divided into two classes, namely, the heavy-barreled 
weapons with target type 
scopes for extreme accu- 


sdern “boone: iohted KR ifles 


By Elmer Keith 


they are not regularly made. The best breech actions are 
the Springfield, Mauser, Remington Model 30-S, and Win- 
chester Model 54. As we want accuracy above everything 
else for coyotes and eagles at long range, very heavy bar- 
rels are used. The complete rifle without scope will weigh 
about 12 pounds, but it will give groups around 1% inches 
at 100 yards, or 6 inches at 400 yards, and is the only 
combination that will give this. The telescopes should be 
of the target type, that is, the Fecker 6 power or the Lyman 
5A scope. These rifles are not big game weapons. They 
are for very accurate work on small game at long ranges. 
Target scopes are no good for quick shooting, and these 
rifles weigh too much for rough country, but they sure 
bring down the coyotes, woodchucks, and eagles at long 
range. You can absolutely swear to where your bullet is 
going, just as though you put your finger on the spot. 


HE Springfield Type T heavy-barreled rifle for 

the .30-06 cartridge is the most accurate rifle in the 
world, and is really a wonderful weapon for this work and 
available to all N. R. A. members at $85. 

I used a heavy Springfield for several years, and never 
hope for a more accurate rifle. I ran a 99 in the Boiler 
House at Perry on the international target with this rifle 
and 1925 N. M. in the prone reentry free rifle match. Got 
fourth place in the 600-yard any rifle match the same year, 
using 1925 Palma. I killed a great many coyotes and eagles 
with this rifle and my old A5 Winchester scope at from 200 
to and including 600 yards from prone position. 

The second class of 
rifles which, I think, most 





racy at long range on tar- 
set or coyotes and eagles, 


end the lighter weight 
hunting type for all- 


around hunting use and 
occasional target punch- 
ing, 

In the first class, the 
best cartridges are the .25 
Niedner, the .25-30-06, the 
270 W. C. F., and the 
30-06. The first two 
cartridges are hand-load- 
Ing propositions. These 








readers will be interested 
in are the big game rifles. 
They can also be used for 
varmints, but they are not 
quite as accurate as the 
heavy-barreled rifles. To 
pay to put a_ telescope 
sight on them, these rifles 
must be very accurate, 
must have very flat tra- 
jectory, and good stocks 
which are suitable for 
scope sights and hard hold- 
ing. They ought not to 








heavy rifles also have to 
be made to order, as, with 
the exception of the 
Springfield Type T rifle, 


Wiedner’: mount, on 


The high- mounted scope at its best. A Hensoldt scope, with best 

i i. Whelen’s Springfield. Scope 

mounted as low as possibie whilé permitting standard bolt 
to be operated. 344-inch eye relief 


weigh over 9 pounds. The 
cartridges are the 
.270 W..C. F., the .276 
(Continued on psege 98) 
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Zango 


He let fly with7 or 8 inches of tongue 


EEN AH—Oshkosh—W inneconne—Menasha sound 
like an incantation by a Piute medicine man. But 
they’re only the names that the hard-pressed pio- 

4 neers conferred upon a string of towns in Wiscon- 
sin. ‘Today the district has turned from the contemplation of 
Indian lore to the manufacture of paper and cheese. For 
recreation, nearly everyone goes duck hunting. 

Fink Johnson, who resides in the first-named community, 
has been my gunning companion for a long while. During 
our entire association he has been inhabited by a desire to 
own a retriever. The idea grew on him as the years passed, 
until finally he thought dogs, talked dogs, 
and dreamed dogs, to the exclusion of every 
other interest. 

Now, owning a retriever in Neenah is cer- 
tainly not an achievement. It ranks in the 
same class as the possession of a pair of hip 
boots in Venice. A couple of spaniels or 
Chesapeakes have insinuated themselves into 
nearly every household. Their search for 
nourishment is so ardent that the average 
citizen feels like little Red Riding Hood 
when he endeavors to bring home a beef- 
steak. 

Fink, like all extremists, preferred no 
bread to half the loaf. He surveyed the re- 
trievers of his fellow gunners with scorn. 
He either criticized their deportment or 
made light of their parentage. Their only 
purpose in life, he charged, was to supply 
the community’s cats with hip-reducing ex- 
ercises. If he couldn’t own the best duck 
dog in the district, he’d go without one, he 
insisted. Whenever he dropped from sight, 
I knew he was investigating a prospect. On 
his return his countenance was always 
longer, and the droop to his shoulders more pronounced. 
This meant that the candidate was too narrow across the 
chest, or that his grandfather had bitten a book agent, or 
sucked an egg. Several times I told Fink his requirements 
were too drastic, but he shook his head determinedly. 





HEN last June I was routed from bed one morning by a 
special delivery letter. A glance at the handwriting con- 
vinced me that Fink was under tremendous mental strain, or 
that his neuritis was bothering him. The first deduction 
proved correct, for he had obtained the dog of his dreams. 
“And so I named him Omar,” read the announcement. 
“Smart—gosh, he’s got a brain on him like a steel trap. 
Good-looking—say, he’s a heart-breaker. Am training him 





“My God,’’ groaned Fink ‘‘It’s a dead carp!"’ 


mar Khayoo e 


By 
Kendrick Kimball 


myself from a book the barber let me take, and, believe me, 
old-timer, when you roll around for the annual shoot you'd 
better strap a tank of oxygen to your back in self-defense. 
Johnson’s Omar will just naturally take your breath away. 
Got him for $3.45 and an old inner tube from a fellow who 
was blind’to his real value. 

“P. S. The inner tube had a leak in it.” 

Each communication from Fink was a trifle more delirious 
than its predecessor. Omar was pictured as the outstanding 
mind of the century, a sort of four-footed Einstein. He was 
a companion piece of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon as 
one of the world’s wonders, so Fink averred. When he ex- 
hausted his adjectives—and this occurred in the third letter 
—he resorted to profanity. 

I worried myself sick for fear that something would hap- 
pen to Omar before I arrived. He played a tragic role in 
several nightmares, which added greatly to my apprehension. 
Unable to stand the suspense, I appeared in Neenah two 
weeks before my schedule, and hurried to Fink’s home as 
fast as traffic regulations would permit. I found him painting 
the woodshed. ‘‘Where’s Omar?” I shouted across the lawn. 





INK dropped the paint brush with alacrity. “Have some 

great news,” he declared after the greetings were over. 
“Robinson’s Bay is swarming with canvasbacks. Let’s shoot 
‘em up tomorrow ?” 

“Fine — all 
right, but where’s 
Omar ?” 

“Give me time, 
man, give me 
time.” Fink’s 
chest expansion 
increased 3 inches. 
“Omar is the 
smartest, best- 
looking, _ fastest- 
working, gol- 
dingdest (here 
t he adjectives 
failed him), blan- 
kety-blank-blank 
retriever on 
earth.” He seized 
me by the lapels. 
“He’s a_whang- 
doodle on wheels, 
I tell you, a mir- 
acle, a—” 

“I don’t want 
to hear about him 
now,” I interjected, dancing with impatience. “I want to 
see him!” 

“Sure, sure,” hastened Fink. “I know exactly how you 
feel, old fellow. Don’t blame you a bit.” Beaming proudly, 
he turned toward the dog house. “C’mere, Omar!” 

My soul grew warm and mellow, and I folded my hands in 
peace. In my thoughts I saw Omar running to greet me, a 
masterpiece of beauty, nobility welling from his eyes like an 
unquenchable fire. With an eager whine he bounded up to 
me, and I bent over and rested my cheek on his soft and silky 
coat, marveling at his almost human intelligence. All this 
I visioned. 

“C’me-e-e-re, Omar,” Fink yelled again, somewhat nettled. 

Came a floundering and a scrambling from. the dog house. 















Then out of the bushes there galloped what I first 
believed to be a calf. He was long and lean, with 
a set of double-jointed and collapsible limbs, sev- 
eral sizes too large for him. His ears hung down 
like a couple of palm leaf fans. His color was a 
discouraged brown. His nose was constructed on 
the same principle as an ice pick. 

“Omar?” I quavered in a dazed manner. 
that Omar ?” 

At the sound of my voice he stopped dead in his 
tracks and sniffed, all ready to bolt if I made a 
hostile move. His expression was one of startled 
bewilderment, as though he had been caught drink- 
ing the neighbor’s milk. His tail wilted from sight. 

I reeled over to a soap box and sat down. 

Assured of my harmlessness, Omar ventured 
closer. Blended with his suspicious nature was an 
ambition to make friends with all the world. As I 
extended my hand to pet him out of deference to 
Fink, the social barriers were dropped. With an 
enthusiastic woof, he let fly with 7 or 8 inches 
of tongue, connecting with the end of my nose. It 
was like being slapped with a wet sandpaper mitten. 

“Down!” I roared. 


“Is 


MAR yelped fearfully, and skidded his whole 
~ length on the ground. Then he turned over on 
his back, and limply held up four paws, which 
seemed as big as boxing gloves, in token of uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

“Well, well, here he is,” Fink started in breezily. 
“Just a little shy today. All high-bred dogs are shy 
and retiring, aren’t they, Omar ?” ; 

Omar’s eyes were yellow and vacant. They rolled 
mournfully. Sensing resentment over my lacerated 
beezer, he flopped onto his belly and crawled to Fink 
for security, his back humped in the middle. 

“Omar, eh? You should have named him Camel.” 

“He’s half English spaniel and half Irish spaniel, 
with a dash of Chesapeake thrown in,” Fink declared glibly. 
“Gets his size from the Chesapeake strain. It’s an ideal com- 
bination, you know. Has the English spaniel’s sturdiness 
and the Irish spaniel’s quick wit and Celtic imagination.” I 
only groaned my disillusionment. 

“What's more, he’s a home-trained product,” Fink exuber- 
ated. “Professional trainers are the bunk. They make no 
effort to penetrate a dog’s psychology. I’ve studied Omar 
until I know him as well as my own middle name. It may 
seem like bragging, but we’ve got that sympathy and mutual 
understanding of father and : 


”? 
son. 


“You both need it,” I 
countered. 
“Of course,” Fink con- 


tinued, “he’s a bit ungainly 
at the present time, but 
you’ve got to remember he’s 
only a puppy. Now when 
he gets his growth—” 

“Gets his growth?” I 
echoed incredulously. 

“He’s going to be a big 
dog,” Fink resumed, heed- 
less of my interruption. “A 
he-man’s dog. A dog that’s 
proof to snow and ice—a 
dog that’ll swim all day like 
a mermaid—a dog’ that’ll 
fight a lion at the drop of a 
hat. Note the rat tail—the 
topknot. Look at his frame 
—those feet—that bone. 
Wow! Isn’t he a marvel ?” 

a 

The blind was a pile of brush at the end of a wooded point. 
After snugly ensconcing ourselves, we made Omar lie be- 
tween us. I was in favor of tying him to a tree, but Fink 
objected so strongly I gave in, though against my better 
judgment. 

Try as I might, I could not dismiss a strong prejudice 
against that dog. Instinctively, I associated him with trou- 
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Six or seven fleas began boring operations 


I don’t hanker for music while hunting ducks 


When Fink started the outboard motor, Omar emitted 
a startled yip and jumped overboard. He nearly pulled me 
into the lake when I hauled him back. A few minutes later 
he invaded the lunch basket and wolfed down three hard- 
boiled eggs and half a coffee cake before we could stop him. 
He spent the remainder of the trip attempting to crawl into 


ble. 


my lap. Now he seemed restless, uneasy. 

“This is the life,’ Fink enthused. Flock after flock 
of ducks were in procession against the sunrise. Hardly 
had he spoken when Omar vaulted over the top ot 

the blind and loped into the woods. 


“Call that simpleton -back,” I demanded. 
“Aw, he’s all right. Give him a chance to 
get a little exercise.” 


MAR obtained more than he bargained for. 

He frisked over to a red squirrel, who 
straightway fled up a tree. Then his roving 
eye detected a bee; sitting on a blade of grass. 
As he made friendly overtures to the bee, six 
or seven fleas, their appetites whetted by the 
shaking up they had received, commenced bor- 
ing operations on various parts of his person. 
Omar frantically endeavored to scratch him- 
self with all four feet at once. Finding this 
impractical, he gave up the unequal struggle, 
and, gazing imploringly at his master, began 
to howl. 

I glared at Fink. “You said that lummox 
could do anything in the world, and I’m be- 
ginning to believe it. But I wish you’d ask 
him to refrain from singing. If I hanker 
for music while hunting ducks, I’ll bring 
along a couple of Swiss bell ringers, and not 
a dog, and furthermore—”’ Two redheads 
swung over the decoys, catching us unawares. 

“They’re coming back,” whispered Fink. 

Crunch—crunch—crunch. 

The racket was behind us. It sounded like a fat man walk- 
ing around in a waste paper basket. Omar had stopped his 
howling, and was digging up a bed of dried leaves. 

“Charge, Omar!” commanded Fink. (Continued on page 74) 


“Get down!” 
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vationist, sportsman. 


Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘“‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears, 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 











The European Gray Partridge 


O MOST sportsmen of North Amer- 

ica the European Gray Partridge, 

generally referred to as the Hunga- 
rian, has become a familiar and much be- 
loved member of the sporting bird family. 
In late years these birds have become very 
popular, and now they are found to con- 
siderable extent in British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and to 
a limited extent in Ontario and Quebec. 
They have also been introduced with vary- 
ing success in all but fourteen of the 
forty-eight states in the Union. 

In the Canadian provinces, as is known 
to most of the sportsmen there, they have 
increased surprisingly, having found AI- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba very 
much to their liking. The introduction of 
the birds in the thirty-four states in the 
Union has not, in each instance, resulted 
with as much success as was desired or 
hoped for. How- 
ever, many of the 
states, and espe- 
cially those of the 
prairies, can boast 
of this wonderful 
game bird in suf- 
ficient numbers to 
call the introduc- 
tion a success. 

During the past 
year it has been 
my good fortune to 
carry on an inves- 
tigation pertaining 
to the introduction 
of this bird and 
the results ob- 
tained with them 
in North America. 
This investigation 
quickly developed 
into an interesting 
study, and from 
this study the 
thought developed 
that perhaps those 
unfortunate locali- 
ties which had not 
succeeded with the 


By Wm. L. Langbehn 


birds, if the cause for past failures became 
known, might again introduce them with 
resulting success. It is with the thought 
in mind that I might be of some service 
to the game departments, and also to the 
sportsmen, that I am _ herewith setting 
forth a summary of my principal findings. 

Many reasons for failure with the birds 
was evident, but perhaps the most impor- 
tant was the lack of sufficient knowledge 
of the conditions surrounding them in 
their own native haunts in Europe. 


HE next important point in the ques- 

tion of success or failure with these 
birds is winter attention. This, of course, 
applies only to states which are infested 
with periods of icy and sleety weather. It 
is already known that the birds can take 
care of themselves in ordinary winter 
weather, even if there is deep snow on the 





sert in eastern Washington. Several hundred thousand acres in this 


region—and the Hungarians enjoy its solitude 


ground, but if the snow is crusted with 
hard ice and sleet, they can not get to 
their supply of feed and grit. Winter 
feeding must be resorted to. Winter feed- 
ing should be done even in favorable 
weather and climates, because it is good 
recreational work and every sportsman’s 
organization should make it a part of its 
activities. 

The Canadian provinces have already 
been mentioned as having been very suc- 
cessful with the partridges. Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba seem to have 
been exceptionally fortunate. This may be 
due to the fact that the climate so closely 
resembles that of Czechoslovakia. The 
original introduction in Alberta dates back 
to 1908. The first planting was about 
fifteen pairs, which was financed by a few 
sportsmen who had enjoyed the sport of 
shooting them in Europe. Later importa- 
tions were made 
with funds re- 
ceived in like man- 
ner, but the total 
number of birds, 
according to best 
informed authori- 
ties, did not exceed 
150. The birds 
were liberated in 
the neighborhood 
of Calgary, and 
they have increased 
to such an extent 
that they are found 
in all parts of the 
province, even ex- 
tending far north 
of Edmonton, to- 
ward the Slave 
Lake country. To 
fully appreciate 
this fact the reader 
should take 2 
glance at a map 0! 
the province. This 
marvelous increase 
of the birds seems 
almost unbeliev- 
able, but the fact 












Alberta has an open 
shooting season of forty-five days with a_ 
daily bag limit of fifteen birds. But this is 


remains nevertheless. 


not all. In addition to having thoroughly 
stocked the’ province cf Alberta with such 
a small planting of but 150 birds, the over- 
flow has spread beyond its own borders 
and far into the province of Saskatchewan, 
thoroughly stocking it from east to west, 
and the birds have spread beyond the bor- 
ders of Saskatchewan into Manitoba. To 
be sure, other birds were; released in small 
quantities from time to time throughout the 
provinces but the total introduction, ac- 
cording to best sources of information, 
does not exceed 800 birds. British Colum- 
bia has been successful in getting the birds 
established in certain portions of the prov- 
ince. The latter province has a short open 
season, with a six birds per day limit. 
Saskatchewan has a thirty day season with 
a ten birds per day limit. There is no 
open season in Manitoba. 

To most sportsmen and men interested 
in game bird propagation the facts given 
here ii connection with the Canadian 
provinces relative to the Hungarian par- 
tridge will sound almost unbelievable, but 
one need only to remember that the 
climatic and economic conditions in the 
prairie provinces very closely resemble 
those of the Balkan states, therefore they 
are particularly suited for the birds. 


[N THE opening paragraph of this article 
I mentioned the fact that all but four- 
teen states in the Union had introduced the 
birds. But success has not followed in- 
troduction in every case. Connecticut, for 
instance, in 1912 and 1913 purchased and 
released $55,000 worth of the birds, and in 
1923 introduced 200 pairs more, and the 
game department does not consider the in- 
troduction a success. As a contrast to this 
effort the state of Nevada introduced only 
25 birds and from this small introduction 
they have increased nicely. These two 
examples of course are extremes, but there 
are many states which have succeeded nice- 
ly with them. North and South Dakota, 
seeking for a bird to in part take the 
place of the prairie chicken, introduced the 
Hungarians, beginning in 1924. The total 
plantings amount to about 1,200 birds for 
North Dakota and about 5,200 in South 
Dakota. Both states have had splendid 
success with them and the sportsmen of 
those prairies will have an opportunity to 
try their skili in a few years, for they 
are increasing nicely. 

Montana’s original planting of 2,000 
birds in 1921, supplemented by some over- 
flow from Alberta, has resulted so satis- 
factorily that the sportsmen enjoy an open 
shooting season on them, with a three birds 
per day limit. 

Nebraska began releasing the birds in 
1924 and by 1929 had liberated 1,800 birds. 
The birds are increasing wonderfully, and 
the 1930 hatch was said to have exceeded 
expectations. 

Minnesota liberated a total of 9,000 

birds, beginning in 1924 and ending in 
1929. The largest single liberation was 
in 1929 when 4,000 birds were imported 
‘rom Europe. These birds have increased 
fully up to expectations, and will provide 
Sport before many years. 


DAHO in recent years liberated a 
thousand birds in the southern counties 
ot the state. The northern counties were 
well stocked from an overflow from a very 
successful planting by the state of Wash- 
ington. For a number of years it was 


current gossip among Washington sports- 
men that the nimrods of Idaho were shoot- 
ing Hungarians at the expense of Wash- 
ington sportsmen. 


The Washington liber- 


ation of birds began in 1913 and was added 
to in 1915. The eastern part of the state 
is mostly rolling prairie land, devoted to 
extensive farming, and the birds were at 
once a success there. They increased so 
rapidly that by the fall of 1915 a short 
Open season was declared on them. The 
birds increased so rapidly that thousands 
of them spread over into the northern 
counties of Oregon and Idaho. Both Idaho 
and Washington sportsmen enjoy an open 
season on the birds, and they are increas- 
ing rapidly again after a lull of two or 
three years. 

The state of Oregon introduced the 
birds by an importation of 1,538 birds. 
These were liberated in various sections 
of the state, from December 18, 1913, 
to April 8, 1914. As stated before, the 
overflow from Washington stocked some 
of the eastern Oregon counties. The birds 


have become well established in the state, 
and the sportsmen are given an oppor- 
tunity to try their shooting eyes on them. 
rightly be 


Oregon state should given 





The European gray partridge, better 
known as the Hungarian 


credit for being the only state in the Union 
which has succeeded in any way with 
propagation of the birds in captivity. 
After a number of years of preparatory 
work in studying the habits of the Hun 
they succeeded in 1929 in rearing 1,643 
young birds. The system used by Gene 
Simpson, in charge, consists of utilizing 
mated birds in inclosures, and hatching 
the eggs resulting from such matings 
under domestic hens. After hatching, the 
youngsters are turned over to the tender 
care of Hungarian parents. 

A number of other states have from time 
to time experimented along this line but 
with very little or no success. California 
made an effort beginning in 1905. From 
then until 1912 over 2,500 birds were lib- 
erated in ninety different localities. During 
the same period they held 1,082 birds on the 
game farm for experimenting in “artificial 
propagation.” By 1914 all the birds on 
the game farm had died without rearing 
a single fledgling. The attempt was de- 
clared a failure. The introduction of the 
birds in that state did not prove to be 
much of a success, but the game depart- 
ment has not given up in despair, for in 
1927 they released 1,500 birds, and in 1929 
another 528 birds were liberated. Some 
success is being noted from these plantings. 
Since 1925 Pennsylvania has _ liberated 
over. 11,000 Hungarians, and the re- 
sults with them have been very satisfac- 
tory. New York state since 1927 has 
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released 13,450 pair. The reports from 
favorably located sections of the state in- 
dicate a good increase. -In 1910 Indiana 
imported $50,000 worth of the birds. This 
introduction resulted in them becoming es- 
tablished in the northeastern portion of the 
state. In Illinois 500 birds were released. 
The year of this liberation is not known. 
The increase has been satisfactory. In 
Wisconsin private sportsmen released sev- 
eral thousand in 1910. They are now very 
common in six counties. Iowa introduced 
the birds in 1916, and they seem to have 
become well established in some sections 
of the state. 

New Jersey has had a diversit¥ of suc- 
cess and failure with the birds. They first 
introduced the birds in 1908 and 1909, by 
liberating about 800 of the gamy birds. 
In 1910 they released 1,757 more, adding 
some each year until in 1929 when they 
added 431. This state made an error, 
however, which proved somewhat costly, 
but proved to be educational. They allowed 
shooting almost immediately after liberat- 
ing the birds. While this gave New Jersey 
credit for having the first open season on 
the Hungarian partridge, it is doubtful if 
it was very wise. The game and fish de- 
partment realized the error, and in 1922 
the legislature gave the birds protection 
for a period of five years, and in 1927 
this was continued for another five-year 
period. The birds have been somewhat of 
a disappointment to the game department 
of that state because they have increased 
in some counties, and have entirely dis- 
appeared in others. This is only natural, 
and must be expected, for every section 


of any state will not be suited for the 
birds. Washington learned this many 
years ago. The eastern part of the state 


is acceptable to the bird, but west of the 
Cascade Mountains the birds will not be- 
come established. A vigorous campaign 
of vermin control would doubtless aid New 
Jersey. In fact, this is a great part of the 
work which is necessary in any state which 
hopes to succeed with this or any other 
introduced bird. 

Ohio in 1915 released 600 Hungarians. 
From this liberation they became well 
established in the northern counties, over- 


flowing into the bordering counties of 
Michigan. In 1928 the latter state, Mich- 


igan, purchased 100 birds, but inasmuch 
as the Ohio birds had begun to appear the 
100 birds were held on the game farm for 
experimental purposes, but they all died 
during the following summer. Ohio added 
another 2,000 birds in 1929, according to 
late reports. 


N NEVADA the birds have become 

fairly established from a release of 
twenty-five birds. West Virginia officials 
have released a total of about 800 birds 
and they have become well established. 
Wyoming reports that the birds have be- 
come well established as the result of an 
introduction by the game department. The 
year and number of the liberation does not 
seem to be known. 

Colorado in 1922 


released 5,000 birds, 





A nice bag of Huns 
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but the increase has not been satisfactory, 
although some are occasionally seen in 
some parts of the state. Kansas, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Kentucky, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and North Carolina intro- 
duced the birds with importations of from 
twenty-five birds to 1,100 pairs, but with- 
out success. In many of the states the 
failure is given in the reports as lack of 
predatory animal and vermin control. In 
these states the Hungarian may not become 
established, and it may be that a number 
of the other southern states would do well 
in considering another near relative of the 
Hungaffan partridge, well known in 
southern Europe, northern Africa and in 
Asia as far as India. This bird is known 
as the “Red-legged Partridge” (Alectoris 
spp.), and by the Department of Bio- 
logical Survey they are mentioned as a 
likely bird for sections of the southern 
states where the bobwhite quail can not 
be maintained in abundance. They are ex- 
ceptionally fast on their feet as well as 
on the wing. 

Sportsmen should reserve their criticism 
of their game officials when the introduc- 
tion of a new game bird or fish proves a 
failure. True, the game officials should 
first be thoroughly informed on the sub- 
ject to be introduced, and the best methods 
of protection for them. If this was done 
much of the game of chance would be 
missing. Eleven dollars a pair for birds 
is quite a figure, and when the importa- 
tions run into the thousands of pairs, and 
the birds are liberated without any knowl- 
edge of what is necessary for their well 
being, it seems almost like a squandering 
of money; money which comes out of the 
sportsmen’s pockets. If the introduction 
proves successful, of course there is no 
complaint from the sportsmen, and for this 
reason I say the sportsmen should be a 
little reserved in their criticism. There is 
a movement on foot throughout the na- 
tion which is certain to have its results 
sooner or later. Many states are advocat- 
ing a program among sportsmen for a 
game department entirely removed from 
all political influence. This would tend to 
place in charge of the department of game 
conservation only men who are thoroughly 
conversant and well informed in_ all 
branches of the work. Under this system 
it is thought that the sportsmen would 
receive a dollar’s worth of service for 
every dollar coming out of their pockets. 


RTIFICIAL propagation has been tried 
by a number of the states, and with 
the exception of Oregon, all have failed. 
The experiments in Oregon may yet aid 
in the solution ot the problem of securing 
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birds at a cheaper figure than that which 
results from importation. But it must be 
remembered that a pair of Hungarians, 
in the wild state, will rear a covey of 
from twelve to twenty youngsters. Often- 
times they are not content with one covey 
but proceed to rear a second. Cases are 
on record of a third covey in favorable 
years. This in the wild state is possible 
due to the fact that the male bird will 
gladly assume full charge of the brood, 
hovering and protecting them while his 
lady love hatches a second brood. This 
results in hatches of from twenty to forty 
birds per pair, not allowing for losses 
from their enemies. It is doubtful if even 
the best developed game farm can very 
much improve on the result obtained by 
the birds in their wild state, if the same 
care is given and time devoted to the 
control of vermin of all kinds. South 
Dakota has taken this into consideration, 
and developed a system of “Semi-propa- 
gation in Captivity.” This consists in 
establishing 5-acre pens, built of vermin- 
proof netting, 6 feet in height. These 





Cougar Characteristics 
By M. E. Hatcuer 
Analyzes the authentic records of the 
mountain lion as a man-killer and dis- 
cusses the best methods of hunting him 
In the Next Issue 





pens are placed in selected places in the 
state where the natural conditions are 
favorable to the birds—where there is 
sufficient cover, and running water is con- 
sidered the most suitable. Into these pens 
are placed twenty pairs of ‘wing-clipped 
birds. From then on they are disturbed as 
little as possible, except when more feed 
is necessary. The increase from these 
penned birds, when they have attained an 
age when they want to shift for them- 
selves, quickly spread out into the sur- 
rounding territory, thus stocking the neigh- 
borhood. When one section is thoroughly 
stocked in this manner the pens are moved 
into another. This experiment will be 
well worth watching. 

Throughout this article I have seen fit to 
repeatedly inject vermin control as a very 
necessary part of the success or failure of 
a venture in the introduction of game 
birds. Too much stress can not be placed 
on this phase of the work, for no matter 
how many birds are liberated if they are 
not protected from their enemies, the owl, 
hawk, magpie, weasel, house cat, ground 
squirrel, etc., the work will be less than 
half done, and can only result in disaster 
and disappointment. 





Photo of some of the seventy ge2se found poisoned at one point near Merced, Caélit, 


Poisoning in California Is 
Efficient but Unpopular 


Editoria ! Note :—It is often maintained that 
poison can be aimed, like a rifle, to kill only 
predatory animals and rodents. If 80, some 
bad shooting is being done in California. 
Through the courtesy of William E. White- 
house, and other readers at Merced, we have 
been supplied with a number of clippings, two 
of which follow and need no comment. The 
defense offered by the authorities involved js 
that the poison was phosphorus, not thallium, 
which information will doubtless be vast con. 
solation to the relatives of the dead geese. 


Game Poison Is Said to be Thallium 


OSITIVE identification of the poison 

which has killed several score of wild 
geese and ducks around Lake Yosemite, 
as thallium, was announced today by R. 
C. O'Connor, game warden. 

The announcement was made after ex- 
aminations of thirty-two geese had been 
made in the laboratories of the George 
Williams Hooper Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of California by Paul A. Shaw, 
chemist of the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission. 

Shaw said there was no doubt but that 
the geese died of thallium poison which 
had been set out for rodents in the form 
of poisoned grain. The findings have 
been reported to Dr. Meyer of the Uni- 
versity and Leo Wilson, publicity official 
of the Fish and Game Commission, and 
definite action will be announced later. 
In the meantime O’Connor advises hunt- 
ers not to eat wild fowl. 


Sheep Loss Laid to Thallium Diet 

“THALLIUM poison, which has occu- 

pied attention recently in connection 
with the death of scores of ducks and 
geese in Merced County, was named as 
the cause of death of forty-six sheep in 
1928 in the suit filed today in the superior 
court by L. L. Wolfsen against Dooley 
P. Wheeler, agricultural commissioner, 
and T. E. Benton, deputy commissioner. 

The complaint stated thallium poison 
was set out in Wolfsen’s lot near EI 
Nido to kill rodents. A flock of sheep 
pasturing on the lot is said to have eaten 
poison-saturated grain and forty-six of 
them were killed. 

Wolfsen further claimed the land was 
unfit for pasture for six months until 
rains had washed the poison away. He 
asked $1,190 damages for the death ot 
the sheep and subsequent unfitness ot 
the land. C. Ray Robinson is attorney 
for Wolfsen. 


300 Poisoned Geese 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—Your letter of 
December 26 in regard to geese pol- 
soned by thallium has been referred to me. 
I received word on December 6. that 
many geese were dying at Lake Yosemite 
near Merced. On December 10 I visited 
this area with Dr. Hobmaier and R. 
C. O’Connor. We counted approximately 
sixty dead and dying geese along 1 mile 
of shore line, and thirty-five of these were 
brought to the laboratory for examination. 
[I have since been informed that ten to 
thirty additional geese died each day up to 
December 20, one report stating that sixty- 
five were counted on December 20. I be- 
lieve that 250 to 300 would be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the total fatality. é 
Qualitative tests for thallium by means 0! 
the spectroscope were positive on thirty-tw0 
of the geese collected, and the diagnosis 
of thallium poisoning has now been fully 
ver'fied by quantitative determinations 0! 
thallium deposited in the edible tissues. 
This information, together with data on 
birds experimentally poisoned, will be used 
in a report which we hope will settle the 
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question regarding the possibility of sec- 
ondary poisoning to humans through con- 
sumption of game birds that have ingested 
thallium grain. 

Geese collected on December 18, and 
examined by another laboratory, indicate 
that phosphorus was responsible for many 


of the deaths. It is reported that phos- 
phorous grain was distributed over a large 
acreage for the ten days preceding Decem- 
ber 19. Since two poisons have con- 
tributed to the death of geese in the 
Merced area it is impossible to state which 
has caused the major damage. However, 
in-so-far as this laboratory has investigated, 
all deaths have been due to thallium. In 
either case it is evident that measures 
should be taken to further protect our 
game birds. Pau. A. SHAW. 
Calif. Toxicologist, Calif. Fish 
and Game Comm. 


‘‘Thirty Years War for 
Wild Life’’ 


A New Book by Wm. T. Hornaday 


;IGHTEEN years ago, the publication 

of Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday’s great 
book, “Our Vanishing Wild Life,’ con- 
stituted both a landmark and a turning- 
point in American conservation. It is al- 
most impossible to overestimate the dy- 
namic power of that one book, and of the 
author’s small coterie of loyal friends, in 
retarding and finally turning a tide of 
short-sighted selfishness which had been 
sweeping our game resources toward 
destruction. Now, eighteen years later, 
Dr. Hornaday’s new book, “Thirty Years 
War for Wild Life,” promises to be of 
even more far-reaching effectiveness, for 
the reason that the public conscience has 
been quickened, sportsmen themselves are 
demanding sound restrictions and both 
federal and state governments are recog- 
nizing the emergency. 

The tide has turned and the prime es- 
sential of conservation-consciousness is 
education, the dissemination of vital facts 
from which the public can evaluate men 
and movements. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the new “Thirty Years 
War” is the author’s frankness, his cour- 
age in presenting his evidence. In his 
preface he lays down the line to which he 
will hew, let the chips fal. where they 
may. “All men,” he writes, “who butt 
into the Public Eye, and by means of 
money collected from the public make 
regular campaigns to secure the new laws 
that they personally desire, are perfectly 
fair objects for scrutiny, criticism and the 
pen of the historian. No man who tramps 
the lobbies of Congress to dictate selfish 
legislation ever should be permitted to 
shelter himself from scrutiny and public 
record while in pursuit of legislative ob- 
jects that would take value from the pub- 
lic. We accuse no one of crookedness, 
or unlawful acts, but we do object to bad 
judgment, and destructive standards of 
Justice in both conservation and _ sport. 
While we attack no man’s private charac- 
ter, we insist upon our right to publicly 
review his principles and his acts, and 
quote from public records, whenever public 
interests demand a showdown.” 

_ Dr. Hornaday’s latest book is divided 
into two main parts, “The Dark Side” 
and “The Bright Side.” In the former 
he analyzes those conditions which are 
detrimental to wild life, while, in the sec- 
ond part, he details the progress that has 
been made, with full credit to his friends 
and even to his personal enemies for their 
Part in each achievement. Well indexed, 
tully illustrated and thoroughly docu- 
mented, “Thirty Years War for Wild 
Life” is a vigorous and graphic record 


from behind the scenes of conservation 
endeavor. 

Dr. Hornaday definitely disproves the 
old charge raised against him, though not 
so frequently in recent years, that he is 
opposed to all hunting. “It is only phan- 
tom sentimentalists,” he says, “who wish 
to stop all killing. Those of flesh and 
blood are more conservative.” No other 
person has so extensively studied, or so 
widely published, the long list of different 
factors, in addition to shooting, which 
have entered into the diminution of our 
game supply. Not all sportsmen will 
agree with every suggestion and recom- 
mendation offered by Dr. Hornaday but 
very few will deny that he is the greatest 
conservationist of our wild animal, bird 
and fish life that the world has yet 
known. So ardently and persistently has 
he applied himself to his task, in the face 
of almost insuperable difficulties, that it 
is marvelous he is as rovust and clear of 
mind at nearly eighty as he is. Certainly 
he has inspired in his friends a loyal 
affection and in enemies a lively respect. 

We cannot see how any sportsman can 
lay claim to familiarity with conservation 
problems without having read “Thirty 
Years War for Wild Life.” It is pub- 
lished by Scribner’s, at $2.50, and obtain- 
able from the Outpoor Lire Book Shop. 





Bayou Bass 
By Guy W. Von Scurittz 
A fishing trip in Arkansas under unusual 
conditions and with a fine old colored 
guide 





Practical Game Manage- 
ment 


N INTERESTING demonstration of 
practical game management has re- 
cently developed near Wilmington, Del. 
About a year ago, the Delaware Pointer 
and Setter Club, one of the oldest bird 
dog organizations in the United States, 
under the leadership of Dr. William E. 
Harris, decided that something must be 
done with their field trial area. This area, 
while birdy-looking, contained no_ birds, 
and the trials were run on Mexican bob- 
whites bought for the purpose and re- 
leased, or on pheasants. In spite of 
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the release of birds for field trial pur- 
poses, these birds did not stock the area. 

Dr. Harris managed to get Mr. Stod- 
dard of the Biological Survey to look over 
the area, and certain suggestions with re- 
gard to the planting of food were made, 
Mr. Stoddard having determined _ that, 
while there was wonderful cover on the 
area, practically no food existed. The 
Delaware Pointer and Setter Club carried 
out many of the recommendations made by 
Mr. Stoddard, and this at a total cost of 
about $60. 

Recently, in running a pair of dogs over 
the 125 acres which constitute the area in 
question, Dr. Harris raised five covies of 
bobwhite, averaging, he estimates, about 
fifteen birds per covey, and, in addition tu 
this, put up eight individual pheasants. 
Needless to say, with this demonstration 
before them, this club is extending its op- 
erations—Du Pont Conservation News. 


The Farm Board Says 


HE price of feeder lambs has suffered 

severely, and the answer can easily be 
found in the production records. The 
growing of sheep has increased far beyond 
any previous records in the history of the 
nation. As far back as 1927 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had issued a warning 
to sheep growers calling attention to the 
fact that the rate of production was in- 
creasing far more rapidly than the con- 
sumption of that commodity. This warn- 
ing was repeated again in 1928 and again 
in 1929, but apparently was entirely 
ignored by the producers, who did not 
realize what they were doing until called 
upon to face the results of their own ac- 
tion. 


Editorial Note:—The above consists of ex- 
cerpts from an address delivered by Alexander 
Legge, Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
on Nov. 17, 1930. Will some clever statistician 
for the sheep associations please step forward 
and justify the increasing use of public and 
forest lands for the grazing of this vast over- 
supply, to the destruction of game-food and of 
ground-nesting birds? Are the findings of the 
Department of Agriculture kept a secret from 
its subdivisions, the Forest Service and the 
Biological Survey? 
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The above scene of carnage is understood tor 

age twenty-five, hunting near Council Bluffs, ’ e1 

for use in his hunting and fishing department in ‘‘The Chicago Tribune’ and was accom- 

panied by a statement that out of 100 shots, ninety-one rabbits were killed, three were 

hit but escaped and six were missed. Is this what a sportsman would call “good 

shooting? Bob refused to print the picture and we commend his attitude to the atten- 
tion of the many sporting editors who could profit from his example 


epresent an achievement by Alfred Dorner, 
loo This photo was sent to Bob Becker 
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Crappie Fishing in Arkansas 


HE  Missis- 

sippi in its 

ronudabout 
ramble to the Gulf 
has left a chain of 
lakes along its 
course. These 
bodies of water, in 
the South, are 
abundantly stocked 
with crappie, bass 
and bream, as well 
as rough or mar- 
ket fish. Arkansas 
has received a fair 
portion of lakes in 


the distr ibution, 
the largest being 


Lake Chicot (She- 
co) which is lo- 
cated in the south- 
east corner of the 
state. 

This lake is of 
horse-shoe_ design, 
about 20 miles long and varying in width 
from % to % mile. Its main inlet is Con- 
nerly Bayou, connecting it with Yellow 
Bayou and Mason Lake. Its outlet is Ditch 
Bayou which connects it with Bayou Ma- 
son. The re-stocking possibilities are 
excellent. 

The earliest crappie fishing of the sea- 
son is usually found up on Yellow Bayou 
where fresh water rushes ‘down from 
Walker’s Swamp into the swollen spring 
stream. This water comes down with 
such force as to hold back the roily wa- 
ter in the Bayou and offer a clear streak 
along the bank for a few hundred yards 
in which the crappie, working upstream 
at this season, gather to feed. The best 
bait obtainable now is the river minnow. 
In spring our best fishing is found in 
shallow water, from 6 inches to 3 feet, 
and we take crappie averaging a pound, 
fine strings of 
them. A 2- 
pounder is not un- 
usual, but crappie 
that will average a 
pound are very 
nice. The _ fish 
taken in the above- 
described water 
have firm meat, 
which is extreme- 
ly fresh and sweet. 

A week or two 
of fishing up on 
Yellow Bayou and 
then the lake is 
clear enough, after 
the winter rains, to 
make it wunneces- 
sary to go travel- 
ing for sport. 

In places along 
the banks of Lake 
Chicot there are 
thick growths of 
willows that pushed 
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By W. T. Person 





In March and April the male crappie has a liking for the bushes along the bank of lake 


up by the thousands during the low- 
water stage following the flood of 1927, 
which took out the dam at the lower 
end of the lake. These offer perfect 
cover for game fish, serving as a pro- 
tection against the vicious gar, as well 
as providing good feeding ground. By 
the middle of March the lake has usually 
assumed an inviting blue cast. We haul 
out our paraphernalia, consisting of wad- 
ing boots, floating minnow bucket, light 
10-foot pole, light silk line, hooks, sink- 
ers, etc. Since March days are windy 
days, making rough water, much good 
time is lost for fish dislike rough shallow 
water. It handles them too much. For 
this type of angling, choose a still day, 
or you will wade out with a poor string 
and a sour expression. 

The Cove, a big “U” cut out by the 
flood of 1912, is a mecca for crappie 
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A baker’s dozen of crappie per man, and well short of Hero’s Corner requirements 





and bass. Along the 


edge there is a 
fringe of willows, 
and in these we 
catch our first 
“willow” crappie. 
The cove, being a 
cut-in and - sur- 
rounded, except on 
the lake side, by 
steep banks, is gen- 
erally still. On the 
afternoon of 
March 22, one of 
our first warm 
spring days, we 
caught twenty-two 
fine ones. We were 
using river min- 
nows, slim, hardy, 
gray-green backed 
minnows dipped 
from the Missis- 
sippi. 

It might be well 
to insert a bit of information on the means 
by which we catch these minnows. Since 
seining for bait between March 15 and 
May 15 is against the law in Arkansas, we 
are forced to dip net the river for bait. We 
use a large-mouth net of mosquito wire. 
One more than 20 inches in diameter is 
hard to pull. Attach this to a strong 
handle not less than 8 feet long. Find 
a swift current, for there are few river 
minnows to be had from eddies or slow 
water, and dip down stream. There are 
two arguments for down-stream dipping: 
First, the minnow is facing the current, 
fighting it, and cannot escape as quickly; 
second, one can dip with more speed 
for the current aids in the operation. A 
sweep of 5 or 6 feet should yield from five 
to fifty kicking fellows. Do not try this 
at night, for then the minnows are out 
in deep water anc not along the bank. At 
least, this has been 
my experience with 
them. The best 
time for such work 
is a hot day, the 
hotter the better. 
If you find it dif- 
ficult to keep the 
minnows alive, take 
along a piece 0 
ice and drop a lit- 
tle into your bucket 
now and then. 
River minnows 
range in size from 
1 inch to 3 inches. 
From 1% to 2% 
inches in length 1s 
the best size. Two 
small ones at once 
make as good @ 
bait as one large 
one. The crappie 
may think he 1s 
merely seeing 
double. 








While on the subject of bait, I may 
mention other acceptable types of min- 





nows that we use. One is the “spot-tail,” | 


a thick-set, round, silvery minnow with a 
black spot in the fork of his tail where 
it joins the body. These are fine for all 
our game fish as well as the catfish, the 
grinnell or the despised gar. They may 
be obtained by seining on the sand bars 
of the lakes and bayous in this section. 
The small hickory shad is also good, but 
hard to keep alive. They are to be 
avoided where fish are “finicky.” The 
“class” or “willow” minnow, a_ slim, 
green, semi transparent bait is fairly 
good, but objectionable for the same rea- 
son as the hickory shad. Goldfish are 
good bait, but available in only a few 
towns hereabout. 


URING the days of March and April 
the male crappie appears to have a 
liking for the bushes along the bank of 
the lake. This “less dangerous of the 
species” may be distinguished by the 
heavier mottling along the side and back. 
He is to be recommended, for, now, the 
female is heavy with eggs, and to catch 
and to keep one will be to destroy hun- 
dreds of potential crappie. It is worthy 
of note that the females range in deep 
water. Of the many that we catch, only 
about 5 per cent are iemale. When we 
are able to determine from the shape of 
their bellies that they are carrying eggs, 
we put them back, for one fried crappie 
this season is not worth a hundred and 
one striking crappie 2 or 3 years hence. 
Where the water is not too deep for 
our boots we wade to the outer edge of 
the bushes and adjust our lines so as to 
have about 4 feet. This will allow a bit 
of play if one uses a limbe pole—at 
least, it is better than bobbing for bass— 
as well as allow us to fish various depths, 
keeping 4 or 5 inches from the bottom. 


The bait should be kept in almost con- | 


stant motion. “It pays to advertise.” It 
is not advisable for one to use a float 
at this season, for he must fish too many 
depths. This would require too frequent 
adjustment. Too, the hungry crappie of 
the spring is too convincing a striker 
to make a float necessary. You will 
know when he hits your minnow. There 
is usually a quick tug followed by a fast 
traveling of the line toward deeper water. 


It is odd that in spring this fish bites | 
downward and rather viciously, and in | 


the summer and fall he often bites upward, 
that is, comes under the bait and raises it. 
And, usually, the larger the crappie, the 
easier the bite. So far as I know, the 
crappie is our only “float-raiser.” 

Since pomoxis annularis is not of the 
leaping, swirling disposition that char- 
acterizes the bass, the disciple of Izaak 
must be a close observer to locate him. 


We have three means of determining just | 


where to drop the minnow: the easiest 
IS noting twitching limbs or sprouts. 
This ordinarily betrays the presence of 
the desired quarry. Having discovered 
an irregularity in the notion of such 
growth about you, drop your bait near 
the disturbed area and work around it. 
By circling you will likely reach the 
‘head” end and get results. Another 
means of spotting the crappie is watch- 
ing for bubbies on the surface. Often 
this fish leaves a trail of smail bubbles 
to mark his course. Drop in just ahead 
ot the “live” end of the trail and “ad- 
vertise.” The third means is the pursued 
minnow that leaps out of the water near 
you. Work your minnow around the spot 
Where the fugitive flashed up, and now 
and then, something pleasant happens. 
The last of the three is the poorest, for 
the reason that the pursuer was likely 
traveling fast behind the elusive lunch 
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The Super- 
South Bend 
No. 1300 


$2750 
















































and Finer 
South Bend | 
Reel 


QouUTH BEND attains its highest peak 
in reel refinement and quality in this 
new Super-South Bend. 

It’s designed for the angler who wants 
the finest in tackle equipment—a beauti- 
ful, quiet free-running reel,combining the 
famous South Bend anti-back-lash and 
level-winding features. 


Head and tail caps are of special alum- 
inum alloy, richly finished to harmonize 
with all other external parts which are 
nickel-silver, plated with chromium. Gen- 
uine Carnelian agate d gprecnin spool caps. 
Design, material and construction the 
finest to give long life and satisfaction. 

Capacity, 100 yards, measured by 18- 
gone Black-Oreno silk casting line. 

eight only 7% ounces. Packed in fine 
leather bag, complete with One-Drop 
Leak-Proof Oiler. Price $27.50. 


Other South Bend Reels at 
$5.50, $8.50, $16.50 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 









Oreno Fly-Rod Reel penn a a 
No. 1100 at $6.00 split- bamboo rods in the 


South Bend line. They’re 
Cross - built, which means 
hand fashioned superior 
construction throughout. 
Bait Casting. 3 weights, 
medium, light and extreme 
light. Price $20.00; Fly 
Rods, trout or bass action, 
Price $32.50, 


The particular design of this 
improved No. 1100 Fly Rod reel 
7A gives it strength, yet it’s unus- 
ually light weight. One end of 
spool is perforated for line dry- 
ing. Chronium plated line guide 
reduces line wear to minimum. 
Weight 5 oz. 100 yard sizeG line 
capacity. Price $6.00. 


SOUTKsBEND 


Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - -s7 Rods -Reels- Lines - Baits 





Fishermen-Get SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. | 
This Book Nev —84 __ 7233 High Street, South Bend, Indiona 


pages of Pleasé sénd me your illustrated 84-page book. 
fishing methods,ideas and hints = =—sS 3 aia 
written by well known d ~ 

and writers. Shows new 


F Aigsi t with our 


USE COUPON? ci 
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GAME ro 


that 


and has passed out of your range before 
your bait reached the proper place and 
depth. By watching these things one 
may find himself catching more crappie 
than usually. Let it be said here that 
although great numbers are not to he 
desired, there are a great many so-called 
| fishermen who return home without a 
| scale, a result of their not knowing how 
| and where to get wh.t they went for. 


HEN the tug on the line comes, jt 
is poor policy to try to throw the 
fish out onto the bank. A couple of years 
ago, while fishing on Horse Shoe Lake 
| across from Memphis, I saw a very ex- 
| cited negro boy yank out a large white 
perch with such force that the fish’s 
mouth and gills were unhinged or para- 
lyzed. He lay on the bank, all flared and stiff. 
The superstitious youth of color was 
afraid the fish was haunted or conjured, 
I suppose. He said to me, “Boss, whut's 
de mattah wid dis yeah fool fish?” 

I told him. 

The crappie should be lifted out easily 
so as not to tear the hook out of his very 
tender mouth. When he strikes, give a 
slight jerk and pull him out smoothly, 
If he hangs in the brush, and he often 
does, do not attempt to force him out. 
Keep the line barely tight, and the fish 
will usually unhang himself. Just the 
other day I landed a 2-pounder that had 
been hung in a submerged cedar for five 
minutes or more. He finally worked him- 
self out of the tangle. Fortunately, he 
was hooked in the middle of the upper 
jaw where the tissue is thick and tough. 

The crappie, to be kept alive, should be 
strung through the tissue of the lower jaw 
and kept in the water. A “keep-'em- 
alive” stringer is the best, the kind with 
the large safety pin arrangements. A 
live net is good, but the ones that I have 
used are objectionable since they have 
too small a mouth for th: easy insertion 
of the very large crappie. Fins are 
usually flared during the netting process, 
| and they catch on the strings that pucker 

about the mouth of the net. Do not 

string a white perch through the gill; 
this kills him. 

A peculiar thing about crappie that are 
about to die, or that are dead, is that they 
lose their slimy coating and feel rough. 
A live one is a slick one. Try gripping 
a crappie just back of the dorsal fin; if 
he slips from your grasp, he is in good 

| condition. But if he is easily held, if the 
force of the gripping does not make him 
slip from your grasp, he is either dead 
or in a bad state. This may be true of 
| other scale-fish; I do not know. 








QUITTER is unpopular 
anywhere. In the 


ET 
land of fins and 


fish the True Temper Rod never quits in action. 


This is another reason for its unequaled popularity 
from coast to coast. The True Temper Rod has a fight- 
ing heart of finest rapier steel. It is clock spring 
tempered and hand ground to give perfect action. 
You needn't “baby it” in action or after the battle. The 
guides won't come loose and wiping with an oiled rag 
is all the care it needs. Its marvelous flexibility makes 
a battle with even a one-pound bass exciting. 


Other rods may “look something like” a True Temper 
Rod just as a carp may “look something like” a bass, 
but that’s all. Every genuine True Temper Rod has our 
trade mark. All others are spurious. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 


HEN the water warms up, willow 
1934 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


fishing in the shallows ceases to be 
good. The fish take to the deep water, 
save in very early morning. It is then 
time to take to a boat. The best boat 
for this type of fishing is a small one that 
is light and easily managed in brush or 
bushes. There should be a water-tight 
compartment for minnows buil: in under 
the middle seat and a %-inch hole bored 
through the bottom of the boat so as to 


allow fresh water to come in. Ii the 
(1) Stort (2) Backswing (3) Release The True Temper compartment is water-tight, it will fill 
Toledo, king of fishing 


> up to the water level of the lake on the 
rods, made in three cide of the boat. This is the best means 
popular grades, three of keeping live minnows on a hot day 
different finishes,” WO | since it gives them shade and fresh wa- 
kinds = rye ter, both essential to them. 
Geant ae pin Di Since crappie fishing is done usually 


Priced at $9.00 to $15.00. “vhere there is submerged brush, one or 


Other rods of True Tem- dinarily finds a “stob” or an old tree 
per make from $3.00 | trunk to which he may fasten the boat. 
upward . .. Write for | Locate the brush in the water and. having 
catalog. secured the front end of the boat, swing 

the back end around to the convenient 
es spot and drop an anchor which is heavy 


Casting with a True Temper Rod. Toke it easy ... the rod will do the work. 
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enough to hold this end still. Drop it 
easily so as not to disturb the fish. 


OUND the water and fish a foot or 2 
above bottom first. If there are no re- 
sults after five minutes of feeling around, 
begin trying other depths. On some days 


the crappie runs near the top; on others, | 
i I know of no direc- | 


at varying depths. 
tions concerning how to determine how 
deep they are running. 
found. This takes only a short time, for 
if the fellows are present, they will let 
it be known. 
one brush or “mat,” go to another. 
crappie is peculiar in his preference for 
certain localities at certain times. On 
one occasion a friend and I spent most 
of the day on Shell Lake and caught two 
small ones. As we were going in to the 
landing just before sundown, we disgust- 
edly investigated the least promising look- 
ing place we had seen that day. We caught 
twenty-three in thirty or forty minutes. 

At other times I have found big, fine 
“mats” that were apparently blank. After 
much feeling around I have found the 
spot and caught the limit very quickly. 
Often the crappie strikes in a place no more 
than 2 feet square and nowhere else. 

The crappie is our dependable fish. 
Last winter there were only two week- 





Robinson with his pet light outfit—a 
5-piece steel casting rod, a light reel and 
a single plug 


ends on which we did not catch them, 
and then it was too cool for comfortable 
oat fishing. On Thanksgiving Day we 
caught fifteen; on Christmas Day, twelve. 
At one meal we had crappie, quail and 
duck, which proves Arkansas has greater 
attractions than floods and tornadoes. 
During cold weather we have found 
that a pork rind dangled in deep water 
ae a good lure. A piece of salt pork 
the size and general shape of a small 
minnow will do as well. I have known 
an old colored woman, Aunt Lucrece, to 
Catch dozens of these fish by using a 
pright piece of tin just above her hook. 
a articial baits are necessary in 
a H or the reason that. minnows are 
, lard to get, being in deep water. 

the . bass begin striking in May, but 
hi rappie began when the world was 
7oung, and he hasn’t stopped yet. 





He must be | 


If they fail to strike around | 
The | 
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Shimmy 
Wiggler 


Oriental 
Wiggler 






Frog 


/ V Wiggler 
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AL FOSS 
MOUSE 


AL 







Dixie \ 
Wiggler * 





Wiggler 


New Egypt 
Wiggler 


No.I5 
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THE ORIGINAL “SURE SHOT” 
FISHING SYSTEM 


ERE is a five course, table d’hote 
fish dinner all ready to hand 


to Mr. Fin in a single serving. 


The flashing spinner, the wobbling 
body, the wriggling bucktail, the 
crawling ‘pork rind and sparkling 
color of body or fly—all five of these 
fish appeals are combined in every 
Al. Foss Bait into a deadly “sure 
shot” fishing system. For 15 years 


the demand for these 
baits has steadily in- 
creased. A host of sports- 
men swear by them, the 
reason being that these 
baits are basically cor- 
rect — presenting every 
appeal to fish appetite. 
They catch fish where 


nothing else succeeds. To prove this 
to yourself 


Make This Test 


Take two casting rods. Rig one with 
an Al. Foss Bait. Use anything you 
like on the other. Make alternate 
casts with each rod. You will always 
catch more fish on the Al. Foss bait. 


The Mouse shown above is the latest 
in the Al. Foss line —it weighs % oz., 





FIVE APPEALS 


CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 


1 Wobbling Body 

2 Sparkling Color 

3 Flashing Spinner 
4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 


sells for $1.00—bass, 
pike, wall-eyed pike and 
muskies take to it like a 
cat to cream. 


Almost any store that 
sells tackle will gladly fit 
you out with Al. Foss Baits 
and Pork Rind, or write to- 
day for descriptive folder. 











THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 


1969 KEITH BUILDING 


AL. FOSS 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PorRK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 








Trout Fish 
Reel... 


Are you a fly-fisherman ? 


ing 


If so, you know how all-important is the 
perfect performance of your reel, if you 
are to get the fullest measure of satisfac- 
tion from your every fishing trip. 


Over 11,000 anglers who are expert 
fly-fishermen have adopted 
Tru-arT automatic trout reel, because it 
balances the action of line and rod, and 
improves the technique of their fly-casting. 


With a Tru-arT, the savage strike and 
rush of the biggest fish cannot break your 
finest gossamer leader, because your line 
automatically releases the brake. When 
a trout rises to your fly, you can set your 
hook, play him, and then land him, en- 
tirely with the action of your rod. You 
can rapidly lengthen or shorten your line 
with your left hand, while a finger's touch 
with the right controls the winding of 
the reel itself. You can even shorten or 
lengthen your cast while your line is still 
in the air! 


The Tru-arT is made in two models, the 
“De Luxe” and the “Intrinsic”, which range 
in price from $5.00 to $9.00. Most dealers 
in fine tackle will show you these reels. 
Write Shakespeare Company, 407 N. 
Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich., for a copy 





| over the water. 
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Fishing for British Columbia Grilse 


By Lawrence Wm. Pedrose 


ROM April until November Juan de 
Fuca and Georgia Straits, breasting 
the southeast end of Vancouver 
Island and forming the great inland sea 
of Western Canada, abounds with game 
fish of the salmon and salmon trout 
species, and in this district there are prob- 
ably more dyed-in-the-wool sport fisher- 
men than in any other part of the Do- 
minion—not anglers who take an annual 
fishing trip or go out a couple of times 
a season, but sportsmen who follow the 
lure of the fly-rod every day, or over 
every week-end. And this stimulating. 
healthful recreation is available at all 
times within an hour’s drive by motor 
car from the larger cities; and during 
two to three months of the year is avail- 
able within the boundaries of the cities 
themselves. The sheltered tide waters 
are literally a fisherman's paradise. Pro- 
tected from storms by timbered hills and 
rugged cliffs, practically all the waters 
may be fished from a rowboat. 
Picture a rugged coast line. Naked 
trees that have withstood the ravages of 
winter winds crown the rocky cliffs. A 
restless sea curls along the beach, piling 
flotsam there one day, carrying it away 
the next. At low tide, bobbing kelp bells 
mark the edges of reefs where the sea 
drops off to cavernous depths like the 
bending flood of a summer tide. At high 
water, and again at neap flood, tide-rips 
leap across the shoals, rustling the 
weaving kelp beds. Game fish play along 
the edges of the reefs, pursuing the her- 
ring spawned from the floating weeds, 
and the elusive, golden-striped candlefish. 
Dun-breasted muirs dart down from their 
nesting places in the cliffs and soar out 
They light beside the 


| herring, dive beneath the schools, and 
| force them to the surface in swirling 


the new | 





of “Fine Fishing Tackle by Shakespeare.” | 
4 








FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


BAITS | 






pods, through which the salmon cleave, 
scattering the herring like showers of 
jeweled raindrops. The teeming sea-life 
is never stilled; by day the surface of 
the water is kept: in-a state of constant 
agitation, and at night the depths are 
ablaze with phosphorescent fire. 

In the early spring, herring invade the 
straits in countless billions. The schools 
are miles in extent. Following the her- 
ring come the great king salmon, the 
silver cohoe, the smoky-mouthed chinook 
(more commonly known as blackmouth), 
trout of the various species of salmon, 
and the sea-run cutthroat, or grilse. The 
grilse is the mystery fish of all the sal- 
mon and trout in North Pacific waters. 


cs 


In appearance it is a counterpart of the 
native cutthroat found in the lakes and 
streams of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. Overlaying its intricate pattern 
of green and yellow is the fine, silvery 
sheen of the salmon. In size it varies 
from a_ half-pound to 4 pounds. Un- 
like the salmon, which rapidly grows as 
the season advances, the largest grilse 
are caught in April and May, and they 
are found smaller as the summer ad- 
vances. It has a white meat of delicate 
flavor, fine-grained like that of a brook 
trout, and makes a delectable dish. Na- 
ture students declare the cutthroat of the 
mountain streams and that of the sea 
are the same; that when the water in the 
rivers gets low at the approach of sum- 
mer, the cutthroat go to the ocean, where 
they wax fat and lusty on the plentiful 
sea food. Then in the fall they return to 
the sweet water. Bearing out this con- 
tention, the sea-run cutthroat is usually 
found within 20 miles of a river, and he 
does not associate with the salmon and 
salmon trout, preferring the shallow wa- 
ter of coves where there is a grassy 
bottom. 


HE various types of salmon and sal- 

mon trout follow the shorelines, usual- 
ly hovering near promontories. The 
great kings feed close to shore in the 
early morning, at change of tide, and at 
twilight. During the rest of the day they 
remain in the deepest water and ignore 
the sportsman’s lures. The cohoes are 
found in both deep and shallow water, 
while the blackmouth, like the grilse, 
haunt the shallower depths. The black- 
mouth follows the reefs, going in and out 
with the tides. The cohoe scatters over 
wide areas during the day, and toward 
evening gathers at some spot where there 
are herring, shrimp or candlefish. To- 
ward sunset is always the best time to 
fish for the cohoe. 

Early in the season the favorite lure 
of the majority of anglers for the vari- 
ous types of salmon or trout, excepting 
the kings, is the small wobbler or jigger- 
type spoon which simulates the move- 
ments of a herring. Fishing is done 
mainly by trolling at this time of the 
year, and the herring and other natural 
food of the game fish is very small. By 
July 1 the herring have attained a length 
of 4 to 5 inches. The fishermen grad- 


ually increase the sizes of their lures. 
Many anglers seek the herring which 
ducks 


force to the surface in swirling 





The grilse is the mystery fish of all the salmon and trout in North Pacific waters 
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pods, dip them with a net, and use them 
jor spinners. The spinners are used in 
trolling or in casting. During the mid- 
die of the day when the sun shines 
brightly a jigger spoon made from 
abalone or sea-pearl shell is often used 
with great success. Some fishermen will 
use no other spoon but the pearl, and 
it is considered a killer for grilse. 

Many different types of rigs are used 
through the fishing season, and each has 
its advocates. There are heavy cotton 
lines, lighter ones of Irish linen, hard- 
braided silk lines, and the Japanese raw 
silk, or tegusa, line. The cotton lines 
are used for hand-trolling. The linen 
and silk lines are used best on reels, and 
the tegusa line is generally used without 
a reel. In casting with the raw silk, the 
fisherman strips it in and permits it to 
coil itself at his feet. Leaders are of 
tied Spanish silkworm gut or of raw 
silk. Sinkers 1 to 6 ounces in weight, 
round or kidney, are favored, although 
when trolling for grilse, and often when 
fishing for blackmouth, no sinker at all 
is used. The outfit preferred by the 
fisherman who seeks to get all the sport 
possible out of the game is a light cane 
or bamboo rod, a reel, a fine silk line 
testing 12 to 18 pounds, and silkworm 
gut leaders. 


be THE last few years an entirely new 
method for grilse fishing has been in- 


troduced. The English have long been | 


famous for fly casting, and the Scotch 
for creating flies. Americans took up 
the sport and turned to manufacturing 
flies and widened the scope of fly fishing. 
In Europe the fly is almost a universal 
lure for salmon. The Canadians tried 
flies on their Pacific salmon, and found 
them successful. For the grilse and some 
of the species of salmon, notably the 
cohoe, a bizarre fly of brilliant green and 
red and gold, tied to a No. 6 or 8 hook, 
is used. It is called a Jock Scott, and 
is sure-fire. 

The salt water fisherman takes his out- | 
board motor boat and journeys to some | 
shallow bay close to a headland where 
there are beds of kelp or a grassy sea 
bottom. He lets the boat drift with the 
tide close offshore and casts in toward 
the beach. The fish are bold. Even the | 
churning of an outboard motor propeller | 
does not frighten them, and many fishing 
fans are of the belief that a bright pro- 
peller blade lures the salmon when troll- | 
ing, 

The grilse strikes with a whirling 
plunge that delights the heart of the | 
sportsman, and when hooked, goes into a 
series of leaping gyrations that requires 
fine skill to keep him on the hook. The 
salmon, on the other hand, takes runs, 
rests heavily, then resumes the battle. 
Either is tricky to the last breath. Their 
lavorite ruse is to dart under the boat 
and cut the leader on the keel or on a 
sliver of planking. To circumvent this. 
many fishermen use a type of outboard 
motor that has a neutral gear and con- 
trol for “finning” the propeller blade. 
With this, the motor may be kept run- 
ning although the boat remains station- 
ary. With the propeller revolving, the 
fish being played stays out from under 
the boat and makes his capture more 
certain, 

Salmon and the various species of salt 
water trout show no fear of a power boat, 
and will swim past lazily while the pro- 
peller is threshing. It is a well-known 


tact that many commercial salmon troll- | 
ers polish their propellers at regular in- 
tervals, asserting that the bright wheel 
attracts the fish. Many fishing outboard 
motor fans use motors that have nickel 
plated propellers for the same reason. 


| it travels 


{ 
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CREEK CHUB Famous 
True -To-NAtuRE Lures 




























Here’s a good sized 
Muskie caught at 
Chautauqua Lake by 
Mrs. Clifton G. 
Pickard on a Jointed 
Pikie Minnow, 






Weight % oz. 
Length 4% in, 


SINFUL SAL 


The New 
Wobbling 
Spoon 







Just the lure for “Ne. Sn 


Pike and Muskie [ 
—especially in Bansal 5.4 
hot weather—as Welsht % oz. 


at a 

moderate depth with a flashy, wobbling, wig- 
gling, darting movement! The only spoon 
with the “Stabilizer” that prevents twisting or 
kinking the line. Can be used with sinker in 
the line for very deep trolling. 


THE NEW “BEETLE” 


A — 













No. 3850 
) Price $1.00 
Body 2% in. 
Weight % oz. 





Made to represent a ‘‘Water Beetle’ this new lure 


travels quite deep when reeled or trolled moderately 
fast. Can not revolve or twist the lines and is one of 
few lures with nonfouling hooks extended in rear with 
spinners for ‘‘short biters.”” ‘The flashy iridescence of 
pearl blades makes the ‘‘Water Beetle’ a sure fire kil- 


ler of all game fish and a splendid ture for small 
mouth bass. 
Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish. 
At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful new 
colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


Got the fishing fever? Don’t 
these Creek Chub true-to-nature 
lures just naturally set your fingers 
tingling to get hold of that old rod and reel 
again—and cast ’em up along side of your fav- 
orite lily pads or reeds? 

And when it comes to temptin’ and teasin’ those 
large, old, hard hittin’ Bass, Pike and Muskie to 
strike, you have to take your hat off to these 
famous tried and proven true-to-nature lures— 
made by fishermen—for fishermen! 


JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW 


















No. 2600 
Price $1.25 


This splendid lure is true-to-nature in size, 
shape, color—and has a flashy-peppy, na- 
tural swimming movement! It’s a fish get- 
ting wonder because it’s a dead ringer for 
a Pike minnow! If water is a bit cloudy, 
use the Jointed Pikie Minnow, No. 2618, 
Silver Flash Finish! 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 














No. 700 


2 
Length, 4% in. Price $1.00 


Weight, % oz. 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or 
fresh! Recognized everywhere as the most 
deadly killer of all game fish! Even the 
large old educated Fish can’t tell it from a 
live minnow! And how it gets ’em is no- 
body’s business! Also made in “Silver 


Flash” finish No. 718! 


INJURED MINNOW 





No. 1505 
Price $1.00 


With slow short jerks this ““Bass Getting’ wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 


to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘‘Silver 


Flash” finish No. 1518, and the new luminous day and 
night finish No. 1521! 
lf you have some good pictures of extraordinary 


fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send 'em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


124 RANDOLPH ST. 


GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Alleock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS GTCH MORE HSH 





50 





Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give "em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
on a bright sunny day in deep water. W hat to use when big 
ones lie deep. Get the benefit of all that the most success- 
fu) fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for, 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s New Catalog today. 


New! Heddon “Spook’’ 


The “‘Super-Dowagiac”’ 















A **‘Magic’’ 
Fish-Getter 
of true fish-flesh Foch erm 
appearance. = = 8g New and startling, | 


both in appearance and 
action. Made of transparent 
Heddylin—a new indestructible 
material. Life-like as alive minnow. 


IIS a 


Several colors. 





Guaranteed 
to outlast a 
dozen woode 
en lures, 


Price, $1.50. 


AN 
\INDESTRUCTIBLE 


No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 


No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 

newest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 

supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S S@NS, Dept.041, Dowagiac, Mich. 


By Appointment to H. M. KING GEORGE V. 
By Appointment to H. R. H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 








A veritable mine of information on ali 
Angling methods and equipment. Plates 


of FLIES, etc. in natural colours. 
Ask your NEAREST DEALER for a copy. 
Or apply to HARDY’S AGENTS. 

THE HENRY SMAIL CO., Inc. 
92 Fulton St., 





Trade Mark ° <r ° 
“Rega ¥lf visiting Europe make it 






Hardy’s wonderful selection 


HARDY HOUSE 
61. Pall Mall. London 














BI-VISIBLES and light-filtering Hairwings, 
$2.50 doz. 
BI-VISIBLES, Game cock hackles, gold 
plated hooks, in transparent novelty fly 
box, $3.00 doz. 


Leaders—Trout--Salmon and _ Steelhead. World’s 
finest. If you are critical on this let me hear from 
you. 
My Special Dry Fly Tackle is being used by many 
of Anicrica’s best Anglers. 
All goods postpaid and guaranteed. 

4 WU Rc 

cel 







Ol i 35=" TRIK-KUTTER, 
"steel, dull or bright finish, gut cut- 
ter and tweezers with disgorger at end, $1.00 each. 
Write for illustrated folder 
PAUL H. YOUNG, Taxidermist 
8065 Grand River Detroit, Mich. 


Cutlery 





New York | 


your duty to call and inspect | 


of Rods, Reels & Tackle at | 
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operate a pair of pliers, you ought 

to be able to put together one of the 
best little fish-getting trolling lures that 
ever happened. It is called the “Hopkins 
Improved June Bug Spinner,” and as 
there are no patents involved, every one 
is welcome to copy my outfit. While a 
regular June Bug (see Figure 1) is neces- 
sary to start with should you not have 
a sufficient collection of parts in your 
tackle box, you will need in addition a 
few other items. The next time you are 
near a five and ten cent store, get a 
dime’s worth of “French” steel beads. 
While primarily intended for putting to- 
gether beaded purses and bags, they make 
the finest friction-overcomers imaginable, 
and the 1,500 you get for a dime will goa 
long way as well as give you excess 
material for trade purposes with your 
fishermen friends. A small corked glass 
bottle holds them nicely. Next we need 
a few red or crimson beads, the redder 
the better, either china or glass, pierced 
through the center with a small hole. 
Some are smooth, some crinkly and some 
have little flat surfaces on them. Any 
from 4% to 3% inch in diameter will do, 
with the larger ones having the prefer- 
ence. These may be purchased, traded 
for, or like mine, swiped off your daugh- 
ter who may wonder why her necklace 
is shorter, but that’s all right—let her 
wonder. Right now she is trying to figure 
out where she mislaid her necklace. A 
little thing like this should not matter 
where big fish are concerned. The bal- 
ance of the items needed are usually on 
hand in the old tackle box, these being 
a few snaps, a couple of Dipsey sinkers, 
several 14-inch split rings and some extra 
hooks. 

The store June Bugs come in two styles, 
one with a 30-inch spring steel wire 
| leader and the other with no leader. I 
prefer the former. While it is true it gets 
kinked sometimes, especially in landing 
a vicious northern pike, it will produce 
results where the “no leader” June Bug 
proves a failure and I think this is due 
to the almost invisible feature of the 
leader in the water. When using the long 
leader, the snap, swivel and sinkers are 
quite removed from the actual business 
end of the outfit and the fish you are 
after are not bothered over anything ex- 
cept investigating why those minnows 
are chasing the butterfly. 


HERE is a reason behind every little 
arrangement of this lure and we will 
start with the end of the trolling tine 
which should be from 16 to 24 pounds 
| test (see Figure 5). Double back about 
7 inches of the end and tie the loop thus 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., ALNWICK, ENGLAND | 


Some Practical Suggestions for Anglers 
By Russell B. Hopkins 


| WF YOU are enough of a mechanic to 


made into a single knot near the free 
end. Thread the end of this loop through 
the eye of the snap and slip the loop 
over the big end of the snap. This gives 
a double line bearing on the metal and 
the snap should be of sufficient size to 
not only hold the swivel which comes at- 
tached to the top end of the wire leader, 
but to permit a Dipsey sinker or two 
to be snapped in. 

A Dipsey will keep your line from 
twisting and, by the way, a fishing line 
swivel that works 10 per cent under 
tension has not as yet been invented. 
Further, this makes an handy arrange- 
ment for attaching different sized Dip- 
seys in short uotice to take care of 
changing conditions. You probably know 
that when trolling, four variable condi- 
tions ought to be coordinated. These 
are speed of the boat, weight of the lure 
and sinkers, depth of the water and length 
of line out. 

If you prefer not to use a snap, take 
the long loop you tied at the end of your 
line and thread the end of it through the 
eye on the swivel. Drop your whole lure 
through this threaded loop and tighten. 
his again gives you a double line bear- 
ing, on the swivel this time and by dou- 
bling the middle of the loop and threading 
both sides of it through the eye on the 
Dipsey and then dropping the Dipsey 
through this double-threaded loop just 
made, you have another wear-proof at- 
tachment which you would not have if 
you attached your Dipsey up above the 
loop on the single strand of your trolling 
line. That is the “why” of the long loop 
and it is only after losing big fish and 
then analyzing the wreckage that these 
things are learned. 

It is quite evident that in trolling the 
Dipsey is the first thing to catch against 
weeds and obstructions and a good solid 
attachment is necessary to prevent wear 
at this point on the line and eventually 
a cutting through and breaking just at 
the time when you need everything in 
first class condition to land the big one 
for which you have perhaps waited fifty 
weeks. Slide the spinner blade up near 
the swivel and with the pliers cut the 
wire leader close to the 3-inch hook. 
Thread on to the wire leader three or 
four steel beads. These will so over- 
come the friction of the turning spinner 
that it will roll over at very slow trolling 


speeds. Next thread on one of the big 
red beads and then attach the leader 
to the small split ring. While this 


leader is of tempered steel wire, it will 
stand doubling back and taking three 
or four tight turns to make it fast to 
the ring. 

There are three reasons for this split 














Figures I and 2. 


rd 
Above, the regulation June bug. 





Below, the Hopkins improve 
ments, patents not applied for 








ring: 


connected to the leader; next it enables 


first it gives more flexibility to | 
the lure just as a chain is more flexible 
than a rod, and this gives the business 
end quite a bit of wobbly action that is 
not possible when the hooks are directly 


a small 2-inch hook to be added to the | 


large one in the same relative position ; 


and lastly, either hook is readily changed | 


if the points become broken or bent. 


picuee 2 shows the complete as- 
sembly. Once, a 5-pound rainbow bent 
the top hook out straight as a nail but 
he couldn’t do a thing with the big hook. 
When rowing my fishing companion one 
day, a 10-pound northern pike jumped 
from the landing net into the boat, at the 


same time throwing the lure with such | 
force that the 3-inch hook was driven | 


clear through my partner’s thumb. Yet, 
the split ring is mighty handy. 

Finally we come to the reason for the 
two hooks. In using for bait a single 
large minnow (see Figure 3) the small 





Above, one large min- 
Below, baited with 
three small minnows 


Figures 3 and 4. 
now on two hooks. 


hook keeps the minnow from slumping 
down into a curve which will happen in 
a short time due to the minnow soften- 
ing and then being dragged through the 
weeds. This of course prevents it from 


being trolled in a natural manner and | 


makes it less attractive to whatever fish 
you may run across. Also you will stand 


better chances of tying on to fish when | 


they are striking short. My best catches 
have been made with three medium-sized 
minnows, one on the small and two on 
the large hook. Live or recently dead 
minnows are most suitable although pre- 
served minnows may be used with good 
success. 





In baiting the hooks with small min- | 


nows (see Figure 4) run the point of 
the smaller hook into the mouth opening 
of No. 1 minnow, then out through the 
right gill and then through the solid part 


of the back from the right to the left | 


side. Take the large hook and run it 


in the mouth and out the right gill of | 
your larger No. 2 minnow and then let | 


him rest a moment while you attach 
minnow No. 3 complete on the big hook 
the same as you did No. 1 on the small 
hook. Now run the point of the big 
hook through the back of minnow No. 2. 
The result is three minnows traveling 
along nicely side by side, each over-lap- 
ping the next one and it seems to be a 
combination that proves irresistible to 
anything that catches sight of it. 

_ You will use quite a few minnows dur- 
ing a day’s trip as a strike, whether land- 
ed or not, will break them loose, and 
dragging through the weeds also jams 
them up. If there are good-sized fish in 
your waters, you are going to lose sev- 
eral of these lures a week unless you 
handle your strikes with great care. Big 
northern pike seem expert at jerking in 
circles and trying to put a kink in the 
leader. When you fight one for half an 
hour the way I have, only to finally reel 
in the line with an inch of steel leader 
below the swivel, you wonder how the 
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“Wonderful Luck .. . 





WONDERFUL! 


Here’s Chas. A. Abbott of 
Corunna, Michigan, with a 
93, lb. Rainbow Trout meas- 
uring 28” long ‘which he 
caught with a DARDEVLE 
on the Ausable River on 
June 16th last year. 


Charlie writes: 


“Wonderful Fish... 
“Wonderful Fight... 


“Wonderful Bait...” 
and he adds that the 
DARDEVLE 


“sure is a wonderful 
bait for Pike and Black 
Bass, too.” 


YOU, too 2 : : sg 


will take wonderful fish and have wonderful luck this 
year if you use the 


Original and Only Genuine Dardevle Baits 
identified by the stamping on the reverse side: “Dardevle, 
Detroit, U. S. A.”—look for this and don’t be fooled by lures 
claimed to be “‘just as good.” 

the famous baits that WIGGLE and WOBBLE but DO NOT 
TWIST YOUR LINE 


L ines 
Guaranteed Wa- 
terproof Sili:. 








Osprey 













‘*Dardevlet,’’ 
273 tn. long, 1 
in. wide. 3 


Price, 90c. 


‘* Mousidevle” a 
killing new lure, 
$1.00. 


eS 
EPPINGER 


wide, 10 “‘Outfitters of Sportsmen”’ 
Dept. L, 131 Cadillac Sq., Detroit, Michigan 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dardevle 3 4% in. 


long, 14 tn. 
wide, 1 ounce. 


SSESSASCSSRSTESSS TESTES SESSE See eeeeeeeessees 
LOU J. EPPINGER, Dept. L, 
131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 
Dear LOU: Please send me your literature showing sizes and colors of your DAR- 
DEVLES, OSPREY LINES, and NOSTEALUM HOOKS. 
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Get the Big Fighters _ 
that Really Count 


OOK and hold the hard-mouthed, 

bad-acting veteran big fighting 
fish that really count. Use Mustad 
Key Brand Hooks, famous for all- 
around highest excellence. 


When you strike it right, Mustad 
Hooks will safeguard your sport. 
Developed by Mustad’s supremacy 
in hook making for all inland and 
marine use. Used by leading Amer- 
ican makers of fine tackle, in flies, 
snelled, and on all baits, as the 
best obtainable. 

Ask your tackle dealer for Mustad 
Hooks. Try the Mustad-Perfect 
Viking, shown above in two pat- 
terns. Newest, developed especially 
for North America. 


MU STAD 


op FISH HOOKS 
Cate ape 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
New York Office, 44 W. 44th St. 








PROTECTION PLUS COMFORT 
MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
exercising or indulging in any form of sport. Don’t 
take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de- 
sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is all elas- 
tic and designed to fit perfectly. It 
is made of the very finest quality 
elastic webbing and can be cleaned 
by boiling without injury. Price $1. 
THE BUDDY JOCK 
Made of the same high quality web- 
bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but 
with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 
Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce the Buddy we will mail sample, 
free of charge, with order for a No. 44 Mizpah, 
State waist measurement. 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 














1016 Spring Street, Philadelphia 














Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT. §£ 
STREAM INSECTS | 


By Louis Rhead 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects 
trout consume, full charts, etc. Net 
$2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


TLELULSG 
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heck they do it, especially at this par- 
ticular spot on a brand new leader. Just 
the same, results will be two to one over 
the “No Leader” June Bug and for sev- 
eral years without exception my bait has 
invariably out-fished other lures trolled 
from the same boat. 


{ILE I claim my combination is 
a trolling proposition first, last and 
all the time, it was just this past sum- 
mer we did some further experimenting 


| with it. Anchored over a weed bed in the 


middle of the lake for a half hour while 
we ate our lunch, we landed fish with it 
both casting and still fishing. When a 
man is crazy about the sport, he is likely 
to try a lot of funny things. What fish 
will this lure prove attractive to? Baited 
with the three minnows, my personally 
conducted list according to frying pan 


| preference and maximum weight of each 





different kind caught so far is 61%4-pound 
rainbow; 4-pound small mouth; 5%- 
pound big mouth; 6-pound walleye; 1%- 
pound rock bass; 4-pound bullhead; 1- 
pound perch; 22-pound northern pike; 
11%-pound dogfish and 3-pound sucker. 
Quite a variety for one bait and I might 
mention that the sucker was caught in 
the mouth and not snagged. Further- 
more these lakes are fished hard all 
summer, not only by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, but by all their uncles, sons, 





The good old fishing boat and kicker 


fathers, cousins, nephews, granddads and 
brothers. 

Then in the winter, 
goes fishing and spearing through the 
ice, yet there is the list. While these 
were the largest of the particular kind 
I landed when trolling over a five-year 
period, this means for me but ten weeks 
time all told and from this ten weeks, 
windy days, family duties, still-fishing 
sessions, casting raids and general ex- 
ploring excursions have cut the actual 
trolling time still lower. Rain should 
not be counted as an interference, because 
a little water is good for a fellow even 
if it isn’t Saturday night. 

One morning we started out and caught 
up to old man Bogey. Before noon, two 
of us had our limit of twenty walleyes, 
but long before that, the other trollers 
were following our general direction. 
They naturally did not do as well, as it 
was due to the Improved June Bug rather 
than our particular course that enabled 


another crowd 


| us to take it easy the rest of the day as 





well as easy during the 
morning. 

I recall our surprise when we cleaned 
these walleyes. They were chock full of 


may-fly debris. I am referring to the fly 


taking them 


Line . 
D 








The Hopkins fishing camp on the lake 
shore 


that appears for about a week during the 
early summer and that has several inch 
and a half whiskers attached to his south 
end. Their bodies get washed up along 
the shore and don’t smell so sweet but 
fortunately the condition lasts but a few 
days. These dead flies were all over the 
surface of the lake at the time but not 
a fish did we see break water. Since 
the walleyes were down deep curing the 
morning when we caught them, they must 
have been feeding on the flies at night 
and around my dock I did see perch in 
the late evening twilight sucking in these 
same flies. 

Use a 5 to 6-foot steel rod with either 
medium or stiff action. Troll through the 
tops of the under-water weeds. Follow 
the lake bottom by taking in and letting 
out line. If you do not tick weeds right 
along, you are trolling too shallow and 
need either to reduce your speed, attach 
more lead or let out more line. Don't 
worry about having to clean weeds off 
your hook, for if you don’t catch weeds 
frequently, you are not going to catch 
many fish. 


* YOU are using a level-winder reel 
it is a good idea, when you reel in 
to clean off, to count the number of times 
the line-guider travels across your spool. 
If it was eight times when reeling in, 
try letting out seven travels across after 
you have cleaned off your lure and you 
will know you aren’t quite so deep as 
before. Always watch the spinner a 
moment when it is near the boat to make 
certain it is turning over properly. 

Play every “weed” interruption as though 
it were a fish for you never can tell, While 
it is an axiom that “no weed acts like 
a fish,” the reverse is very often true. 
Keep your rod a little forward of right 
angles to the course of the boat and when 
you feel a fish hit, move the tip of the 
rod toward the fish about as fist as the 
boat is moving forward. Then sock a 
home run over the fence. A little imag- 
ination as to what is going on back there 
will show you that by merely hanging 
on after feeling a hit, you are pulling 
the lure away from the fish unless he has 
hooked himself. When a fish hits and 
misses, he usually turns and takes an- 
other look. By feeding back too fast, 
your lure will sink below the fish’s vision 
and a fish is built to look only in a 
plane horizontal with his body, and al- 
so upwards. From experience you will 
soon learn just when to strike for each 
particular lake and season. 

One lake I know of requires about a 
2-foot feedback, and in this lake are 


Wire lea der 





Figure 5. Aconvenient and practical hook-up 















over-grown, active, chunky-built northern 
pike. A few miles away is another lake 
that requires a 4-foot feedback to land 
the most strikes. This lake has the rest 
of the list of fish mentioned in it and the 
northern pike are more slender. For 
the same length in inches they will run 
but 75 per cent of the weight of the pike 
from the quicker striking lake. You 
can't strike too hard. With 100 feet of 
line out, the stretch of the line and the 
spring of the rod will absorb a lot of 
your sock and what remains is very often 
scarcely sufficient to drive the barb into 
the fishes’ bony jaw. If it was a miss, 
drop back after the fish, Many a good 
one has struck and missed, then turned, 
struck again and connected, all of which 
would not have happened had the bait 
been pulled away after the first miss. 
The flashing nickel spinner undoubtedly 
first attracts the fish, and on general 
principles he takes a swipe at it. By 
immediately feeding the 


tion to the minnows. I can also imagine 
that the first backward tug causes the 


spinner to slip up the leader a little | 


distance, temporarily eliminating it from 
the business of an attack on the con- 
cealed hooks. 

Keep the points on your hooks sharp- 
ened by means of a small file or sharpen- 
ing stone. Strikes do not come so often 


line back to | 
him, the spinner stops rotating and this | 
assists the fish in transferring his atten- | 





that you can afford to waste any of them | 


due to having bent or dull points. When 
one in a boat gets a strike, the other 
party should of course reel in and get 
the landing net ready. I always like to 
land my own fish for, if it should finally 
break loose due to mishandling of the 
net in the ensuing excitement, I feel 
only like committing suicide which is 
a much more gentlemanly feeling than 
that of committing murder. A general 
average is two out of three strikes landed. 
Sometimes you will carefully feed back 
and strike, only to bring in a perch or 
a rocky, while again you may feel a fish 
tap the lure five or six times and think 
it is just a lot of nothing, only to reel 
in, examine your bait and discover teeth 
slashes which mean walleyes or northern 
pike, or else find places on your minnows 
where the skin looks as if it were filed 
off which usually means bass. 


D° YOU know how to properly net 

a fish? With all due respect to 
some eminent magazine contributors, a 
fish should be netted head first. I am 
reierring of course to lake fish caught 
from a boat. It stands to reasot. that a 
fish can swim forwards and that he can 
not swim backwards, and that in trying 
to overtake a hooked fish with a net, he 
can both dodge and run, whereas when 
ee him toward the net, he can only 
caodge, 
the surface of the water and moved to- 
ward the fish with merely enough head- 
Way to let the mesh fill out slightly. At 
the same moment the fish shoul. be led 
toward the net. The tendency toward 
dodging is lessened when the net-bag is 
trailing properly. Just after netting, im- 
mediately put some tension on your line. 
If your fish isn’t absolutely dead, he will 
do enough hopping, aided by the line 
tension, to enter the boat head up inside 
the net and many weary minutes will be 
saved when it comes to untangling the 
mix-up. A good sized fish with teeth, 
a hook with a barb that has gone through 
his lips, three or four circular twists— 


The net should be just below | 


all at the bottom end of a landing net | 


—well, it is a regular Chinese puzzle 
sometimes. I picked up this idea of 


turning a fish in the net from  vari- 
and as 


Ous guides it works, I am 


No. 1010 WY 
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MeN ELE RAN 
$3.00 


America’s Most Sensational Reel 


Value--Takes Down in 3 Parts! 


OU just can’t believe it . . . even when you see 

it . . . that such a sturdily constructed, superbly 
finished, accurately balanced, smooth, easy running 
casting reel can be made to sell for only $3.00! 





No wonder the “Veteran” is causing the “reel” sensation of the 
year . .. among fishermen . . . everywhere . . , and it’s made 
like the other Bronson “‘Gold Seal” level-winding 3-piece reels . . . 
that can be taken down, cleaned, oiled and put together in less 
than two minutes! 


All we ask is that you see it . . . on your dealer’s counter... 
and compare it . . . point for point . . . with other reels selling 
for even twice as much! 


VETERAN No. 1100 --- Has Anti-Back-Lash 


It has the same level-winding, three-piece, take-down construction 
as the Veteran, No. 1010 and is equipped with an Anti-Back-Lash 
governing bail wire which actuates a newly patented breaking 
device . . . giving perfect back-lash control. Sells for only $4.50! 


Write us today for our beautiful 
New Colored Catalog! It’s FREE! 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
BRONSON, MICHIGAN 


124 STATE STREET 
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U. S. “Level Best” fly lines 
don’t kink easily! 


When your big fish starts his rush and 
your line whips out through the guides 
it must be free of kinks—otherwise the 
kink snaps into the guide and smash 
goes line, leader or hook! 





willing to concede they know their stuff. 
I wish I could enjoy fishing without a 
lot of junk in the boat to get in the way 
just at the wrong time but I am built 
for comfort and usually take along on a 
| trip everything that possibly might be 
needed. When you load a boat with two 
men and their tackle boxes, extra rods, 
minnow pails, landing net, folding seat 
backs, cushions, oars, anchor rope, gas- 
oline cans, starting rope, slickers, sweat- 
ers, lunch, stringers and a thermos water 
jug, there isn’t much room left in which 
to wander up and down the boat. 





NEVER will forget the big 6'4-pound 

rainbow. I was steering the outboard 
with my left shoulder, manipulating the 
gas with my left hand and trolling with 
my right hand over the left side of the 
boat, far astern. I felt him hit and im- 
mediately stopped the motor. As I fed 
| the rod back I could feel the fish tugging 
and fighting at the lure and then, when 







Vv 
This is true whether you are fly cast- \\ 
ing, still fishing or trolling. 





“Level Best” fly line is extremely hard 
to kink. That is one important reason 


/ : nor I struck, I was in solid. I looked back 
| why thousands of fly casters, still fisher-. hi / along the direction of my line as I began 
| men, and trollers insist on “Level Best. t KY trying to reel in and all of a sudden away 
\/ SS 


wl Other reasons are its wonderful pliability, off to one side, the rainbow cleared the 
ZA iy 
vy 


its smoothness, its flexible English finish, water in the first of his four mad leaps 
its strength, and its resistance to wear. Oe ee eee 
]} not 
like 


be 

SN] 

eo 
rh 


the water had kept it taut and the fish 
wasn't at all where my disappearing line 
made me think he ought to be. As he 
started to circle the boat, all the while 
fighting like a mad Indian, I had to climb 
forward somehow through the various 


so fast that the drag of the line against 
be Dept. O 
U. § Line Co. Westfield, Mass. 














pieces of equipment and finaily landed 
rar yh him on the right hand side of the boat 
Peat oti amidship. That boat was a mess, the 





lunch trampled on and wet, one min- 
now pail upset and everything in a snarl 
and out of order including myself. I sat 
down on some of the stuff with the rain- 
bow in my lap, waiting for my heart to 
_ gaz ————— . ——_———.—_———— | get back to normal, and was ready right 
then to call it a day although it was only 
9 o'clock a. m. Around noontime I got 
interested in dinner and at 1 o’clock was 
ready to start in again, but it’s funny 
what a good fish can do to a fellow. 
Makes him want to beat it for home right 
then and there. I have tried going home, 
and what happens? You tramp slowly 








Fishermen! Look 
for the “HEART” 
on the handle! 


T brands the rod as a genu- 
ine Gep-Rod . . . with ex- 
clusive features found on no 
other fishing rod or handle. Only 











Gep-Rods offer the cam-ty 
sod s 


and reel lock (see handle 


A). Automatically locks 
rod and reel to handle. 
Only won foe W offer the 
atented rod-lock (all 
andles). Prevents guides 
from twisting out of liae. 
Three distinctive handles 
to choose from with tubu- 
laror solid steel rods made 
fromthe highest grade 
chrome vanadium steel, 


Interesting Circular FREE 
Gep-Rods are sold by 

leading dealers every- 
where. If yours doesn’t 
sell Gep-Rods, writeus. 
GEPHART MFG. CO. 
224 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

















| law changes, best places to get 











| adv. and mail to-day with $1 
| bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 





trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE [ik 
FISHING 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 











fish and game, ete. Clip this 








Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








Road Map Atlas 
of the 


ANGWIEAS vaiees'srtes ane 


Canada 


This atlas is just off the press, and contains all the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state. If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35c each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 


Send in your order by return mail. 


| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


| Enclosed find $1 for which send me a new 1931 Lang- 
| with Atlas. 


Name 





Address 








‘4 | ma REMINGTON SHEATH Knife along the damp sand next to the water, 


| is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 


for although you are on shore you find 
yourself just about as near the water 
as you can get. You kick every now and 
then an inoffensive snail shell, but your 
eyes travel furtively out toward the lake. 
You saunter toward the end of the dock, 
look across the water wi‘: its appearing 
and disappearing whitecaps and wonder 
if they are biting out there in the cen- 
ter bed, or perhaps over at th patch in 
the shelter of the island. A glance down 
the shore and you note the wind ripples 
traveling along the tops of the rushes. 
The little home-made windmill on its 
post at the end of the pier is tapping out 
its monotonous song with a piece ol 
iron on the bottom of a tin can. You 
wander back toward shore where the two 
minnow buckets tied to the dock are 
gently rolling in the shallow water on 
the sun-mottled sandy bottom. Over on 
the other side of the dock is the glass 
minnow trap with its cracker crumb bait 
and a little flock of minnows at the lee 
end daring each other to see what’s in- 
side. What is this feeling anyway? 
Simply another case of “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears the crown.” ‘You walk 
out to where your good old boat with 
its tipped-up motor is tugging at its 
mooring rope as if anxious to be off, 
slowly swaying first to one side and then 
the other, with the little waves lapping 
and gurgling along its sides. You just 
have to go out again, and we boat fisher- 
men wouldn't want it otherwise. 
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And} . Ki K 
Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 


we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Another Gar-Catching Trick 


AVING read the gar story by W. H. 
Greene in the July issue of OuTpoor 
Lire, I do not mean to step on Mr. Greene’s 
toes or doubt his story, but where they 
really catch gars from 2 to 6 feet long we 
use this plan: Use a piece of flexible wire, 
preferably steel wire, and make a loop in 
one end about 6 inches across. Run wire 
through a live perch so that perch will be 
at the bottom of loop. Do not kill the 
fish. Tie a‘jug or wood floater on other 
end, using about 5 feet of wire. A gar 
will run his upper jaw in the loop to bite 
down on fish and run away with it. The 
wire will tighten back of the gar’s teeth, 
and the more it pulls the tighter draws the 
noose. The jug or float will take care 








of the captive and cause it to drown. We 
used a fence post for a floater—J. F. 
Collins, Miss. 


(Angling Editor’s Note:—In the sketch 
for this kink I have used a bluegill as a 
model for the bait—didn’t happen to have 
a perch handy.—B. C. R.) 


Homemade Aerating Device 


HIS is for taking trout shipments out 

to streams at a distance. It works to 
perfection, bringing the fish through in fine 
shape. Get an oxygen tank and regulator 
from a blacksmith, and attach 5 to 10 feet 
of rubber hose over regulator. Vulcanize 
the other end and punch a large number of 
pinholes in lower 8 to 10 inches of hose that 
is then coiled around in tank. You might 
punch these holes in several feet that are 
coiled in tank, then turn on regulator very 
slightly until you see bubbles arising 
through water from holes in hose. By 
keeping the water correct temperature with 
ice, trout can be hauled for hours in cans 
and tanks. One bottle of oxygen will last 
several trips, perhaps for thirty or thirty- 
six hours of continuous service. Place hose 
in first one can, then another, if there is 
more than one can or tank. It is not neces- 
sary to have an expensive, fancy patented 
device to take care of young fish properly. 
—Floyd A. Johnson, La. 


To Prevent Trolling Line from 
Twisting 
HIS device, made from polished sheet 
metal, is useful in preventing line be- 
coming twisted by large spinners, such as 


are used in salmon trolling. The lures are | 


attached to it by a 6-foot wire leader.— 
Louis Laronde, B. C. 
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THERE’S a higher degree of Yi 
ing ony in this Hexi-Super-Cane 
Rod! 

You feel it when a struggling beauty 
makes that “nerve” of a rod tingle 
with life! You glory in it when an 
extra big one taxes the strength of 
that sensitive sporting instrument. 
You jearn to love it as this faithful 
ally becomes the staunch veteran of 
many successful campaigns. 

That extra quality is put into the 
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EXLSUPER-CANE-RODS 


SI 





here / 


bamboo after the sap has been taken 
out. This is our own special process. 
It gives the bamboo greater strength 
and durability, greater “flash” of ac- 
tion, finer sporting qualities. 

To get the best out of fishing, get 
yourself a genuine Horrocks-[bbot- 
son Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. Send for 
descriptive Pider. 

Made in all styles, weights, lengths, 
—for fresh and salt water fishin 
and tournament work of all kinds. 


A Reel worthy of a 





Hexi-Super-Cane Rod 


The Horrocks-Ibbotson “Y & E” automatic. 
Free-running, for your cast, automatic to take up the 
slack. Smooth, and fast in action, yet so made that 
you can depend on it—1000 miles from civilization. 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. makes the most complete line 
of fishing tackle in the world. The H-I Trade-mark 
is your guide to excellence in rods, reels, lines, lures. 
baits, hooks and accessories. 


GEOL OT 
SUN BY TEST 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Grant St., 


UTICA, N. Y. 














The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D. 


193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 

















332 pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered. 
Colo. 


| THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. 


= J. H. Patterson 








ns 

Sy THE New, revised and enlarged 

oe MAN-EATERS edition of this most popu- 

Sy lar book. 

» A thrilling story of how 

NI the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
community were finally 


trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
” we have ever had the pleas- 
o. . PATTERSON ure of offering for sale. 


$1.75 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 


Denver, Colo. 
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“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
Address OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, 











Good fishing starts 
with good tackle. 
If the rod’s a “Bristol”, the line’s a “King- 
fisher” and the reel is a “Meek” or a “Blue 


Grass” you can know your tackle is right. 


Send a post card for the big Bristol Catalog. 
Address The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
254 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. Pacific 
Coast agents, Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 


a.<Bristol 


San Francis- 
co,California §& 
FISHING 
owen @ me 
* 


CROSS 
RODS 


ROSS rods are 

in a class alone. 
Their air of rich re- 
straint bespeaks dis- 
criminating judg- 
ment. They are rie 
ioned by craftsmen 
who love their work 
and have spent years 
in its development. 


To cast with a 
CROSS Rod is to 
realize unusual resiliency, life and action which 
only a rod of this class can give. 


SEND FOR CROSS CATALOG? 
Shows Bait, Fly Casting, Salmon z_ 
and Salt Water Rods 


As Cross Rods are custom built, you ma 
specify color finish, reel seat, guides an 
gtips. Write for special catalog, details, prices. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
504 High Street South Bend, Indiana 


SOUTR 


Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - -SES7 Rods -Reels - Lines - Baits 


| 5 norNeN TS/| 





The Finest 
Example of the 
Rod Maker’s Art 




















DE LUXE SEPIA 


TT. 
Ps Your favorite hunting or sport 
a negatives enlarged at this 
v special get-acquainted price. 
\- Send for Booklet Send them now ! 
on new precisi 


EMPIRE CAMERA CO. 
405 E. 34th St., New York 


on 

camera. Worth 

$5Q—sells for 
46,59. 
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Anglers’ Letters 


What Length Casting Rod? 
Editor:—Would like to get some information 
on what length of bamboo bait casting rod to use. 
Which do you consider the best length for cast- 
ing light plugs, weighted spinners, etc., the 5% 
or the 6-foot length? Practically all my casting 

is done on streams.—G. C. Y., Tenn. 


Answer:—My choice of casting rod lengths for 
both lake and stream casting is the 5'%-foot 
length. I use this with light as well as heavy 
casting lures. Try to get a rod that is suitable 
for general bait casting.—B. C. R. 


Sunfish That Won’t Bite 

Editor:—I would like to ask a question about 
sunfish, We have a stream teeming with large 
sunfish, some of them exceeding 12 inches. It is 
muddy and has a muddy bottom and very deep. 
They will not bite. I have tried minnows, worms, 
crab tails, crickets, grasshoppers and numerous 
other baits. What shall I use?—J. L. C., Pa. 


Answer:—Try them with cut bait. Catch a 
good, juicy rum chub of large size and kill and 
scale, then cut into small dice and bait up with 
this fresh meat and fish for those sunnies. That 
will possibly get them. Be sure the bait is always 
fresh.—B. C. R. 


Preserving Those Rainbows 
Editor: Last summer my pal and I spent two 
weeks on Diamond Lake, in Oregon, fishing 


for rainbow trout: The first week we had 
some wonderful catches, but, as usual, the sec- 
ond week when we wished to come home with 
our catch luck was not so good. Could you 
give me some method of preserving or preparing 
for preserving these fish for a week or two 
where there is no ice available? We are plan- 
ning on going there again this season and 
would like to bring home some of our best 
catches. We found that our best lure last season 
was a Wilson spinner used by trolling. Would 
you recommend some other lures that might be 
good killers? The fish average about 3% to 5 
pounds and are all rainbows. The water is 
usually very murky, as the bottom is of 
pumice stone.—J. C. R., Calif. 


Answer: I want to say that you have a 
real proposition on your hands to try to pre- 
serve, in a tasty and worth-while manner, trout 
for two weeks’ time. I have been up against 
the same proposition many times in trying to 
keep nice catches of fish to carry home with 
me from a trip, but have mostly found that all: 
systems work to about the same end in hot 
weather. No good preservative has ever come 
to my attention. I find, however, that it is best 
to take along a number of clean cloths that 
can be washed and dried after being used each 
day. The moment you take a trout from the 
water, if you wish to use it to save for the 
homeward trip, bleed it by cutting through the 
gullet and holding the fish head down until it is 
drained out completely dry. Then remove the 
gills first of all. Do a thorough job on this. 
Then remove insides and slit the fish wide 
open to the chin. Now, wipe the fish perfectly 
dry with the dry cloths and stuff the cavity 
with dry, cool grass and wrap it air-tight in a 
heavy grade of butcher’s paper and lay away 
in crotch or fork of a tree where there is 
shade, plenty of cool air and no danger of 
varmints getting to it while you are out of 
camp. In this manner you can keep trout for 
five days, in ordinary warm weather, and that 
is the only plan I would know for you to bring 
back your fish in palatable, fresh and wholesome 
state. About the baits, I would try some plugs 
on these trout with a casting rod. I would 
take along a couple of red-head and white body 
wooden wobbler plugs and cast them with a 
light sinker attached so as to have them work 
extremely deep for the fish in good pools. An- 
other good bait I have used for rainbows is the 
pearl wobbler with a minnow or pork rind 
attached to rear hook. A _nickel-finished metal 


wobbler with a Parmacheene Belle fly covering. 


the rear hook is another good rainbow trolling 
and casting lure, and a spinner with a metal 
baiting needle and a number of small hooks 
attached by short lengths of gut to the spinner 
is a great killer. I use 3-inch strips of the white 
bacon fat cut from my camp slab, in the shape 
of a minnow, to thread on the baiting needle; 
and it works equally as good as the minnow does 
and is a lot easier and more convenient to carry 
on the trail—B. C. R. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 


By the Angling Editor 


UST because a 

leader loop frays 
and becomes weak 
or broken is no rea- 
son for discarding it 
as useless. Cut the 
leader above the 
knot, where the gut 
is solid and depend- 
able, bring the end 
up against the solid 
gut, and hold _ be- 
tween thumb and finger of left hand 
about 3 inches above bend of loop so 
formed. Now catch this bend of loop 
with thumb and finger of right hand, 
squeeze together, and bring around ex- 
tended ‘end to left index finger, tuck un- 
der, and make a simple knot, and you 
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An Easy Loop For End oF Leader 





have a new leader loop, and practically 
a new leader. Clip loose ends and go 
ahead using. That's economy—which can 
be practiced on the stream as well as in 
the home. 


An ordinary paper sack, such as gro- 
ceries come packed in, makes an excellent 
grasshopper container. This can be folded 
and carried in the shirt pocket, with a 
short piece of twine, when going or coming 
from the stream or lake. Grasshoppers, 
crickets, or katydids can be caught and 
placed in it, and string or a small rubber 
band used to keep the twisted top fastened. 
They will not gnaw out of these either if 
the bag is just left on a rock or ia the 
grass while fishing. A 6-pound size of bag 
makes a good hopper container. 


I place a split shot in my fishing pliers, 
which I always carry in my fishing coat 
pocket, then place the leader in the opening 
in side of shot and squeeze with pliers 
until the shot is closed. . This is a better 
way than trying to bite them shut. 


Game fish have certain favorite haunts 
where they come to feed fairly regularly. 
This is especially true of the larger fish, 
such as pike and bass. Tease these places 
with everything in the tackle box. Keep 
looking for new haunts all the time the 
stream or lake is being fished. Most of 
the big muskies caught, are taken by some 
one long familiar with their hangout. 


How a Master Does It 


(Continued from page 29) 


attracts the fish more quickly and over a 
larger area. What does it suggest to the 
trout? Perhaps the glint of sunlight on 
a wet body. These flies are hard to keep 
in order, as I found when I later tried some 
that he gave me. They were easily wet, 
and the long hackles matted about the 
hooks—but they had a deadly appeal the 
day I saw them used. 

As the sun grew low, he put on a brown 
hivisible, because it could be more easily 
seen. This and the brown spider bivisible 
were often used by him all summer long 
on all kinds of water. Tied also in olive, 
black, yellow, and other colors, these bi- 
visibles are gaining favor everywhere. 
Many expert fishermen are using little else 








Pe 





save the large, fan-winged Royal Coach- 


man and an occasional favorite. Nothing 
since the coming to our shores of the dry 
fly itself has so improved the fly fisher- 
man’s chance. I am informed that Mr. La 
Branche successfully used bivisibles in Eng- 
land, against the flies of his hosts, who 
carefully matched the natural flies on the 
water. Personally, I took more brown 
trout on the brown bivisible and more na- 
tives on the black. The ease with which 
these flies are kept up, even in heavy water 
and ripples, furnishes another very good 
reason for their use. Buy them by the 
dozen and in various sizes. 

Mr. La Branche’s casts were not long, 
but they were always deadly in accuracy. 
The fly was always dropped quietly on 
the water, not a single splash during the 
afternoon! Always the rod stopped just 
back of the vertical, and the wrist and 
forearm, held low, shot the line forward. 
In the close quarters I am sure the line 
did not straighten out behind, but was 
nudged forward when still curved. Al- 
ways his backcast was high, never even 
approaching the water behind. Always 
his fly went straight to the target, except 
as he purposely curved the line to right or 
left to get around an obstacle or to pre- 
vent lining a fish. Leader and line seemed 
to drift downward to the water at the same 
moment, and they floated until the fly was 
taken or retrieved. 


HEY floated, fellow anglers of the sink- 
ing line and difficult “pick-up.” We 
must learn to dress and care for our lines! 
His backhand shots were just as well 
managed as his forehand. With a right 
curve, the fly was cast above a protruding 
rock at the right, and as it floated down it 
was brought around the left side by a series 
of wrist movements, so delicate and so care- 
fully managed that it followed the current 
perfectly in a most natural way. No fish 
there. Then a left curve was thrown, and 
the fly was brought around the right side 
by the same method, until it reached the 
lower corner. There the fish was lying, 
and he took it with a plop and was hooked. 
Carefully played, he soon came to net and 
was released. All the fish caught by Mr. 
La Branche that day were liberated, and 
he shook his head at his wife, with a smile 
when she protested that she wanted a fish 
dinner. I found that he killed practically 
no fish in overworked waters, preferring 
to give the other man a chance. When I 
told my local fishing friends, most of whom 
were confirmed wormers, of the high spots 
of this skillful fishing, they were interested 
to a degree, but I could arouse little amaze- 
ment until they learned that the fisherman 
put back every fish. They never quite got 
over that. 

Fishing slowly up the stream to a dark 
pool, he raised a fish. His strike was like 
lightning, but the fly was untouched, and 
so the trout might come again. Again 
and again the tiny variant was put over 
the spot, until it seemed that precious time 
was being wasted on a scared or listless 
quarry. Not so, for at last the trout struck, 
was hooked, and returned to the water. 
Why did he come at all? Was it the lure 
ot a false fly hatch? Was it the return 
of confidence? Was it irritation, or a 
whetted appetite? He came—and that’s 
the interesting fact for us who nervously 
push on after we have made a few im- 
patient casts following a short rise. Yes, 
we put the blame on the whimsies of the 
trout, when the real trouble lies in our own 
lack of thoroughness. The next fish came 
out of a little pocket, well guarded with 
brush and rocks. To the ordinary angler 
it was an impossible shot, a sure case of 
Siagging and scaring the trout. The fly 
could only be floated for a moment before 
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Bakelite 
spool with 
steel shaft 
— casts 
easier 









HE big, important, hard-to-get- 
to fish Somebodies, where fish 


are fish ... they all know when 
to grab a good thing! Get your share 
of them. The Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye 
Special No. 110 is the true-casting 
reel to do it with. 


Its steel-shaft Bakelite spool is only half 
the weight of an all-metal spool. Starts and 
stops easier—very important, especially with 
the lighter lines and baits. Gives you the extra 
accuracy you need to get the “dynamite” 
strikes. And it brings in the heaviest and 
hardest fighting black bass or tiger musky as 
handily as the famous Meisselbach Neptune 
salt-water reel whips a big striped bass. 


The same ample 100-yard size as the popu- 
lar Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye No. 100. Light, free- 
running, easy to thumb, neat spooling, made 
for years of splendid service. Handsome end 
plates of polished Permo. Pivots of rustless 
nickel steel. Adjustable bearings of phosphor 
bronze. Best level wind, with removable pawl. 
Deep-anchored pillars, low-slung one-piece seat 
—hardest cranking cannot twist or “freeze” the 
spool. Genuine Meisselbach high-quality ma- 
terials and precision workmanship, famous 
nearly 40 years. Price only $6.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
a genuine Meisselbach — Bull’s- 
Eye “Special.” If necessary, 
please write to us. Descriptive 
folders and complete Bite Book 
Catalog FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 


3122 Taylor Street, 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine 


The Meissel- 
bach Rainbow, 
single-action fly 
rod reel; 35 





rod 


New 
Autofly Reel—light- 
er, better for all fly 


Elyria, Ohio 
Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 











Meisselbach Bull’ s- 
Eye level-wind bait- 
casting reel No. 100, 
with all-metal spool; 


$5.00. 
Meisselbach 





use; $5.00. 














FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 


As long ago as 1867, to merit the 
unstinted approval of veteran an- 
glers, we became anglers as well 
as manufacturers of fine tackle. 
And each intervening year has seen 
each new item of Edward vom Hofe 
tackle rigorously tested and re- 

tested before offered for sale. The 
angling rieeentey? s unshakeable preference for Edward vom Hofe 
fine tackle acts as a bulwark for the newcomer to the sport. For, 
certainly notning is more disillusioning than tackle which proves 
unworthy at the crucial moment! Likewise. the exhilaration of the 
eatch is so much keener when red and reel are the handiwork of 
craftsmen specialists like ourselves. The immediate sale is our last 
consiaeration; your lasting good will our first. 


Send 4c in stamps for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 
92-E Fulton Street New York City 

















CASTING 


ON ew PEKI REEL 


“Something New and Better” =—=3 
Won't vack-lash; is gearless, free spool, 
easiest thumbing, instantly adjustable to 
weight or bait—long accurate casts easy. 
Feather weight but strong as steel. 
“Some reel,” sez users. Perfect bal- 
ance, bronze bearings, friction 

brake, oils itself, pyralin han- 
dies. Fits any rod. 
FREE LITERATURE 
describing these two 
wonderful inventions 




















woes 
NEWES 
CASTING ROD 


A one-piece, hex, 
split bamboo (Tonkin), 
aluminum wrapped; 
strongest split casting rod 
made. Standard length, stand- 
ard weight. Newest rod out! 






You'll want it! le by 
t 

OLD y<2, DIRECT fisher- 

men. 


at low factory prices! Guaranteed 
to please you. Send your own and WW 
other fishermen’s names today for W¥ 
special proposition. 


SPECIALTY MFG. Co. 


521B Court Street Pekin, Il, 




















FOR FLY and 
BAIT FISHING 


Ask yourDea your Dealer to show 
ou a GRANGER Rod. 
Enjoy the delightful “feel” 
of this rod in your hands. 


Note carefully its extremely 
light weight and easy bal- 
ance—its lively action and 
instant responsiveness to 
slightest wrist movement. 


You'll immediately sense 
the GRANGER’s reliable 
strength out on stream or 
lake when the “strike” has 
come and you want to land 
a big fellow. 


Then, too, you'll begin to 
realize why GRANGER Rods 
bear such a fine reputation 
among fishermen for real 
quality—why they com- 
mand a quality price regard- 
less of the lure of cheap rod 
competition. 


Your Grancer’s perform- 
ance will please you im 
mensely on every fishing 
trip. Send for Catalog. 


GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 
431 Grant Street 
If your Dealer cannot supply you—-WE WILL 


Denver, Colorado 





‘Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 


INVINCIBLE 


Waterproof Silk Casting Line 


Themostfamousand largest 
selling waterproofed casting 
line in the world. The first 
waterproofed line ever made. 
Sportsmen judge all fishing 
lines by theInvincible stand- 
ard. Where quality and serv- 
ice are desired, it is the first 
and only choice. 


Tests 12-50 lbs. 


A general 
service line for 
every type of 
bait casting — 
within the test 
limits. 


8 sizes. 


: FISHERMEN 


A perfect non-skid chain for Fishing Boots. Very 
light weighing only 6 oz. apiece. Easy 
on the feet. Makes wadinga ple as- 
ure. Very strong and service- 
able. Made to fit any 
boot. When ordering 
state size of boot. 


$2 
postpaid 


Perfect sii Skid Chain Co. 


S711 Munhall Rd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Book of the Pike 


By O. W. Smith 
now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, 









On sale $8.50. 





| being withdrawn out of danger. 


| the 
| log to reach it. 
| fish; 
| 





| than skill in casting a long line. 
| carefully 
} pools, 


| one natural rise, 
| while I was putting my fly in order. 


The place 
was no more than a foot in diameter, and 
line had to lie across a rock and a 
It was a feat to take that 
it was a rare treat to see it taken. 


HE author of “The Dry Fly in Fast 
Water” did not neglect the ripples of 
the Konkapot. How he kept up the little 
variant I do not know, for I tried it, and 
had to use the bivisible. But, for him, it 
danced temptingly on the foam until a rain- 





He slid the fly “er each side of the 
rock 


bow claimed it for his own. All summer 
the rainbows frequented the ripples for the 
most part, although we took them in all 
kinds of waters. Their salmon-like rushes 
and jumps were more enjoyed than their 
flavor. They preferred gaudy flies—even 
the dry Parmachene Belle. They had favor- 
ite spots in the river, and there they were 
always found when any fish were taking. 
Mr. La Branche demonstrated that skill 
in getting near a trout is more productive 
He waded 
to the foot of a series of little 
and, placing his fly at the top of 
the nearest, he allowed it to drift almost 
to where he stood, whereupon a trout took 
iit. I had the same experience, and recall 
so close as to startle me, 
But 
one must keep directly behind the fish 
to get near him. Often we flushed near-by 
trout, lying at one side in the low water 
of late summer, and nearly stepped on them 
when they were squarely tail on. When 
the next likely spot brought no response, 
Mr. La Branche changed his position, so 


| that his fly could be presented from another 


| this took time. 
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angle and in a new light. Again he changed? 
crossing the stream to the other bank. At 
last the trout rose and was hooked. All of 
He spent most of the after- 
noon on less than a mile of water. The re- 
sults were convincing, for he took three 
times the fish we ordinarily got in fishing 
2 miles. 

OUBTLESS the most difficult cast is 

the La Branche bump cast. It is said 
to be most effective of any when fish are 
not rising freely. It is a common sight to 
see a trout pursue a natural fly, which flut- 
ters along the stream, dipping and touching 
the water at intervals. I have seen such a. 
tantalizing morsel of food followed down- 
steam, and risen to again and again. I asked 
Mr. La Branche to demonstrate this inven- 
tion of his. He replied that he could not 
describe it, that he could not teach it to 
others, and that he could seldom do it, but 
that he would he glad to try it. Ahead 
of us, the water came rippling down in a 
way to form a series of five or six cross 
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ridges, making a sort of broken waterfall. 
He placed the fly at the top, and as it 
floated down he caused it to hop from ridge 
to ridge, touching each one in turn. It was 
more than amazing, and left us dumfounded 
and the angler delighted at being able to 
do it on the first trial. Of course I can 
not describe it. Obviously, it was a case 
of wrist dexterity and uncanny timing. As 
no fish rose, there was no fish there. Even 
a wise old minnow-eating canibal brown 
would have gulped that hopping, teasing fly. 
Fulsome praise is an unwanted and often 
distressing thing, so I desist. 

I followed the angler up a flume ‘used 
by an old paper mill in days gone by. Not 
until the head was reached was there any 
action. There a fish rose, but so quickly 
that he was not hooked. He must have 
been nicked or scared, for he would not 
come again. 


N EVERY stream there are unfishable 

places, brushy and guarded by snags, or 
located where a backcast is impossible. In 
such choice spots there are always fish. 
There they gaily feed, and there they know 
they are safe. Big fish live there, and hold 
the fort against’ small competitors. There 
are many such places of refuge in the 
Konkapot, and one lay ahead of us. There 
was a narrow, darkish pool. Guarding it 
was a limb parallel with the water, and 
perhaps 4 or 5 feet above it. Behind the 
augler were trees, seemingly too close and 
too thick for any sort of a backcast. It 
was an impossible shot. The pool is 15 





The old paper-mill flume 


tu 20 feet farther upstream, and could only 
be reached with a dry fly by casting under 
the branch. The angler, standing in mid- 
stream, looked around to see what was 
back of him. What he had to negotiate 
was apparently a solid bank of branches 
and leaves. There was one hole where a 
fly might have escaped catching. I could 
not see whether or not it was used, for 
the attempt was too daring and fast to be 
accurately followed. There were only 20 
feet between Mr. La Branche and the bar- 
ricade back of him. He drew out all the 
line he could manage with his left hand. 
The backcast seemed to be in the form of 
a big, deep loop, which was pulled forward 
quickly and sharply. The fly was shot not 
6 inches under the branch which protected 
the pool. It did not fall. It went on and 
on as if it were being pulled, 5, 10, 15 feet 
tu the head of the pool, where it was taken 
by a trout of good size, just as it touched 
the water. I looked across the stream at 
Mr. Howell. His mouth was literally open. 
“Great heavens,” said he, “what are you 
doing, George?” “Rather a good shot,” 
laughed Mr. La Branche, releasing his fish. 
“Really, I liked that, myself.” “Yes,” said 











[, “but it couldn’t be done. I don’t believe 
that it happened.” 

My fishing friend, a good caster, and 
I compared notes at the end of the day. 
We went back and photographed the 
place, and measured the distances and 
checked over the obstacles. We _ finally 
agreed on the theory that he must have 
rolled out the line, and so extended ‘the 
fly as it passed under the limb. That 
might have accounted for a few feet— 
but not for 15 feet. The idea was ridicu- 
lous, but we clung to it for want of a bet- 
ter one. 

Several days later, I visited Mr. La 
Branche’s pheasant farm with its 6,000 
birds, and asked him how he made the 
“Impossible Cast.” “I threw in the line as 
the fly passed under the limb,” said he. 
“The cast, of course, was a powerful one. 
As the line started to run, I pulled 
back the tip a bit, and that helped it up 
and on.” 

“But I don’t see yet how you did it,” I 
returned. 

“Thirty-five years of practice,” said he 
dryly, and changed the subject. 

This is the story of one of the most 
thrilling days of my fishing life. And I 
never wet a line! If you had been along 
you would have felt the same enthusiasm 
that I have recorded. I have tried to re- 
strain my praise out of respect for the 
modesty of the fisherman of whom I have 
written. There is no part I can soften 
without departing from the facts or mis- 
representing the feelings of those of us 
who saw Mr. La Branche that day. 


Cut-Throats of the 
Coast Range 
(Continued from page 36) 


Michigan, and then I waded out to my 
knees in the swift curent of the glacial 
stream. I cast out over the black water, 
where I knew the fish were feeding. Be- 
fore the fly hit the surface it was struck 
by a mighty cutthroat that looked to me 
like a big-mouthed black bass, the way he 
struck and arched his back on the down 
drop. 

The line sung taut. I had no need to 
twitch it for the setting of the hook. The 
cutthroat had done that already. Straight 
out into the lake he raced, and my line 
hissed through the guides, as my reel sang 
in its oiled bearings. In vain did I try 
to snub him down. He tugged relentlessly, 
leaped twice, and then dove for deep wa- 
ter in the heaviest of the river’s current 
out in the lake. There was no stopping 
his mad rush. 

I waded out still farther, found a long 
bar running at right angles to the shore, 
and gave him more line as I waded out 
into the lake on this bar. Gradually he 
ceased his rush, and the line slackened. 
Quickly I retrieved and made my way 


back to shore, even to the dry land, so as | 
to be able to follow out again as long | 


. if necessity made this desir- 
aDie, 

As if to make matters worse, Jim got 
a strike and his fish ran under my line. 
[ had to move farther into the river to 
avoid getting tangled, and at this ticklish 
moment my fish decided to head for the 


lower Skeena and sea water. This time | 
he ran out a hundred feet of line, with- | 


out a pause for breath. I held the rod 
high, having cleared Jim’s line, and my 
trout leaped into the air, his silvery side 
broad way to the sun, which reflected like 
a mirror each scale on the fish. Madly 
he shook his head to dislodge the hook, 
then sulked down, down to the depths. 
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MONTAGUE 


Split-bamboo Fly Rods 







< Steelhead trout 
m taken with 
Montague Fly 


ods. 





The Rod Named °Trail”’ 


AVE you ever fought a 7-pound steelhead 

trout with a Montague “Trail” Fly Rod? 
Gone out with your “Trail” Rod time after time 
and filled your creel with such magnificent big 
wild bucking broncos of the West’s most glori- 
ous trout waters as you see above? If you 
have . 

You know the “Trail” is there. A rod to stay 
with you when the leader smokes across the wa- 
ter like a streak of light. There at every stage of 
the battle. And just as remarkable value as a 
casting rod. 

East, West, North, South . . . whatever your 
fly-fishing is, with such a rod you can cast with 
the best and wade into any kind of a scrap with 
pleasure. Examine one at your dealer’s. You'll 
find it an exceptionally good rod for its price— 
$20.00. Lengths 812, 9 and 9'% ft. trout, 91% 
ft. bass. 


Famous for half a century, Montague “Trail” Bait- 
Montague Rods of Split- Casting Rods are $12. They 
bamboo are the world’s fa- are made 444, 5 and 5% 
vorites alike for fresh and ft. medium weight and 44, 
salt water. 5 and 514 ft. heavy. 


New CATALOG 
gives all specifications 
and prices, also valu- 
able fishing informa- 
tion. FREE. 


Montague Fishing 
Rods of  split-bamboo 
are made for every 
kind of fishing. Priced 
$60 to $6. 





MONTAGUE ROD & REEL COMPANY 


Drawer A-M-4 Montague City, Mass. 





The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 











CHROMIUM-DEPOSITED 
TIPS AND GUIDES 


Save Your Line and Protect You on Landing Big Fish 


Our Tips and Guides—Chromium-DEPOSITED by our Ex- 
clusive Methods—are DIFFERENT from ordinary chromium- 
plated. They Will Not Break, Crack or Notch. Practically 
Indestructible. Assure Always a Smooth-Running Line. Rust 
and Wear-Proof. Resist Chemical Action of Sea Water. Send 
Today for Folder. 


Sold by All Leading Dealers 
PERFECTION TIP COMPANY, 1833 Race Street, DENVER, COLO. 


Pacific Coast representatives, McDonald & Linforth, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


BOOKS FOR “Autocamping Facts’’ is a 94-page handbook detailing the boiled-down facts of 
motor camping—what equipment to take and what to leave behind “The Camper's 


Manual,’’ by Horace Kephart, is a compact summary of the author’s popular books on 
C A M P E Rk os camping, woodcraft and camp cookery. Sent postpaid by OUTDOOK LIFE for 25c each 























V4 op OA OA Ol 
and kind 


Designed by expert fishermen—rods 
that cast like tournament rods—that 
set the hook almost automatically. 
Rods that give you the sporting thrill 
of fighting his swirls and lunges—and 
bring him safely to the boat. 
One-piece solid steel rods, 
shape or round, offset or 
handles. 

Jointed tubular’ steel rods, with 

Richardson’s famous interlocking 

joints, triple reinforced joints, 

graduated length joints for better 
casting action—single or double grip. 

All of Richardson’s outstanding 

quality—all designed, manufactured 

and guaranteed. by the foremost 
makers of steel fishing rods. 

Prices range from $1.55 to $11.50. 
Write today for Richardson’s 
Illustrated 1931 Catalog 
Fully describing the entire line. 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3154 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
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Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
OTSELIG 


Waterproof Silk Line 


No other waterproof line 
made has wearing qualities 
like Otselic. It is built for 
ruggedness. The**proofing”’ 
solutionis secret. Noone else 
has ever approximated it. 
Otselic will cast flies or bait. 
Exceptional trolling or skit- 
tering line. Can be used for 
all-round fishing. 


12 sizes. Tests 14-62 lbs. 


Large Sizes for 


PIKE 
PICKEREL 
MUSKY 
LAKE TROUT 
STEELHEADS 


Small Sizes for 


BASS 
TROUT 








Keep Your Minnows 
: VE! 

In the NEW 1931 AIR-FED. 
Full 10 qt. Capaci- 
ty. 50-75 Minnows. 
At your dealer’s or 
order direct. Write 
for FREE booklet 
on Live Bait Fish- 
ing. Prices Post- 
paid. 

West of Rockies er 25 
Canada -75 


Running Board 
Attachment 





$3.75 te 
AIR-FED MFG. CO., 4i7'S. Tih, Quincy, I 








Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 











HIS was becoming most tiresome. For 

six days I had lolled about in the Pull- 
man of a transcontinental train, and was 
in no fit condition to battle a harpooned 
whale like this. My wrists ached, and I 
sloshed about in the swift stream which 
momentarily threatened to take me into 
the lake, rod and all. But I held to that 


| fish and made my way back, inch by inch, 


| and closed his great mouth, 


to more secure footing. The water was 
icy cold, but my catch was weakening. 

I saw out of the corner of my eye that 
Jim was landing his fish and I determined 
I would not be outdone. I got my net 
ready and advanced to a convenient point, 
where I knew I could beach the fish and 
slip the net under him at the opportune 
time. He was noticeably weaker now, and 
I drew him in, holding my rod back and 
up, to bring the tip with the struggling 
fish to my feet. I felt elation stealing 
over me. Up to now I had had no time 
even to think of the thrill of my capture. 
But now I was about to capture the 
doughty old warrior. What a beauty! 
Silvery as a tarpon, a fighter every inch, 
but hopelessly beaten now it seemed. 

His “breath” came in gasps as he opened 
along whose 


outer rim I could see hundreds of saw- 
edged teeth weathering the leader. He 
came in, feebly tugging to be free. His 


side grated on the sands of the shore. I 
bent to tuck the edge of the landing net 
beneath him. He gave one vicious leap, 
broke the leader close to the fly, flipped 
his great tail in derision, and left for the 
depths of Lakelse Lake. Let us draw a 
curtain over the ensuing few minutes and 


| forget the happenings. 


I put on a new leader and made a care- 
ful selection of my flies, putting on a 
Wright and McGinty with a gold-plated 
hook—a tiny fly, but one that I knew would 
never break under stress as had the other. 
The Black Zulu that broke I had bought 
in Skagway, Alaska, the year previous, and 
it lay around in my tackle box, gathering 
moisture and growing more brittle as time 
passed. Then it had been in at the death 
of many a Yukon River grayling, and 
should have been retired with honor long 
before. In the back of my fly book I 
have a page I call my “Pension Page.” 
Here are hooked all the old flies that have 
done noble duty on widely diversified wa- 
ters: Trout flies that have stopped the 
big arctic grayling of the Yukon; larger 
bass bugs that have pulled 7-pound black 


| bass from Guthrie Lake in northern Mich- 





smaller flies that have 
on the Au Sable and 


and other 
noble work 


igan; 
done 





A peaceful tributary of the Skeena 
River 
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.is still 









Mountain goats re Coast Range, 


other streams of the East. It was my own 
fault I lost the big cutthroat. 

I again took up my place and cast into 
the boiling current. Again a big fish 
struck, and once more the reel screeched 
its protest as the line sped on its way 
through the guides. This was a big fish, 
but not as large as the one I lost. Even 
so it tested my light Heddon rod cruelly, 
and once I feared it would snap, so ter- 
rifically did it tug at the line. This fish 
made a long detour from side to side of 
the mouth of the stream, never sounding 
or leaping. On the Yukon I once caught 
a whitefish that did that same thing, cir- 
cling round and round, and I wondered if 
there were whitefish in this mountain 
stream. But it was a cutthroat, and soon 
he came through the water to a point 
where I could see him in all his fighting 
beauty. This one I landed without inci- 
dent, and I placed him in my creel, which 
I sunk in a pool at the side of the stream. 
In the next ten minutes I caught six others, 
one larger. This, with what the other boys 
had caught, I knew would be sufficient for 
the day. 


E PACKED our rods and made our 

way to the boat, just as the wind 
veered and began to blow from the north, 
bringing a chill from the glacier atop the 
mountains to the northwest. All the fish 
we caught were cutthroat, splendid, solid, 
cold water fish, without a blemish, whose 
flesh was as firm as any fish I have ever 
seen. We tied the boat to the wharf and 
made our way over the rustic wooden side- 
walk, through the forest a half mile, to 
the lodge at the hot springs. 

This country must be close to volcanic 
disturbances, else how would one explain 
the volume of boiling water that wells up 
in a space of about a half acre, cooking 
everything within reach? Here are eight 
springs, the largest of which is well over 
100 feet across. The waters of these eight 
springs are constantly flowing, and the 
temperature is maintained at 186 degrees 
Fahrenheit the year around. One spring 
alone has an output of 10,000 gallons a 
day, and this is but a fraction of the total 
flow that can be brought into being by 
proper diversion. 

The Lakelse Lodge is built some dis- 
tance from the lake of hot water, and 
this hot springs overflow is brought to the 
building by means of a long, open wooden 
flume, purposely built open to facilitate 
cooling in transit. By the time it reaches 
the huge wooden tubs in the bathroom, it 
far too hot for comfort. We 
bathed, were surprisingly refreshed, and 
then sat down to a dinner of trout, home- 
made bread and cake, and a multitude oi 
good things that never came from cans. 

In the evening we walked about the 
clearing and in the depths of the forest, 
where we saw many indications of black 
bears. This is the center of one of the 
finest game countries in the world. Griz- 









zly, brown and black bears, mountain goat, 
deer, and small game, grouse, ducks, and 


veese—all are here in abundance. Lakes 
and streams are teeming with the finest 
of trout—cutthroat, rainbow, Dolly, and 
brook—and salmon— steelhead, sockeye, 
spring, pink, and coho—are plentiful in 
the Skeena and its tributaries. It is a 
sight to long remember to see the Japa- 
nese and native fishermen with their nets 
and sloops in the mouth of the Skeena, 
at the height of the season. To watch 
the run of salmon, as during July, August, 
and September they make their way up 
stream and lakes to their spawning beds, 
is truly an exhilarating experience, and 
many are the fine catches made with spoons 
and trolls at that time. There is a fine 
variety of fur-bearing animals such as 
fisher, marten, beaver, timber wolves, and 
wolverines, and trapping is a profitable 
occupation for many. 


LL about the lodge are standing some 

of the largest western red cedars in 
3ritish Columbia. One in particular is of 
immense size, with great corrugations in 
its huge base. These make its trunk ap- 
pear to be supported by cylindrical but- 
tresses as large as telegraph poles. The 
firs are of enormous stature. The hem- 
locks are of gigantic size. The great 
conifers wear the patriarchal aspect of 
ancient trees, but there is something som- 
ber in their mood of solemn calm. They 
are standing on a forest floor, consisting 
of a thick mattréss of litter and humus, 
the accumulation of centuries, a soft bed, 
ready made for the lucky camper. 

Placid water, like a mirror, needs a set- 
ting. Its beauty is in its framing and the 
reflection of the loveliness about it. To 
be perfect, it must be completely within 
the range of the eye. To be supremely 
beautiful, it must be seen from above. That 
is why I always strike for the heights at 
least once before I leave a beautiful moun- 
tain lake. Great lakes lose in beauty and 
even in grandeur by their immensity. They 
are but fragments of seas within the eye, 
with lost shores and tantalizing distance 
beyond the horizon. Beyond a mile the 
shores blur and outlines fog, unless they 
are great mountains. If less than a mile 
across, the picture is ideal, the heavens 
steep it in their own deep blue, the white 
clouds sail on its surface, with the utmost 
clarity and freedom. Such was Lakelse 
as seen from on high. In summer the 
high cataracts lengthen as the snow banks 
recede, but always the bubbled silver is 
streaming and purling. 


Graybacks of the Meadows 
(Continued from page 17) 


without any response whatsoever from a 
possible inhabitant of the pool. Efforts of 
my companions have met with a similar 
lack of success. 

Idly, I continue to cast, moving down- 
stream and placing my spinner along the 
edge of a grass bank, undermined by the 
high water. It is ticklish work, for grass 
and bush roots are everywhere, constantly 
menacing the tiny, trailing hook. Sud- 
denly I feel an answer! A weak strike 
and sullen resistance affect my rod much 
the same as a boulder might. Then I see 
a flash of silver. A steelhead! 

And yet, something must be wrong some- 
Where. What a lazy, uninteresting fellow! 
[ can not understand for, after a few min- 
utes of scarcely any fight, I dip him up; 
and he is of goodly size, too, weighing 
perhaps 2 pounds. 

But something is 


decidedly wrong! 


Through the meshes of my net we behold 
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The Marholt 4 rd 
12.00 “™, $6.00 
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The Master Reel Maker 


To demonstrate that the finest and most 
perfect reels can be built and sold at 
moderate prices, Shakespeare has de- 
signed and built these three reels, in 
which he has embodied every essential 
feature that constitutes a perfect reel: 


Correct design—Right materials—Accur- 
ate workmanship. Level-winding—Fast— 
Free-running — Silent, Powerful Action. 


Read the detailed description of these 
beautiful reels, each of which is built like 
a fine watch, with every dimension pre- 
cisioned to an accuracy of less than 
1/1000th of an inch. 


Write for a copy of “Fine Fishing Tackle by 
Shakespeare.” Nearly every dealer n fine fish- 
ing tackle can show you these beautiful reels. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


405 N. Pitcher Street Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The Criterion 
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hreePerfectReels’~ 


Detailed Marhoff Description—This beoutiful 
reel, after the master design of the late Walter E. 
Marhoff, is the highest example of the master reel 
maker's art. Its frame of solid nickel silver is 
plated with chromium harder than the finest 
steel, which insures a life-time of wear for its 
level winding feature. It is beautifully inlaid 
with ebony Burlite, and the polished steel 
journals run in agate-jewelied, bronze bushed 
bearings. No finer reel has ever been made. 


Detailed Criterion Description—The simple, 
harmonious design of this fine reel, with its per- 
fection of every working part exemplifies all that 
is highest and best in reel construction. Its frameis 
hard rolled brass, heavily nickelled, with beauti- 
ful radial circular finished head and tail plates. 
Level winding parts arechromium plated, insuring 
lifetime wear, and the polished steel journals run 
in agate jewelled bronze bushed bearings. No 
more perfectly performing reel can be made. 


Detailed Intrinsic Description—This is in the 
fullest sense a high grade reel, and is backed by 
Shakespeare's unlimited, unqualified guarantee 
as to perfection of design, quality materials, and 
accurate workmanship. Frame, hard rolled brass, 
heavily nickelled, buffed and polished. Chro- 
mium plated level winding parts insure long life 
and its polished steel journals run in 
reamed bronze bushed bearings. In 
performance, it is equal to the finest. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


Bauer’s Lucky 7-11 Flies have 
taken the Northwest by storm... 
not only setting new standards for 
quality and workmanship but pos- 
sessing that indescribable something 
that lures fish . . . Out where the 
fish grow big and fight hardest, the 
Lucky 7-11 is a real sensation! ... 
as an introductory offer I will send 
one dozen assorted (your favorite 
patterns), double-divided wing, Dry 
Flies, eyed or to gut, sizes 6 to 16, 
regularly selling for $2.50, special 
per dozen, $1.50. 


EDDIE BAUER 
215 Seneca St. Seattle, U.S.A. 


TROUT FLIES 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
12 SQUIRREL TAIL FLIES 


Size 10 for only $1.00 postpaid. Commonly retails at 25¢ 














each. A real killer for spring and early summer fishing. 


EAU CLAIRE FLY CO., Savssgine 
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Hildebrandt Spinners 


The Big Ones—the medium sized ones—the 
smaller ones—they all fall for Hildebrandt 
Spinners and Flies. There are color combina- 
tions to suit all waters and all 

kinds of fishing conditions. You'll 

get more and bigger trout on Hil- 

debrandt’s and they are just as 

good for ether game fish. They 

spin so easy—you can work ’em 

fast or slow. 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
to use them—shows you a lot -ef 
other fish-catching items — some 
effective new baits—not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE for the 
asking. 

No. 1IF shown here— 
complete, 25c. 


Hildebrandt 


241 High Street 
Logansport, Indiana 














HAVE YOU A 
MARTIN? 


Just a few years ago it was the 
unusual sportsman who used an 


automatic reel. Today, it is the 
unusual fisherman who does not 
use one. If you do not have a 
Martin Automatic, now is the 
time to buy one. 

Even if you were asked to gamble 
on the price of a Martin, it would 
be worth taking the chance—but 
—there is no gamble. Buy a 
Martin and try it—if you are not 
satisfied, return it and get your 
money back—isn’t that safe? 

Here is a complete Martin price 
list. Select the model you prefer 
and ask your dealer for it. The 
Fly Wate Models are designed and 
made especially for the fly caster. 
The Standard Models are for all 
general fishing purposes. All Mar- 
tin Reels are sturdily made and 
will give long service. 

If your dealer can’t supply you 
with the genuine Martin, order 
direct from us. 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Standard Models Fly-Wate Models 


*G”’ Line *“G” Line 





No. Capacity Price No. Capacity Price 
1 75 ft. $4.50 26 75 ft. $8.00 
2 90 ft. 5.00 27 90 ft. 10.00 
3 150 ft. 5.50 28 150 ft. 12.00 
4 225 ft. 6.00 
5 250 ft. 6.50 Troller 250 ft. 10.00 


Catalog sent free on request. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
200 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 








MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 


Piles Treated 
Without Surgery 


Write For FREE Book 











A new instructive book, ‘Piles Treated Without Sur- 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyright- 
ed, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rec- 


tal Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from Piles 
can be successfully treated without surgery, without the 
use of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in 
time. The McCleary treatment has been successfully used 
for over 28 years. Over 23,000 cases of rectal trouble 
have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his associates. 
If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, write 


Dr. McCleary today for a Free copy of this book and 
their large reference list of former patients. All litera- 
sent in plain wrasper free Nes postpaid.—Adyv., 


ture 





wand Used 
POCKET PRISM 


BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everything in glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund, 
$35 Stereoscopic pet 8 power, 
10 oz., 150 yds. Id. Universal 
Focus. 
J. ALDEN LORING 
Box OL, Owego, New York 
en 
<a 


RAKE 


DAYLUX 
BINOCULAR ‘ 
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Or anyonein your tanily would 
appreciate Stemmler’s 
BOWS—ARROWS 
Accessories and Raw Satertaie 
Send 4c postage for new catalog * 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. ‘Est. o12 
Queens Village L.I., N.Y 

















| and I 


| where in the 


of missing a run of game fish. 


the drooping mouth of a huge sucker. 
Jerry growls, and without a word moves 
back toward our parked car; perhaps he 
is recalling some of the juicy bullheads he 
has taken back in Iowa. Reluctantly, Al 
follow, downcast, wondering just 
Sierras we may be sure to 
locate some exciting stream ‘fishing. 


of disappointments 
the old story 

This season 
has been a prolonged and severe winter, 
and the huge steelhead and cutthroats are 
merely late in their annual pilgrimage from 
Walker Lake in Nevada to the elevated 
streams and pothole lakes immediately be- 
low the snow-diademed Sierras. 

But where to go? Our car skids and 
swerves down the grade to the next bit of 
flatness, which is Pickle Meadows. We 
hear the murmur of the riffles which mark 
the descent of the river from the region 
above. It calls to us, but we realize the 
call is a lie. 

3ut darkness is fast descending, and a 
sheltered camp site beckons, so with little 
deliberation we set up camp with the in- 
tention of departing in the morning. 
Shortly, I suggest a try in the river for 
a few pan-sized trout, but response from 
Al and Jerry is lame. Not entirely d‘s- 
heartened, I tramp alone to the stream’s 


T IS the old story 
which every angler knows; 











Mono Lake, the “dead sea of America,”’ 
in which nothing save a species of 


brine shrimp can live, because of 


chemicals 


edge and gaze carelessly into the water. 
What is that? I see a pair of long, gray 
forms hugging the bottom. Rocks or tree 
roots, surely. But no—one has disap- 
peared! I gain a location where the wan- 
ing light will reveal more distinctly the 
shadows. Again the inspiring sight of 
dark, undulating forms. Ina minute I have 
returned to camp. 

“They are here, the giant graybacks!” 

Almost unbelieving, my companions fol- 
low with hurriedly adjusted tackle and 
observe for themselves that I have not 
spoken falsely. However, it is my first 


| opportunity to try for the meadow phan- 





Al and Jerry are soaking up 
suitable leader. I have chosen a red- 
headed chromium affair, with tiny, trail- 
ing spinner and a single hook for my lure, 
and now I endeavor to place it in the dark- 
ening pool. But the current is too strong, 
and I fasten a buckshot some 20 inches 
above my lure. On my next cast my at- 
tractor drops into the vicinity where I trust 
the big steelhead are still lying. Objects 
on the bottom are no longer recognizable. 


toms, while 


TENSE moment, and my lure is taken. - 


In an instant my rod is arched, and my 
running line is pointing downstream. It 
is next to impossible for me to follow, 
for nightfall has made the soft bank a 
precarious place along which to move in 
haste. I expect the worst, and my expecta- 
tions are fulfilled; my 4-pound leader parts 
as I attempt to divert the course of the 
“migrating” steelhead. 
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Night has settled so rapidly that by the 


t:me their leaders are tied my partners 
scarcely have opportunity to cast. Jerr) 
has the satisfaction of hooking a worth- 


while bit of game, but, as in my case, th 
fish is not seen. 

Defeated, but happy in contemplation of 
the morrow, we shiver around an inade- 
quate camp fire and dig an early nest into 
our sleeping bags. During the night more 
snow falls, and in the morning we behold 
two inspiring sights—the sun unshrouded 
by mist, and a jeweled earth. 

The sun adds greatly to our comfort, but 
affects the fishing adversely. Even our 
dullest attractors are ignored. The great 





The Sierra steelhead, or McCloud rain- 
w—a character study 


trout are there, however, some traveling 
on, but there are ever others to take their 
places. Here comes a veritable monster of 
a steelhead—or is it a cutthroat? It looks 
almost like a giant tyee! We ponder the 
matter in whispers. 

But they will not strike while the sun 
beats upon the water, so we set out to 
solve the mystery of Leavitt Meadows, to 
learn just why the graybacks are not there. 
In a deep pool at the base of the first con- 
siderable slope dropping from the upper 
meadows, we are able to count more than 
twenty great trout. At the next pool above 
there are less than ten; and at the next only 
three. Above that the pools are deserted 
of large fish. Our logical conclusion is 
that the steelhead are just ascending. 


VENING, and we invade the sanctuary 

of the aquatic game. We have soaked 
up a batch of 6-pound green leader for, cen- 
sidering the strength of the current and 
the size of the trout, it is none too heavy. 
We see some specimens which we feel cer- 
tain must exceed 10 pounds. 

Jerry tosses his spinner after the man- 
ner of a bullhead fisherman, and we watch 
it creep among the forms below. The 
leader touches a pair, and they dart away. 
The shimmering metal almost tickles the 
nose of a third but—jest of the devil !— 
his attractor is ignored. 

Al and I proceed to cast our own lures 
without much concern for our companion 
when, like the burst of shrapnel, we are 
suddenly aware that he is fast toa worth- 
while trout. A terrific run, a spine- tingling 
leap and Jerry is enjoying the sport of 
sports. But the seconds are few until the 
fighter is inspired by the thought of safer 
waters below. There is no parleying with 
him. Jerry stumbles along the slushy bank 
with all the grace of an aged heifer, edg- 
ing by shrubs dangerously near to =P 
water. For a few minutes we watch his 
prospective catch roiling in midstream, 
then seek excitement of our own. 

Sport for the casting! Cautiously, I 
place my spinner almost in the exact center 
of the pool, slowly retrieving as it sinks. 
I see a grayback swing into its wake, fol- 
low it into the shadow of a boulder, and 
strike. The world is mine! But it seems 
that I, too, must run my contestant down; 
and what a “lane” I have drawn. For per- 





















haps 50 yards I follow the retreating scrap- 
per and then, after several minutes of ex- 
hilarating rod play, have the satisfaction 


of seeing the meshes of my net close 
around him—7 pounds and a fraction of 
steelhead. 


UT Al has taken a great cutthroat 

weighing a pound more, and he beams 
his pleasure as we compare catches. The 
cutthroat, however, in the Walker River 
lack the fight of the steelhead; a few short 
runs, and their resistance is broken. Both 
species run large, nothing—except suckers 
—smaller than 3 pounds, and, consequently, 
we have our respective limits in two or 
three fish. 

We construct a drying container of mos- 
quito netting over a frame for our catches, 
which are drawn and gilled. The Sierra 
climatic conditions are such that trout, 
hanging by their heads where insects can 
not reach them, will remain sweet for al- 
most a month, if properly cleaned. 

Three days flash by, and our container 
holds a number of firmly dried trout. In 
this condition we shall be able to transport 


them back to the city without any possi- | 


bility that they may spoil, for it is our in- 
tention to run the desert at night. 


Comes a cold dawn with hovering storm | 
clouds, and we wend our way down Senora 


Pass. In the afternoon we drop from the 
pine-clad slopes to the desolate desert floor. 
The sun seeks rest behind the gigantic 
range, and, shortly, the valley is smothered 
in shadow. Other motor prowlers blast 


the dusk with their breathless drone. End- 
less treads sing a song of speed. 
Night rolls down, swiftly, silently. Pale 


moonlight filters through the 
clouds. Yucca and sage loom up before the 
glaring eyes that slash through the cloven 
night. The cold moan of the motor seems 


an uncontested challenge to the desert gods. | 


Los Angeles! Boulevards—traffic bells 
—home! 


backs of Pickle Meadows! 


Coastwise Trout 
(Continued 


I guess Arnold thought so too. 
For with nothing more than a grin of ap- 
preciation he started in. And my 
nice trout, with all that bacon, and the 
bucket of coffee, went to their destined 
harbors. 

“Well, what luck?” I asked at last. 

“Hmmm. Look.” He held open his 
basket. Five. And all fine ones. “There 
was a split riffle place 
there. They were the largest.” 

“I know. 
knew you'd stop.” 

“Boy, don’t they fight?” 

I agreed. So with short sentences, and 


from page 25) 





agreements, and disagreements, and ges- | 


tures, and not a few untruths, we captured 


the flavor of those deep, atavistic yearnings | 


which send men out in wet, and over 
mountains, and up streams, and which 
only contact with the wilderness can allay. 

I cleaned up, and down we went, with 
Arnold ahead. Dark, and an ocean squall, 
with a semigale and tearing flurries of 
rain, found us back at the car. The stream 
had given’ us six more trout, two for me 
and four for Arnold. With the diminish- 
ing of the day, the size of the trout like- 
wise diminished. For they were smaller 
than the ones of the morning, but none the 
less succulent, as we found out later, when 
we were in a cabin at Rockaway Beach 
and had cooked our supper. 

There was a peculiar joy in the roaring 
fire in the stove, and the simple meal, and 
an hour of pitch with a deck of the 


mask of | 


Sleep—and again the giant gray- | 


three | 


I got two out of | 


I got my first one there. I | 





Two Footer 
on the 


Kicker 


“Man, we fished long and hard 
to get this big one to strike, 
but the little ole Kicker brought 
home the bacon. 
my kid with almost two feet of 
fighting bass. Taken in Lake 
Roberts, by letting the bait run 
deep. The Kicker is our favorite,’ 
E. J. EATON, Ball Ground, Ga. 


Photo shows 








WeedPass 
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Big, old bass fall for the Kicker’s 
color, flash and struggling action. And 
you'll find her mighty easy to fish with. 


Fred Arbogast 


4 Water St. Akron, O. 


56-02. or 34-072. 
weedless or plain 
$1.00 





Kicker 














Under Supervision of U. S. Gov’t 
Fish Hatchery 
We can supply you with strong, healthy Eggs 
or Fry in season. 
Correspondence Invited. 
THE MOUNT MASSIVE TROUT CLUB 
LEADVILLE, COLORADO 





Largest Producer of Trout Eggs and Fry 











The fastest running spin- 

ners in the World. For 

all kinds of game fish. 25 ets. 
New Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinners 
Better than angle worms. Three assorted 
7 sizesfor $l. #8,# 4, #1/0 hooks at your 
r dealers or direct. Circular Free. 


CHAS. H. STAPF, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 









This is a companion volume to 
particular kinds of fishing trips. 
you will find this book invaluable. 
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Fish Line by 


GLADDING 


Silk Bait Casting Line 


Blue Ribbon is a thin, soft, 
flexible line for the expert 
bait caster who strives for 
accuracy and appreciates re- 
liability. 


A free-running, water- 
proofed line that may be 
thumbed without burning. 
Assures minimum of back- 
lash. Spools easily. 


4 sizes. Tests 12-25 ibs. 


Used for 


BASS 
PICKEREL 


and general 
plug casting 








FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT ” 37o0S;Sr? 
“Fishing with Floating Flies.” 
Whether you are after brook trout, black bass or other sweet-water game fishes 


and tells the specific kind of material to take on 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Kingfisher 
Fly Rod 
$'750 


$15.00 VALUE 


Another MAX COOK Sensation 


No. 102—A beautifully balanced 6-strip 
split bamboo fly rod with real backbone 
and wonderful action. Shaped solid cork 
handle. Agatine runner and _ tip-tops. 





guides. Handsome browntone color with 
green and black wrappings. Comes with 
extra tip section, packed in cloth bag and 
aluminum case. 814 ft. 51% oz.; 9 ft. 6 oz.; 
9 ft. 6% oz. 


No. 102A—Kingfisher Rod—6-strip split 
bamboo with hardened steel guides and | 
offset tip-tops. Browntone, yellow wind- 
11 ings. Rolled welt ferrules. Same weights 
and lengths as No. 102. Packed in | 
cloth case. A genuine $10 value for $5 | 
only a SES. 
WE OFFER AT LESS THAN 4% PRICE | 
the No. 1200 South Bend anti back | 
4 lash level wi 2el. , | 
oy level _— ~— “ _For $9.85 





Only alimited quantity of these. All new 
and carry factory guarantee, 


A 2nd ATTRACTION 


| Ka oy Maw B the Heddon-Outing “Prize 
hie fee $6.50 At Our Special $3.25 | 
ane ol og gaa kit as above only 21” in | 
mei it ae Special $3.75 | 
Write for our folder and catalog with color showing 
hundreds of bargains at % price and less. 
MAX COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colo. 
Nation's Leading Underpriced Sporting Goods H ouse 

















Est. 








are the neatest, . 
snappiest, most 4 Killing 
alluring squirrel Patt 
tails ever tied -- a 
irresistible to trout, sunfish, bluegills, and crappies. Ask 
your dealer for Marathon Squirrel Tail Flies. If he can't 
supply you, send us his name and a $1 bill for 8 of them 
~2 each of 4 killing patterns--size 10, 8 or 6-eyed or to gut. 
FREE with each order --the Marathon Catalog @ Guide 
to Fly Fishing. Be sure to ask for assortment No. B-84. 


MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


ME American Flies for American Waters i | 


Star Non-sinkable Metal Boats at 
Real Money Saving Prices 


A complete line of flat and Semi-round bottom for 
rowing and light outboard motors. Special V bottom 
and round bottom outboard motor boats. 
Star Metal Boats are best. They will not dry out 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ex- 
perience in boat building. Catalog Free. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Goshen, Ind. 
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MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 


An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The cuthor also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience Liberally illustrated. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 











tolled welt ferrules. Hardened steel snake | 


greasiest, stickiest, time-worn cards it has 
ever been my lot to see. 


HE next day was Armistice. Arnold 
had a buddy he wanted to see in Tilla- 
mook, so he took the car and left. I took 


| myself and my memories up the beach, 
| and then turned for a wild hike in the 


hills, crossing two ridges in the trackless 
forest, and dropping down, late in the day, 
exactly where I had figured, much to my 


| satisfaction. 





| 





In that damp, amazingly green world, I 
had gathered much. I had seen four deer, 
a bear, many birds, and had weaved 
through forests which had not changed for 
centuries. 

I found Arnold in the cabin, with a 
royal feast prepared, his tongue rattling at 
a rate which betrayed the somewhat liquid 
nature of his visit. But he did not forget 
me, so I forgave him. 

Carly Wednesday found us far down the 
coast, at Woods, where we hired a boat, 
and breasted the choppy waves and tide of 
the Big Nestucca. Fishing river! Never 
will I forget the silversides that took my 
whirling brass, and fought and fought and 
fought, until I thought he’d tear himself 
apart with his fury. 

I watched Arnold do the same thing. 
We spent nine hours on the Nestucca, 
that wind-swept day, with the sky a lucid 
gray and the river a turmoil. It was 
work, and cold and sweat, and red, raw 
hands and wrists, as we wrestled with the 
boat and the elements for two fighting fish. 

3ut we were satisfied as we sat over 
our hot meal in the tiny restaurant. There 
had been a dearth of conversation between 
us during the meal. 

“Think of spending time and money for 
that,’ I grumbled, as I exhibited my 
chafed hands and wrists. 

Arnold looked at me shrewdly. “Get- 
ting ready to go home?” he asked. 

“Huh? Who said anything about going 
home ?” 

“Oh.” He nodded with understanding. 

The next morning we made an 80-mile 
hop, the last of it over road that offended 


| the dignity of my rolling stock to the 
| extent of two flats. 


We landed far up on 
the upper Siletz. Again we became ex- 
plorative, heading into the untrammeled 
bush, fishing through a continuous tangle. 
But it was worth it. There was nothing 
doing for me until nearly noon, Then the 
waters churned to action. Three fish came 
to me within as many casts, and I had a 
battling half hour. 

I was in to my waist in that paralyz- 
ingly cold water. But whoever cared for 
cold water, when there was a fish on the 
line? The first one was a battler. I 
picked it up, waiting at the base of a 
rifle. It used science in fighting. It got 
between two rocks, and I was ready to 
wave farewell to it. But, with no skill of 
my own, it rolled out into the clear, where 
the forces against it were too great, and 
it died with a splendid courage. Then two 
came, weaklings against the master of the 
breed. Then whatever fishing aptitude I 
possess fled. 


SWEAR I hooked a dozen trout. Salmon 

trout they were, uncannily wise, and they 
spat out my hooks with a polished ease 
which portrayed my mediocre craftsman- 
ship, yet made me exhibit an unexcelled 
temper. But I proudly displayed my fish 
when Arnold showed up around the bend. 

“And what was the matter with those 
last few who took your hook?” he asked. 

“What do you mean, the last few?” I 
stalled. 

“Am I blind? I’ve been playing in that 
pool below; I saw every move you made. 
You don’t see any getting away from me 
like that.” 
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He opened his basket. Six trout! 
Salmon trout all, with flaming skins be- 
neath the silver. ‘“That’s all the strikes | 
got, too,” he added modestly. 

We ate, and went over to the Yaquina, 
another long and bumpy drive. We fished 
near the highway for a time, and _ then 
went back toward Nortons, in the back- 
woods. But we were not fish-hungry now. 
We had, after several days, become, as it 
were, dilettantes or connoisseurs. 

To paraphrase Service: “Yet it isn’t the 
fish that I’m wanting so much as just find- 
ing the fish.” For, that afternoon, I got 
a bigger thrill from spending an abysmally 
long time luring and at last hooking one 
trout, in a spot and under conditions that 
interested me, than I ever did when they 
rushed the hook with eagerness. 

Nightfall found us with a nice catch, 
nevertheless, and I knew a place for them. 
The world is so small. In Newport, just 
a few miles away, was the mother of a 
boyhood friend. I had known her in 
eastern Canada. So we sat over our trout 
at a family board that night, and were 
tucked under handmade coverlets which 
had sheltered me when I was a boy. 


E PASSED up the Alsea as we drove 

down the coast the next morning. We 
could always get fish there—or so we 
thought. “his was our last real day and 
we wanted fish for home. 

Knowing Arnold’s stubbornness when he 
wants fish, I should have passed up that 
long run on the beach to the Yachats. But 
I hadn’t been there for years, and I wanted 
to see it again. We were on the beach 
early to catch the tide. It was a splendid 
morning, with that enlivening salt air coil- 
ing about us as we sped down the beach. 
The gulls were screaming around us. Once 
Arnold nudged me. Overhead, in stately 
formation, winging south to succulent 
marshes, was a large flock of ducks. 

“Happy landings,” I shouted. 

“And a great scarcity of buckshot,” 
Arnold added. 

We slid into Yachats and found a boat. 
We went up the stream slowly, for the 
tidewater ends within a short space. For- 
tune lured us on, for we captured one 
apiece within a short time. 

Then Dame Fortune completely deserted 
us. The tide wasn’t right; the sky lacked 
the proper tinge of color; the water was 
roily. We lacked, in two well-stocked 
tackle boxes, the exact, the perfect lure. 
Anyway, whatever it was, it was the 
proper jinx. I am sure it was, because my 
rod was 1 or 2 ounces too light—or too 
heavy—a_ rationalization which would be 
good argument for the purchase of that 
rod [ saw last week. 

However, we rowed up the Yachats 
(pronounced Yawhawts)—and we rowed 
down. We cast every inch of that tide- 
water with perfect failure. We anchored, 
and tried still fishing for a while. The 
attempt was 100 per cent hopeless. Arnold 
talked, cajoled, protested, swore, and even 
exhorted the deeps with a kind of profane 
prayer. But it was useless, utterly useless. 


RESENTLY an old gentleman came 
put-putting upstream, a hand line dan- 
gling over the side of the boat. He wave’ 
nonchalantly as he veered close to ut. 


. Then he jerked the hand line, and bef« 


our very eyes he brought in a lovely silver- 
sides, hand over hand. 

He did all this without diminishing the 
speed of his boat a particle. His lure we 
saw as he dropped it back into the water. 
It was a whole collection of spinners and 
wobblers, comprising a length from 12 to 
18 inches. _He waved once more, rather 
derisively, and disappeared around the next 
bend. 
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I looked at Arnold. Arnold looked at me. 

“That’s about all the insult I can stand,” 
Arnold said. “I’m going where there 
arent any partisan fish.” He pulled up 
anchor, and we rowed back to the landing. 

Then we returned to Waldport, 
drove up Tidewater, another 25-mile trip. 
Again we hired a boat, this time with a 
palpitating motor. Then we shoved off 
for Drift Creek, that little-known, twining, 
lovely stream, marsh-beset, which comes 
down through fir-laden forests to the 
tumbling waters of Alsea Bay, famous for 
crabs and flounders. 

As we stepped into the boat, the boat- 
house man asked us: “Do you like crabs?” 

“Sure,” we chorused. 

“Try these. I just got them this morn- 
ing. Fresh-boiled—right from the water.’ 
He tossed these gifts to us carelessly. How 
good they tasted later in the day, as we 
sat in the rocking boat, and extracted the 
meat from their rosy shells. 

Yet change of place did not mean change 
of luck. It was now afternoon, and there 
was no difference in the paucity of bites, 
or strikes. We went miles, and miles, and 
miles. By the way, Drift Creek is not a 
creek in that sense. It is a real river. The 
afternoon waned. Stygian blackness lurked 
on the horizon. Timidly, I suggested that 
we head for home. With a few unvar- 
nished, heart-searing phrases, my full 
character stood revealed. I stayed. 


IGHT swept in from the coast, and 
left us blackened with a darkness as 
thick as soot. We were 8 miles from the 


landing, at least. I am no river pilot. Nor 
is Arnold 
“Now,” I complained, “see what your 


fool stubbornness has done. We are stalled 
here on the river—no blankets—no light— 
no nothing !” 

“I wasn’t going to let those several kinds 
of fish beat me,” Arnold protested. 

I held my tongue. But fortune favors 
fools, I guess. If we lacked fish, and a 
few brains, we did not suffer because of 
it. A few stars in a clear patch of sky 
revealed, quite plainly, a squatter’s house 
not far down the river. We pulled to the 
landing, tied up, and called. But there 
was no answer. We tried the door, which 
was unlatched. We entered, and found a 
lamp, and lit it. A marvelously clean | 





and | 





house, and an open, well-furnished larder | 


struck our gaze. 

There was a note on the table under a 
condensed milk can. 

“Dear Charlie: If you come down over 
Sunday, feed Maude, will you? 
back until Monday. Sid.” 

So we made a meal out of that larder, 
and slept on an old cot. In the morning 
we discovered Maude. A _ roly-poly fat 
mare she was, and she was nickering for 
attention when she saw activity at the 
house. We discovered the oats, 
her, and left a note for Charlie informing 
him of the same, as well as the money for 
the food we had consumed, as well as our 
insolence in helping ourselves. 

I thought the fishing fever had died in 
my lank friend. But no! We eventually 
got back to the boathouse by noon! We 
had several fish, too. They were slow in 
starting, and there were only four between 
us when we finished. One of them was 
mine. But it was a silversides, who fin- 
ished my week of fishing with a burst of 
game fury that left me tingling long after 
we were started on the 170 miles for home. 

Arnold sank back in the seat with a sigh 
of pleasure. 

“Satisfied?” I asked. 

“Who wouldn’t be? Anyone who'd want 
more or better fishing than that for one 
week would be several kinds of a hog,” he 
answered. 


and fed | 


Won't be | 





739 S. California Ave. 
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Eight sizes. 
I to C, 10% 
Ibs. to 45 
Ibs., $1.00 
to $2.95. 
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HE line behind the landing of many 

and many a biggest fish of the sea- 

. Ashaway Extra Strength 

black waterproof is the name on the spool. 

For years on end the most popular of all 

world-famous Ashaway Fishing Lines for 
bait casting and trolling. 

This free-running, smooth-spooling, tough 
old favorite is hard-braided super quality 
Japan black silk. It is waterproofed per- 
manently by Ashaway‘s own exclusive form- 
ula, leaving it soft 
and safe from 
water-logging, 
mildew and rot. 
Stands 


son . 


up under 


Box 836 Ashaway, 


A Famous 





Line for Big Fish 


long hard casting and trolling, retains its 
great strength remarkably, lands the Big One 
when it ought to be worn out! 


Famous Ashaway Fishing Lines are made 
for every kind of fishing, used around the 
world. You always get the best quality for 
the price paid. Instead of reducing quality 
to meet price competition, Ashaway gives 
better value. 

Your dealer can supply you; if offered 
A postal 
card giving your name and address will 
bring you a useful catalog FREE. 


substitute lines, please write to us. 


Every Ashaway Fishing Line is guaranteed— 
satisfactory or your money back. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MPFc., Co. 
Manufacturers of Quality Fishing Lines Since 1824 


Rhode Island 








Crandall’s 


Ashaway 
American Finish Fly 
Lines are first in pop- 


ularity everywhere. 
Famous for best cast- 
ing and lasting. 


Prices, $1.50 to $8.50. 


Fishing 









“Lines 








Old Friends You'll 


Soon Be 
GREETING 









Made under 
J.P. Shannon 
Patents 


The’ old unbeatable 
double-spoon lure— 
mounted on swivelguards 
that do not interfere 
with hooking the fish, 
that do not catch on 
line, landing net or any 
other obstacle. They are 
as natural as birds’ wings in 
action. Standard colors, feather 
or bucktail fly. 5c. 


SHANNON WEED — 


Super-weedless and a 
sure fish-getter. Tail 
strip equal to pork 
rind has yielding body 
which aggravates the 
fish to hang on. It’s de- 
tachable so pork rind strip 
can be used, if desired. Standard 
colors, feather or hair fly. 90¢ 


if your dealer can’t supply you, send direct. 
catalog is ready. 
baits, lines, ete. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
ept. 44 
Chicago, Ill. | 






1931 
Shows complete line of Jamison 
Send for it. 












SHOFF TACKLE 
GETS THE BIG ONES! 


and be sure of 
in tried and 


Ask for it by name, 
quality and _ excellence 
tested Fishing Tackle! 


Shoff’s New Casting Mouse 


Weighted 
casts easily . 

floats in natu- 
ral position, 







(Pat. applied for) 





No. 300CL for bass, % No. 300CM, for musky 
oz. weight, ea....... $i % oz. weight, ea...$1.25 


Shoff’s 
Spent 
Wing 

Dry Flies 


Wonderful kill- 
ers for shy 
trout. . . used 
by most skill- 
ful fly fishermen. 
6 to 16, ea... ia ; natal 
(Per “dozen, "$2. 75) 

Get SHOFF TACKLE at your Sporting Goods 
Store, or write direct to the makers— 





In 27 patterns, on hooks size 
25¢ 


SHOFF TACKLE Co. 
Dept. B. Kent, Washington 


























HE small, fast, runabout is with us. 

It is a comparatively new develop- 

ment in its present form and at its 
present price—a mighty interesting de- 
velopment, and one which is to mean much 
to those who enjoy speed and comfort, 
moderately priced, on the water. 

Not so many years ago there were great 
numbers of gasoline-powered boats sold to 
lakeside and river residents. In those days 
they were called launches. They were, in 
general, displacement boats—round bottom, 
heavy, sea-worthy, and slow. They ranged 
all the way from the little fellows which 
were not much more than glorified row 
boats with engines of 2 or 3 horse power 
to the 20 and 30 footers with greater 
capacity but not much more speed. 

Then the automobile came along and 
people began to buy their power for use 
on 4 wheels rather than in a boat and 
the old-time launch pretty nearly disap- 
peared. Outboard motors became popular. 
Those with plenty of money and an inborn 
love of the water bought the high-powered 
runabouts and paid a plenty for them. The 
evolution continued with the appearance of 
larger and faster outboard motors and good 
boats on which they could be used. 

And now comes the small, fast, low- 
priced inboard runabout. It is not within 
the purpose of this article to discuss the 
relative merits or the competitive relation- 
ship of the outboard-motor runabout and 
the small inboard, but simply to present, 
briefly, some of the new boats which the 
builders are offering for 1931. 


The Mullins “Sea Eagle” 
N ULLINS' has the advantage of 
true mass 
production of boats 
because instead of 


By P. A. Tanner 


presses. There are only four pieces in the 
main hull in addition to the transom. As 
will be seen from the illustration, there is 
a long sweeping deck, two cock pits, and a 
covered portion midship for the housing 
of the motor, 

The bottom construction is unusual. In- 
stead of being smooth, crosswise, it has, 
pressed into it, long fore and aft corruga- 
tions. These not only stiffen the bottom 
plates, but it is claimed also improve the 
performance and stability. 

The motor is a four-cylinder Lycoming 
marine unit developing 40 horse power and 
equipped with electric starter and gener- 
ator, storage battery, reverse gear, fuel 
pump, flame arrestor, and automatic spark 
control. It is installed amidships in a ven- 
tilated cabin under a hinged metal hatch. 
The speed is said to be in the neighborhood 
of 30 miles per hour, depending on the load, 
weather conditions, etc., of course. 

The hull exterior is finished in three tone 
Marine Lacquer; the sides being bright 
maroon, the water line bright red and 
cream, Decks are cream trimmed in maroon 
and bright red striping. Cushions, seat 
backs, cockpit rails, are all in bright red, 
special waterproof upholstering. All wood 
work is finished natural. 

Standard equipment consists of automo- 
bile type steering wheel with throttle and 
horn button, angled wind shield, twelve 
gallon gasoline tank, full complement of 
running lights, deck cleats, bow and stern 
mooring chocks, five life preserver cushions, 
and electric horn. The instrument board 
carries an ignition switch, light switch, oil 
gauge, ammeter, and reverse gear lever. 

The complete boat weighs about 1380 





building them of 
wood, they use 
sheet metal. This 
permits the use of 
machine ry 
and does away 
with much of the 
costly hand labor 
involved in wood- 
en boat building. 
The Sea Eagle 
now offered for 
the first time, is 
1514 feet long and 
63 inches beam, 
w it h comfortable 
capacity for five 
passengers. The 
hull, which is 





claimed to be 
puncture proof, is 
of Armco Ingot 
iron of 19 gauge, 
pressed and drawn 
to exact shape by 
dies on large, pow- 
erful, double-action 


™ conducted by = 
P A. Tanner 


Some Inboard Runabouts for 1931 





pounds, and of course this is net because 
the metal does not absorb water as will a 
boat of wood construction. The price is 
surprisingly low for a boat of this size and 
capacity, only $795 f. o. b. the factory. 
It would appear that in this new offering 
boat production has become more nearly 
comparable to automobile manufacture and 
that comfortable water transportation, with 
plenty of speed and adequate power is now 
more in line with land transportation. 


The Ludington “Sportship” 


HE Ludington Boat Corp. is presenting 

the new Sportship—a smailer runabout 
with all the finish, beauty, power, speed, 
seaworthiness, and comfort that could pos- 
sibly be expected in such a craft. It is 17 
feet long and 63 inches beam with a free- 
board forward of 26 inches and aft, 19 
inches. The bottom is of the V-type which 
should make for easy handling and for easy 
riding in rougher waters. The bottom 
planking is of ;’,-inch mahogany and the 
sides are 3% inch, same material. The keel 
is of tough hard pine, 114 inch by 3 inches, 
while the frames are of oak and spruce 
spaced 16 inches. 

There is comfortable seating capacity for 
six, all well forward in the boat, the en- 
gine being located near the stern under 
hatches. Standard equipment includes: 
anchor, anchor line, dock lines, fenders, 
cushions, life preservers, bailer, whistle, 
fire extinguisher, running lights, storage 
battery, revolution tachometer, windshield, 
pilot rules, flags, tools—in fact, everything 
necessary for the immediate operation of 
the craft on federal waters. 

The Sportship is powered with the Gray 
four-cylinder for- 
ty-one horse power 
engine mounted ait 
as previously men- 
tronmed. -14 15 








equipped with a 
reverse gear and 
drives through an 
outboard drive 
unit to a propeller 
of 1l-inch diam- 
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The new model 117 Sea Sled inboard runabout 





eter and 13-inch 
pitch. A speed of 
up to 29 miles per 
hour is claimed. 
The accompanying 
photograph of the 
boat at full speed 
would indicate 
that it rides in a 
very efficient and 
comfortable posi- 
tion. The price is 
$1,295 f. o. b. fac- 
tory. 

Ludington is al- 
so building a new 
Express Cruiser 
named the Jnvader 
It is 30 feet i 


































The Leathligtes Spoetship, another 17- 
footer 


length, 8 feet 6 inches beam, V-bottom 
design, and is powered with two 44 horse 
power Gray engines, which give it a top 
speed of around 18 miles per hour. The 
price is $3,800 f. 0. b. the factory. 

In addition, there is a line of three out- 
board motor racing hulls suitable for use 
in all classes under the national rules. 


The Dart Line 


HILE the Dart line for 1931 includes 

no less than 12 models, the one boat 
of most interest in this review of smaller 
boats is the 18%4-footer. The finish and 
design closely follow the successfully de- 
veloped principles established in the larger 
Dart runabouts. The engine is located 
amidships with direct drive. Two cock- 
pits, fore and aft, comfortably accommo- 
date six passengers. The mahogany plank- 
ing is finished natural on the decks and 
sides with green bottom. 





The Mullins “Sea Eagle,”’ an all-steel 
runabout 


Equipment, as is to be expected, is com- 
plete. The power plant is the Chrysler 
Crown engine of 75 horse power, six 
cylinders. The price is $1,595. 


The Dee Wite Line 

WO models in the Dee Wite line of 

runabouts and cruisers are of interest. 
The Model 21 is the smallest of the family. 
Its length is 16 feet, beam 54 inches, and 
it is powered with the new Lodge four- 
cylinder 50 horse power motor which, it is 
claimed, drives the boat up to 30 miles per 
hour. The frames, chines and keel are of 
white oak and the planking is mahogany, 
seam-battened construction, all copper fas- 
tenings. Equipment includes—bailer, bow 
chock, mooring lines, lights, life preserver 
type cushions, etc. The price is only $995 
at Detroit. 

Model 22 is 17 feet long and 64 inches 
beam. It is powered with the same engine 
and makes about the same speed as its 
smaller sister-ship. Planking is 3-inch 
mahogany and the frames, chines, keel are 
white oak. Two cockpits, one of them well 
lorward, the other aft, provide comfortable 
seating for the passengers. The motor is 
located under hatches about midships. The 
equipment is somewhat more complete than 
with the smaller model. 
at Detroit. 





The Century “Sea Maid,” a 17-footer 


The price is $1,195 | 
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SPORTFOUR 


A new small four for me- 
dium sized boats. 25 cw. in. 
piston displacement. De 
velops 18 H. P. at 4200 
R.P.M 75.00 












Price... $2 


SPEEDIFOUR 


For large runab« 
cruisers. 50 cu. i 
displacement, develops 35 
H.P 4500 R. P.M 
Price With e 


7, $395.0 










BIG FOUR 


astest, most powerful out 





board motor. 60 cu. in 





ton displacement. De- 
40 Hi. P. at 4500 

| Sas | Price $375.00 
With electric st 
$445.00 
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LIGHTWIN 


A genuine Evinrude Twin— built to 


highest Evinrude standards— for less 


than $100.00! Develops 4 horse- 
power, drives average boats 8 to 10 
miles an hour. Easy to start, simple 
to operate, smooth and quiet. Weighs 
only 38 pounds  §QQ7 


An outstanding 
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Dinrude Presents 
NEW FOURS. 
that Run like EX}GHTS 


S smooth, flexible and responsive as a fine 
eight-cylinder motor car engine — such is 

the sweet-running perfection of these three Evin- 
rude motors—Sportfour, Speedifour and Big Four. 
Their two-cycle design gives twice the number of 
power impulses per minute — provides a velvety 
torrent of vibrationless power — out-performs 
in every way inboard motors of comparable cost! 
For big boats—Speedifour or Big Four! Sportfour, 
18 horsepower, brings this same superb perform- 


ance to smaller, inexpensive boats. Catalog free! 


RUDE 





Magneto Ignition Outboards 


Six Twins —Three Fours — $99.75 to $445.00 


Evinrude’s 1931 Winged Fleet offers the greatest line—the 
greatest values — in Evinrude history! A 234 horsepower 
folding motor for sportsmen and yacht dinghies — the Fold- 
light — measures only 17 inches folded — $125.00. The 14 
horsepower Fastwin — $165.00. Three models in the famous 
Speeditwin type — 20, 22 and 25 horsepower — $190.00, 
$215.00, $250.00. Four models with electric starting optional 
at moderate extra cost. Send for catalog. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
574 N. 27th Street Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 
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into your car, or 
and in eight mint 


Toss your Acme 
water, unfold it, 
you own an Acme Folding 
can do—and far more They are 
snag, tear, or leak They are buil 
and all dunnage with ease. 


outing trips Prices surprisingly | 
Use the coupon—or write—TODAY. 


ACME BOAT CoO., 
46 Second St., Miamisburg, 





sinkable, 


Boat or Canoe. 


Ohio 


Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats’ 


ht, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
y by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non- 
stronger than wood, used by U. 8S. and Foreign Gov- 
nents. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Pr. Fitted for outboard motor Catalogue. 


_KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


. Unfold your boat and Shove Off 


carry it over your shoulder When you get to the 
ites you can shove off. That’s what you can do when 
These boats will do anything wooden boats 
easier to handle and far safer. They won't 
They will carry three heavy men 


lighter, 
t for rough usage. 


Great With Outboard Motors 





Thirty-six years’ experience building Acmes. Sold all over the world. Mail coupon and 

get the facts. Learn how they are 

built and just what they can do. The e 
ideal boat for fishing, hunting and Acme Boat Co., 


ow, 46 Second St., 


Send full particulars on 
Loats and oblige. 


Name 
St. and No. - oe —— 


Miamisburg, Ohio 


your line of Folding 


City and State 




















GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard ofits class—Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
hg —. 
Dan Kidney & Sons, In Dept. B, 
Chicago—Von Lonzerhe "& Antoine, %$ South Wanash Ave. 


‘est De Pere, Wisconsin 


|Airrow Motor Boats 


Saas? 


Built for Outboard Motors. Designed _ for 
safety and speed. Priced $38 to $80. Write 
for free catalog. 


| AIR-FED MFG. CO., 4645S. 7th St., Quincy, Ill. 
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Doub thie Fhe Sport 


Slipping silently across a 


c . ? placid lake, or speeding 
\ wy down a roaring freshet rite 
Tet: 


—canocing in a Haskell 






c- 


is a spor hil the most experienced for this 


| the stern as shown 


». This g new kind of canoe 








is ligheer « on the portage, casier_ and faster FREE 
in the water — and totally unafraid of | 


jagged rocks or underwater deadheads. Ha? Ook | 
Made of a single panel of 3-ply laminated 


| give a speed of 25 miles per hour light and 










birch and redwood Ser-O-Ply — stronger, 
lighter and much more beautiful. More 
costly to make — but not for you to buy! 
The Haskell is the canoe you should own. 
Write for complete information and free 
canoe booklet NOW! 


HASKELL BOAT CO. 


144 E. LUDINGTON ST. SSS 
Meleli tchacl ba ileaiicy-\. 


AMAZING 
Book of Boat Values 


Tells all about the 1931 
ol a ny BOYD- 
io of the 


| mae pete Pn 
season, the VI Pine —16- inboard 
complete with motor. 8 over 25 
miles per hour. Wide choice of beauti- 
ful models for outboards—runabouts, 
speedy, sport models, fishing and family 
boats. few facilities poe ve better 
boats at unrivaled low prices. 


— for #=NOW! 
tke. tn > a cit nd tf, th _ "Bore. 


t BON obligation. Sent ire 
Sricequest. Write for it today—NOW ] 
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BOYD-MARTIN 
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This Remington Pocket Knife 


haz stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
NATIONAL 





BS reton 
RTSMAN 


scription to 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 
Clip ete pee. ey nd nogtl today 


NATIONAL ‘SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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Sea Sleds 


HERE are also two models in the Seca 

Sled line which should be of special in- 
terest. The Sea Sled, as most of those who 
follow boat design will know, is a hull of 
exclusive construction. If you took a com- 
mon V-bottom boat with a pointed bow and 
cut it in two lengthwise, then put the right- 
hand half on the left side and the left-hand 
half on the right side and fastened them 
together, you’d have something like the 
Sea Sled construction—at the bow, some- 
thing like a sled—and a hollow running 
under the hull. Great stability and sea- 
worthiness is claimed for this construction 
which has met with some favor in past 
years. 

The Model 117 Sea Sled is 15 ft. 10% 
inches long with approximately 54 inches 
beam. There is one large cockpit in the 
middle of the boat -with two ample, up- 
holstered seats. The motor is located in 
in the cross section 
drawing, driving the submerged propeller 
through an angle gear box. The motor 
develops 30 horse power which is said to 


of 20 miles per hour with four passengers. 
The usual equipment is supplied, including 
a complete set of cushions, plate glass 
windshield, flagstaff, lights, auto-type steer- 
ing wheel, automatic bailer, firé extinguish- 
er, etc. The power plant is equipped with 
reverse gear, electric starting, switches and 
instruments, etc. This runabout is priced 
at $975 f. o. b. the factory with a 41 horse 
power four-cylinder motor (there being 
some discrepancy between the specifications 
and the price sheet in hand). 

The Model 20 inboard runabout is 20 
feet long, double cockpit construction with 
the motor driving direct from an amid- 
ships position. This model is priced at 
$1,325 with a 41 horse power motor and at 
$1,425 with a 47 horse power motor. 

The new Sea Cruiser is a good illustra- 
tion of what can be provided in the way of 
comfort and accommodations in a limited 
space. As the accompanying illustration 
shows, the Sea Cruiser hull is of conven- 
tional construction and 22 feet long with a 
beam of 7 ft. 6 inches. It can be furnished 
with open cockpit and windshield or with 
cover and side curtains built on. There 
in the cabin and the 
transom seat may be made up into a 
comfortable double bunk. There is also 
a 22-gallon water tank, sink, stove, toilet, 
electric running lights, the usual cushions 
and life preservers, an anchor, bilge 
pump, etc. 

The open cockpit Sea Cruiser with 40 
horse power, four-cylinder motor is priced 
at $2,165; with 50 horse power, six-cylinder 
motor, $2,265. The enclosed bridge type 
with the four-cylinder motor is priced at 
$2,365 ; and with the six-cylinder motor, at 
$2,465—all f. 0. b. factory, of course. 
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The Dodge “16” 


HE very complete Dodge line of run- 

abouts includes as its smallest member 
the “16,” which is 16 ft. 3 inches long with 
a beam of 63 inches. The sides and deck 
are planked with 7/16-inch mahogany and 
the double bottom with the same. The 
frames, chines, and keel are of oak and of 
heavy section; for example, the keel is 
144 inches by 4 inches, and the chines two 
inches square. 

The motor is located about amidship, 
driving direct to a two-blade propeller, 11- 
inch diameter, 12-inch pitch. The motor 
has four cylinders and develops 40 horse 
power. It is equipped with full force feed 
lubrication, electric starter and generator, 
etc. 

The forward cockpit seats three, the 
after, two. The equipment is complete in- 
cluding five life preserver cushions, auto- 
type steering, anchor and line, fenders, fire 
extinguisher, running lights, etc. The speed 
is in the neighborhood of 30 miles per hour. 
Price is $1,095 f. o. b. factory. 


The Penn Yan Imperial 


‘Ts new 1931 runabout is 17% feet 
long with a beam of 60 inches and a 
weight of about 990 pounds. It is of V- 
bottom construction for easy riding in 
rough waters. The planking is of special 
composite construction which, it is claimed, 
always stays tight. 

The motor, developing 32 horse power 
in the regular model, is located in the stern 
and drives the propeller shaft through a 
Morse silent chain transfer drive which is 
said to be absolutely quiet and very effi- 
cient. The speed with this powerplant is 
about 27 miles per hour. 

The two deeply cushioned cross seats are 
in one large chummy cockpit, forward of 
the motor. There are accommodations for 
five passengers. The decks, and all exposed 
woodwork, are in polished two-tone Philip- 
pine Mahogany. The stock color of the 
hull is nile green with bronze bottom and 
red waterline. The usual equipment is 
furnished. 

With the regular 32 horse power motor, 
the price is $1,175; and with a four 
cylinder 47 horse power motor giving a 
speed of 33 miles per hour, $1,375—f. o. 
b. factory, of course. Where the Johnson 
outboard stern-drive is used, with either 
power plant, the boats are priced $135 
above the figures above. 


The Thompson Motor Boat 


HOMPSON Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 

announce a 16-foot, double cockpit, 
mahogany runabout, designed for speed and 
with plenty of free board to insure dry oper- 
ation. This boat is offered with the Ly- 
coming four-cylinder motor, 40 horse 
power, as regular equipment, located amid- 
ships under hatches, and driving the pro- 





The smallest runabout in the Dart line 
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peller direct. Complete electric starting 
equipment is furnished. Speed is said to 
be around 32 miles per hour. 

The same boat is offered also with the 
47 horse power Blue Jacket engine, which 
cives it a speed up in the neighborhood of 
35 miles per hour. 

Perhaps the most interesting point is the 
price, for no other inboard-powered run- 
about of equal size or power has as yet 
been offered at a lower price. With Ly- 
coming power the price is $760 f. o. b. 
either factory—Cortland, N. Y., or Pesh- 
tigo, Wis.——and with the Blue Jacket 
engine, $895. 


The Century Line 


fhe Century Boat Co. now offers a line 
of three inboard powered boats in addi- 
tion to their several outboard types. The 
Sea Maid-45 is a 17-foot boat with 62- 
inch beam with the motor installed amid- 
ships. There are therefore two cockpits, 
fore and aft, accommodating six passengers 
comfortably. 

The power plant is a four cylinder Blue 
Jacket which is said to give a speed of 
better than 30 miles per hour. Of course 
equipment is complete, not only as per- 
tains to the power plant and drive, but also 
as to beauty and completeness of the hard- 
ware and fittings, the cushions, lights, etc. 

The “45” is priced at $1,285 f. 0. b. the 
factory. 

Century also now offers the Sea Maid- 
30, a smaller inboard runabout seating five 
passengers. It is 15 feet 11 inches long 
with 60-inch beam, with two cockpits, fore 
and aft. The power plant is a four-cylinder 
Gray giving a speed, it is said, of about 28 
miles per hour, 

Like the “45,” it is planked with Philip- 
pine Mahogany over strong frames, and 
finished with the finest paints and var- 
nishes. The price of the “30” is $995 
f. o. b. the factory. 

Century also is offering the Thunderbolt 
two-place racer. This is a 14-foot, 54-inch 
beam, inboard-powered, racing hydroplane 
in the new 125 cubic inch class. It has a 
step bottom and long deck with hatches 
over the motor, the cockpit for two passen- 
gers being located in the stern. 

Powered with the Blue Jacket 47 horse 
power motor, this new racer is said to 
make more than 40 miles per hour. 


The Chris-Craft 17-Footer 


HE Chris-Craft Corp. is continuing the 
‘ popular 17-foot runabout which met 
with considerable favor in 1930. It is a 
double cockpit job with the motor installed 
under hatches amidships. The two cock- 
pits, fore and aft, are roomy and well and 
comfortably finished. Equipment is com- 
plete from the deep cushions to the wind- 
sh‘eld and auto-type steering wheel. 

The power plant is a four-cylinder Gray 
developing 41 horse power and giving the 
Crait a speed up to.25 miles per hour. 
The price is $1,295 f. o. b. the factory. 


The Dunphy Runabouts 
THE Dunphy Boat Mfg. Co. is offering 


three 
cruiser, 


The 17-foot runabout has a beam of 64 


runabouts and a new _ small 


The Thompson Model No. 16, a V-bottom mahogany job 
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inches and comfortable accommodations for 
four to six passengers. It is planked with 
mahogany on white oak ribs, beautifully 
decked, and carries the usual outside equip- 
ment. This runabout is offered with three 
different power plants as follows: 
A with Blue Jacket motor giving a speed 
of 32 miles per hour, $1,095. Model B 
with a Gray motor giving a speed of 28 
miles per hour, $1,025. And Model C 
with a Lycoming motor giving a speed of 
28 miles per hour, $995, 

Dunphy also offers a 21-foot V-bottom 
runabout with two cockpits, fore and aft, 
and equipped either with a 6-cylinder or 
an 8-cylinder motor. This trim boat is 
said to make from 25 to 33 miles per hour 
and comfortably seats from six to eight 
adults. Powered with 6-cylinder motor, 
the price is $2,050. 
motor, $2,475—f. o. b. factory, of course. 
There is also continued in the Dunphy line 
the well-known Sand Dab, a V-bottom run- 
about with a semi-tunnel stern for use in 
shallow or obstructed waters where the 
boat with usual construction and drive can- 
not go. 

This boat is 18% feet long with a 
72-inch beam, motor installed amidships, 
and two cockpits, fore and aft, accommo- 
dating six passengers. The planking is 
mahogany over white oak frames and the 
bottom is double planked. The power is a 
four-cylinder Blue Jacket motor which 
gives a speed of 18 miles per hour. The 
price so powered is $1,195. When 


Model | 
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With 8-cylinder | 


equipped with a 50 horse power six-cylinder | 


Gray motor giving a speed of 20 miles per 
hour, the price is $1,275. 

It is obviously impossible to give more 
than the bare details of any of these 
small boats in the limited space avail- 
able. It is equally impossible to re- 
view all of the boats of this class in 
this one article. 

The writer hopes, however, that he has 
disclosed sufficient information on each 
motorboat here described, to enable the 
reader to sense the wonderful values now 
offered in this type—a type, by the way, 
which really did not exist except in the 
minds of a few designers and builders a 
couple of years ago. 

(Editorial Note:—If the readers of Outdoor Life 
are interested in receiving more information 


on any of the boats above reviewed, or on 
others, we shall be glad to be of assistance.— 
+) 


Correction 


R. NORMAN HOWARD, of Oregon, 
calls our attention to a mathematical 
error in the paragraph entitled “Power” at 


the bottom of page 57 in the February, | 


1931, issue. 
follows: 


The paragraph should read as | 


“The power required to push a displace- | 


ment boat through the water varies ap- 
proximately as the cube of the speed. For 
example: If it takes 10 horse power to 
drive a given boat (not the hydroplane 
type) 10 miles per hour, then when the 
same boat is driven three times as fast, or 
30 miles per hour, the power is not three 
times as much, but twenty-seven times. It 
would theoretically require 270 horse 
power.” 





































OUTBOARD BOATS $60 and up 


The most complete line offered by any builder, 
made by the ‘‘World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Outboard Motor Boats.”’ 





T-V-T Model 

The T-V-T Model was originated by us, and 
the fact that it has been copied so widely, attests 
the merits of this model. This model is made in 
five different sizes, and trimmed in four different 
ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 
They are strong, staunch and durable boats, 
absolutely safe and seaworthy, and are not only 
very fast, but they bank on the turn and will 
make a sharp turn with the motor wide open. 
They are smooth-riding and comfortable—very 
buoyant on choppy water, and ride over large 
waves instead of cutting through them. 





des 


T-V-B Step-a-long 
The Step-a-long is designed similar to our regu- 
lar V-bottom boats but it has a semi-stcp, 
which is an entirely new feature, which gives 
this boat two-point bearing on the water. It 
has the carrying capacity of a regular V-bottom 
boat and the speed and performance of a racer. 





T-V-T Lake Model and T-V-T Sea Model 
These boats are similar to our regular T-V-T 
Model, but they are designed especially for use 
on rough water. They are practically untipable 
and will stay perfectly dry in a sea that would 


swamp an ordinary boat. 
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Rowboats $48 and up 
The most complete line ever offered, at real 
money-saving prices. Easy to row and handle 


with oars. 


Canoes $50 and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Also 
sponson canoes. Light, swift, safe, strong and 
durable. Choice of many distinctive color com- 
binations. 





Motor Boat $760 
Sixteen-foot mahogany motor boat with 40 H.P. 
and 45 H.P. engines installed. Speed up to 34 
miles an hour. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Models illustrated and fully de- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in. (48) 


SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mrc. Co. 


218 Ann St. 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO Write to CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN Either Place) NEW YORK 
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An Automobile Engine Is Not Marine 


RE you going to put a new power 
A plant in your boat? Perhaps you 
want more speed and will install 
more power to get it. Maybe the old en- 
gine is pretty well “shot” from long use or 
accidental misuse. And possibly you have 
a mechanical urge and an old automobile 
engine, and want to try your hand. 

Before you leap, take three looks ahead 
and figure a heap. Of course, if you are 
getting a new marine engine after having 
had the advice of a motor boat man, that’s 
more or less a matter of writing a check. 
But if the old Big Six Cadibaker engine 
is slated for the new role, take care, broth- 
er, take care! Maybe she does run pretty 
sweet yet; maybe the trade-in value of the 
old car is only $50 or so; possibly she was 
rated at 90 horse power when new against 
the 60 horse power of the boat engine; 
but that doesn’t mean that you can figure 
from the standpoint of speed, comfort, re- 
liability, or economics that the switch is a 
good one. 

There are perfectly legitimate installa- 
tions of automobile engines in boats—in 
crude work boats, scows, ferries, and such, 
where the engine is used intermittently and 
most of the time at a fraction of its maxi- 
mum power. For example, a man might 
want to carry enough of a certain kind of 
stone to build a house across to an island. 
He could build a raft or scow, power it 
with a used motor car engine, and have a 
cheap craft which would serve the purpose 
admirably. Or, in times of emergency, 
such an outfit might pinch hit as a ferry- 
boat. Or in a small “shanty boat,” which 
moves slowly from one point to another 
at intervals, an automobile engine might 
serve the purpose quite well. 

But this discussion deals more particu- 
larly with the sportsman’s craft, the run- 
about or larger launch which he may use 
for pleasure or utility, or both. Automo- 
bile engines have been installed in those, 
too, but unless you know what you're 
up against before you start, you may 
have a good dose of dissatisfaction com- 
ing to you. 


NLESS one of the new outboard-in- 

board drives, or a geared drive, is 
used—in other words, if the engine is to 
drive the propeller shaft direct as is the 
most common practice, then the engine 
must be installed and must operate on an 
angle. The degree of this angle will de- 
pend, of course, on the length of the 
boat, the size and depth of the pro- 
peller, how far forward the engine may 
be installed, and other factors. This 
angle operation—all the time—has its 
effect on lubrication, oil leakage, car- 
buretion, and cooling. 

Most automobiles, most of the time, are 
running on the level. Uphill or downhill 
running is, at the best, but occasional, and 
the lubrication system is designed to take 
care of that. The same engine installed 
in a runabout, let us say, is running uphill 
all the time. The supply of oil in the oil 
pan runs down to the low end—in this 
case, the flywheel end. It may drain away 
from the pump intake, and then, soon, 
there is a loud, grinding noise or a couple 
of thumps, and much wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth, not to mention profanity. At 
any-rate, there is going to be an excessive 
leaking of oil, probably, from the rear main 
bearing. Automobile engines lose plenty 


of it there, as witnessed by our nice white 
concrete roads that are white no longer, 
especially on the right-hand side going up- 
hill. 

And the carburetor is tipped sidewise all 
Yes, it works that way. But 


of the time. 





By P. A. Tanner 


the float is not straight up and down in 
the bowl, and chances are that the gasoline 
level in the bowl, for this reason, is not 
the best for either power or economy. 
Most modern marine engines, you will no- 
tice, have the intake manifold built on an 
angle so that the carburetor rides prac- 
tically level. There is a reason for it, or 
it wouldn’t be done, for it costs extra 
money. 


OOLING is affected, not only by the 

angle at which the engine must oper- 
ate but by something else even more im- 
portant. The water-circulating pump on 
an automobile engine is in reality little 
more than an impeller. It is the centrifu- 
gal type which does give the water a 
boost toward its destination, but it doesn’t 





A pretty fishing lake in North Carolina 


do much actual forcing. It doesn’t have 
to. The radiator of the car and the jacket 
of the engine are approximately on a level, 
at least most of the time, and all that is 
needed is a constant circulation. But in a 
boat it is different! The engine is—prob- 
ably—above the water line. Water must 
be taken from the lake and forced through 
the cylinder jackets, whether the boat is 
making much headway or not. So, a real 
pump—plunger or gear type—is a neces- 
sity. And it ought to be positively driven 
by gear or chain—belts are too risky when 
so much is at stake. 

The automobile engine is jacketed for 
radiator cooling. It is located in a stream 
of air and loses some of its heat by direct 
radiation to the air. This same engine in 
a boat, where there is little, if any, air 
circulation, may run a feverish tempera- 
ture down in the region of the crank case 
and the oil pan, while the angle location 
may lead to unforeseen hot spots in the 
cylinders, where steam will form and 
tend to nullify the effectiveness of the 
circulation. In a boat, the engine is 
getting cold water all the time, right 
out of the lake. 


HIS may lead to overcooling under 

certain conditions or at certain spots, 
and overcooling, especially when it is ir- 
regular, can be mighty hard on an engine. 
It may cause warping of cylinders (if 
there are hot spots at the same time), 
heavy crank case oil dilution, with ulti- 
mate failure of lubrication, or at least ex- 
tra expense for frequent oil changes, ex- 
cessive carbon deposits, high fuel consump- 
tion, and other troubles. 

3ut the cooling troubles will probably 
be on the other side of the sheet. For it 
is more likely that the automobile engine, 
sentenced to solitary confinement in the 
cockpit of a boat after enjoying the full- 
ness of life in the cooling breezes of the 
open road, will get too hot. More than 
likely, the crank case will get too hot, the 
bearings will get hot, the lubricating oil 
will get hot, even though the cylinder 








jackets may be kept stone cold by plenty,’ 
se more, cooling water. For not only is 
the engine confined without circulation of 
air, but it is working as it never worked 
before except in short spurts. In your 
motor car, you might use your full power 
—which means wide open throttle at any 
speed and not, necessarily, the maximum 
power the engine can deliver at high speed 
—about 10 per cent to 20 per cent of the 
time, while in your motor boat you'll prob- 
ably “give her the gun” just about all 
the time. There’s a vast difference in 
the cooling—not to mention the wear 
and tear. 

But there is still something else along 
the cooling line. Marine engines almost 
invariably have a water-jacketed exhaust 
manifold. While this is expensive, it serves 
two purposes and is very worth while. It 
keeps the exhaust manifold and pipe from 
getting hot enough to ignite stray gasoline 
fumes or wood, and it helps to keep the 
already heavily worked exhaust valves 
cool. Yes, and it tends to cool and 
condense the exhaust gases, so _ there 
is less back pressure in the exhaust 
system. 


we maybe some of these things can 
be corrected before the old Big Six 
is mounted in the boat. Yes, some of them 
can, if you want to spend the money to do 
it. Do you want to have a new, special 
oil pan made up? It will cost real money, 
but it may solve the lubrication problem 
if youll buy and install an oil cooler, 
too. If you are going to run the en- 
gine at high speed, you'll need the cooler 
at least. 

Then, you'll find it advantageous, if 
there is a side shaft on the engine for 
driving the accessories, to get a good 
bronze gear pump for water circulation. 
You may find it desirable to change the 
water inlet and outlet connections to avoid 
the possibility of hot spots and local steam 
pockets. A new water-jacketed exhaust 
manifold, if it has to be made up special, 
will cost a lot of money, but perhaps you'll 
find it worth while. 

While you are at it, get an adapter made 
to fit between the carburetor and the in- 
take manifold, so the carburetor can ride 
level. 

But there are still some other things 
that need your attention, and they are no 
less important. You have probably noticed 
that the flywheel on a real marine engine 
is at the forward end. That is the high 
end of the engine anyway, so there is 
plenty of room to swing the flywheel. 
Your automobile engine has the flywheel 
on the after end, however, and you'll 
not be able to get the engine any closer 
to the bottom of the boat than this 
flywheel or its housing will allow at 
the low end of the engine. Of course, 
if there is an easy way to take a 
drive connection off the front end ot 
the crank shaft, you can turn the en- 
gine around and put the flywheel at the 
front, but this will probably be quite diffi- 
cult and need not be attempted. 


OW for a clutch and reverse gear. It 

is next to impossible to shift gears as 
in an automobile on account of the pro- 
peller drag, so you'll have to dig down i 
the old sock and get a real marine reverse 
gear. These gears ought to be built right 
onto the engine, but you'll probably not 
find one with a housing that will bolt onto 
your engine in place of the present clutch 
housing and transmission. It is a rather 
makeshift arrangement compared to the 
unit construction, but you can mount 4 
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reverse gear back of the engine and install | 
4 universal joint between. 
which is in the flywheel—and the reverse 





i 
ment will make such an installation work- 
able. é 

And then, too, there is the matter of 
thrust. The forward push of the propeller 


against the boat is transmitted through the 
propeller shaft. That means a good ball 
or roller thrust bearing at the rear of the 
reverse gear to take this push. 

After you’ve taken care of all these 
things, there are still some other matters 
on which you will have to compromise 
between desire and cost. For example, a 
good modern marine engine probably Be 
an oil sump pump built in. When your 
automobile engine was in the car you could 
get down underneath and drain out the oil 
from the pan without much trouble. When 
it is mounted in the boat, how are you 
going to get that old oil out? A hand 
sump pump is for that purpose. And it is 
sure worth while. Maybe you can rig up 
some kind of a one. Otherwise that oil- 
changing job may be bothersome. 


O FAR, well and good for fresh water 
operation. But there is 


the globe, so far as its affinity for iron is 
concerned. Marine engine builders are now 
able to get aluminum castings that will 
stand the action of salt water almost per- 
fectly. In many cases, particularly on the 
lower-priced jobs, they stick to good old 
cast iron in spite of its weight. But the 
oil pan of your automobile engine, to take 
just one of several parts for example, is 
made of sheet steel. There isn’t anything 
which will rust and eat through much 
more quickly in the presence of salt water. 
Of course, there is oil inside, 
chances are that leakage will put a pretty 


fair coating of oil on the inside, but, just | 
salt air and salt moisture are | 


the s same, 
going to begin work on that oil pan first 
thing. 

And the same applies to water connec- 
tions, welsh core plugs (which marine en- 
gine manufacturers make of brass), and 
other fittings. 

When you have spent a lot of time and 


considerable money making all these alter- | 


ations in your old Big Six, you have just 
a fairly good engine provided that the en- 
gine wasn’t about worn out already before 
ever you started working on it. If it was, 
you either haven’t a very good engine to 
put into a boat, or else you’re going 
spend some more money for getting the 
cylinders rebored, new pistons and rings, 
and possibly new bearings. And when 
these new parts are fitted, remember that 
you are going to work the engine harder 
than ever before, and that the clearances 
ot pistons, rings, and bearings probably 
should be greater than for automobile 
service, 

The very fact that manufacturers of the 
so-called “converted” marine engines have 
to ask a price for the finished product 
much higher than that of a plain automo- 
bile engine proves that “conversion” is not 
so simple and easy as it may look on the 
surface. They know how much they must 
do to make a satisfactory job, and they 
are doing it as cheaply as they can. Even 


} 
then, the finished article may be more or | 


ess of a compromise. 
- ah it can be done, and it is done— 
this installing of automobile engines in 
boats—but unless you figure that you are 
getting a good many dollars’ worth of fun 
in doing it, or unless you have some un- 
usual problem which this type will solve, 

you're probably better off in the long run 
to write out a check for a real marine 
power plant and be done with it. 


the clutch— | 


Rigid mounting and perfect align- | 


lots of salt | 
water on this old planet, and it has the | 
same savage characteristics in all parts of | 
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NINE ELTO MODELS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


“There is an Elto for every boat from small 
canoe to 22-foot runabouts and cruisers 
— 23% to 40 horsepower. Four models 
with electric starting. 

FOLD-LIGHT, 234 H.P. $125 
SPEEDSTER, 8 H.P. 165 
Sp. SPEEDSTER, 12 H.P. 170 


Sr. SPEEDSTER, 14 HP. 185 
Electric Starting Model 235 


JUNIOR QUAD, 18 H.P. 275 


SENIOR QUAD, 35 H.P. 325 
Electric Starting Model 395 


tf? BIG QUAD, 40 H.P. 375 
sumior quan Electric Starting Model 445 















Here is Boating's Biggest Value — 
LIGHTWEIGHT, $99.75 


Twin-cylinder, 4horsepower, 
regular Elto battery ignition, auto- 
matic tilt-up, Lynite pistons, effi- 
cient silencer—every detail spells 
value — value — value! 
CATALOG! Send now for com- 
plete catalog covering Elto line. 
ELTO DIVISION, 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
3224 N. 27th Street __aneetee, Wis. 
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“. ~SUPERC 


Swiftest, Grittiest, Gayest Twin 
That Ever Powered a Boat 










said 


Lee are smaller motors and larg- 
motors. But thousands say a C 
ust about perfect for 
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his new Super 


It develops twenty- 
25) horsepower. It throt- 
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t flies like Nelictdohioh waa 


cloud. It wrings the last foam 
; mile from sporty speed- 
TictamelileMimelitle tail ¢-aen Ol-11- 
on heavy loads 


Tucked away in its crankcase 


theres rotary 


marvels in 


a new-ftype 
> tnal works 


mance and economy. 

Sfelilelolgem tigoMllile(=1a 2011-1) 
silencer is the most efficient 
The new vibration- 
nioned steering handle 
those who prefer 
tiller steering to remote control. 


The price, $250. Or with practical, piesaren sei 
able electric starting, $315. < 


BATTERY IGNITION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 





the poor fish 


Anp when he bit—he bolted! But no matter how 
much he whipped the water, he couldn’t shake that 
hook. An Old Town keeps time with the fastest 
fish, until he’s tuckered out. Old Towns are nimble 
canoes! They’re second cousins to Indian birch-barks. 
Line for line, an Old Town Canoe duplicates those 
the Indians used. Quick, light, well-balanced; and 
strong as the well-known ox. 

Free catalog shows paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern canoes — rowboats; dinghies; outboard motor- 
boats, including big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood models 
for family use; and speedy step-planes. Write today. 
Old Town Canoe Co., 1254 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 








pages every month. Size 
of hunting, trapping, 
stories. 
coon hunting, fur 
fox hunting, boating, 
and answers, etc. 
fur prices. All nicely 


copy each month for the next six months, 
in all, 
$1.10. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 384 So. 4th St., 


12 Big Issues and this Knife all for $ 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—84 to 
9x12 
fishing and 
Regular departments on guns, 
farming, 
dogs, 
Fur markets and 
illustrated, 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

We will send you six recent back issues and then one 


and the genuine Remington sheath knife for only 
Send your order today. 


Columbus, Ohio 


164 
inches. Full 
camping 







fishing, 


questions , 


12 big issues 
nickel silver bolsters and shield, 


handle, 
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Genuine Winchester Knife 
Powder horn pattern, long clip blade, 
stag 
4% inches long, brass lining. 
Fine for fishing, huntinf and skinning. 


71 
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The Spring Overhaul 


By P. A. Tanner 


66 ELL, what do you think I saw 
today?” said Dad. “Little old 
Robin Redbreast looking for a 
building site.” 

“And great big chunks of ice floating 
down the river, too,” said I. 

“Ma, where’d you put my bag of mar- 
bles,” Danny called down from the top of 
the stairs. 

“Spring’s coming,” smiled mother as she 
set the mashed potatoes on the table. 

So Dad and I talked it over and decided 
that we'd better retire to the basement and 
start going over Betsy. She is our out- 
board motor. Last fall we just wiped her 
oft clean and drained the water out and 
laid her away. We'd been figuring all win- 
ter that we'd take the time to give her a 
thorough overhauling, but when I wasn’t 
busy on my lessons, Dad had a lot of 
work to do and here it was spring and the 
job not done yet. 

I went down to the store and got a 
gallon of kerosene. “It’s just as good or 
better than gasoline to clean with,” said 
Dad, “and not so dangerous to have sit- 
ting around in an open can.” Mother 
gave us some old rags, and Danny got 
the tool kit out of the car. We were 
all ready to go. 

We have a good vise mounted on our 
bench. We put a piece of 2x6 in the 
vise and set the motor on that just like 
on the stern of the boat. Four bolts hold 
the engine or “power head” to the lower 
unit, so we took those out and lifted off 
the engine. 

There wasn’t much to do to the lower 
unit but we went at it slowly and care- 
fully and had it all finished up that first 
evening. First, we took off the propeller. 
Dad took that himself. It was nicked up 
a bit on the edges, so he filed it all smooth 
and then polished it with some very fine 
emery cloth. Then we took off the propeller 
end of the gear housing and pulled the 
propeller shaft, with the gear on it, out of 
the housing. We washed off all the grease 
and also flushed out all of the old grease 
from the gear housing. Dad reached in 
and took hold of the drive shaft gear and 
tried to wiggle it sidewise, but there wasn’t 
any play or lost motion, so we knew that 
the bearing just above it was not unduly 
worn. The front bearing around the pro- 
peller shaft was just a little bit loose but 
not enough to require replacement. Before 
putting the shaft and gear back ‘into posi- 
tion, we packed the gear housing nearly full 
of the special gear grease which the manu- 
facturer recommends. 


” 


HE paper gasket between the gear 

housing and the head (which we took 
off) was torn somewhat. We didn’t have a 
new one, so we carefully scraped off all the 
old one from both surfaces and then hunted 
up some wrapping paper of approximately 
the same thickness, and cut a new one 
from that. We applied a good coating of 
shellac to one side of it and some grease 
to the other side, and then slipped the parts 
into place. We tightened the screws up 
good and tight. 

Danny was fooling around and to keep 
him busy and out of the way we gave him 
the job of polishing the gear housing. A 
clean, bright gear housing not only looks 
better, but it offers less resistance to the 
water. More important than that, as Dad 
explained, a well polished gear housing has 
much less tendency to cause cavitation. 

The next evening we started on the 
power head. Betsy was three seasons 
old and we figured that we ought to go 
right into the insides. “She seems to run 


all right,” Dad says, “but there must 


be some carbon in the cylinders and 
maybe the connecting rod bearings are 
a bit loose.” 

First, we took off the flywheel nut—the 
nut that holds the flywheel magneto on the 
crankshaft. That was not such an easy 
job because we didn’t have a wheel holder 
and that nut sure was on tight. But we 
had a solid-end wrench that fit the nut snug, 
and while Dad held the rim of the flywheel 
as hard as he could, I hit the outside end 
ot the wrench sharp blows with the ham- 
mer. Finally, it started. On some motors 
the nut is made in such a way that when 
you take it off it pulls the flywheel with it, 
but Betsy doesn’t have that feature. So 
when the nut was off, Dad held the power 
head by grasping the ends of the cylinders 
while I put a piece of hard wood on the 
protruding end of the shaft and hit it hard 
several times with the hammer. Pretty 
soon the flywheel loosened off the taper 
on the shaft so that we could lift it off. 
We were very careful to watch the Wood- 
ruf key which holds. the flywheel in the 
right position on the shaft and to lay it 
to one side. 

Next, we took off all the water piping 
and as each pipe was taken off we ran 
a wire through it to poke out any dirt 
that might be lodged in it. The wire was 
also used to explore through the water pipe 
fittings. These were all clear. 


HERE were four studs holding each 

cylinder to the crankcase, but before we 
took these out, we removed the spark plugs 
and also the muffler. While the spark plugs 
were apparently functioning properly the 
last time we used the motor, Dad said we’d 
better lay them aside and put in new 
ones—which we did. We let Danny have 
the muffler to tinker with, showing him 
how to take it all apart and clean all the 
carbon from the shells, both inside and 
outside, and to scrape all the old gasket 
material from the surfaces which fit against 
the under sides of the cylinders. 

We pulled off the cylinders and much to 
our surprise found only a very little carbon 
in the upper ends. This little we scraped 
out with a screw driver. There was a 
slight accumulation of carbon in each ex- 
haust port but that came out easily and 
in no time at all both cylinders were all 
cleaned up and ready to go to work again. 
“It certainly pays to use the best oil, son,” 
commented Dad. And I began to see what 
oil economy really means. We might have 
paid a few cents less per quart for our oil 
and found the cylinders all carboned up and 
possibly worn. 

Four more studs out, and the bottom of 
the crankcase came off. There didn’t seem 
to be a bit of looseness between the lower 
main bearing and the crankshaft and there 
was a nice coating of oil on the surfaces 
and no evidence of wear. 

We washed the pistons, with their rings, 
the connecting rods, the crankshaft, and the 
upper part of the crank case to get all the 
oil and dirt off. Then Dad tried shaking 
the pistons sidewise. There was some mo- 
tion, indicating that the connecting rods 
were just a bit loose on the crank pins and 
we thought we'd better take them up just 
a little. The connecting rod caps were held 
on by two screws, each locked into place 
by a pronged washer. We bent the washer 
prongs out of the way and then with a big 
screw driver, the end of which just fit the 
screw slots, and a small wrench on the 
square shank, we loosened the screws and 
took them out. They were certainly in there 
tight! “And they’ll have to be that tight 
again when we put them back,” said Dad. 
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Before taking the cap clear off of the 
first rod, we marked it, and the rod, 
so we'd be sure to get it back on in the 
same position. A sheet of emery cloth was 
laid down on a perfectly flat board. The 
face of the rod cap was then rubbed back 
and forth across the sheet with a little 
pressure. Every little while we tried it 
back on the rod. It wasn’t necessary to 
take off very much metal as Dad explained 
that we should not attempt to fit the bear- 
ing up tight like they used to do in an 
automobile engine. “It would get hot and 
score in no time if we did that,” he said, 

“Why is it any different?” I asked. 

“Well, in the first place, the bearing 
metal is hard bronze instead of babbitt, 
and in the second place, the shaft is hard- 
ened too, and in the third place, the oiling 
scheme is quite different,” he explained. 

The upper main bearing, too, was worn 
but very little, so that needed no attention. 
On one of the pistons, however, the top 
ring was stuck in the groove on one side. 
We soaked it in kerosene over night and 
then with a thin knife blade Dad worked 
carefully under and finally succeeded in get- 
ting it loose without breaking it. Then he 
expanded it and slipped it out of the groove 
explaining that if it had been stuck tight 
all around he would have had to break it 
out in pieces and put on a new one. 
It was an easy matter to scrape the 
carbon out of the groove and slip the 
ring back in. 

A new gasket—we made another paper 
one—was required between the crankcase 
bottom and the crankcase, and for the sake 
of making a thorough job of it we put new 
ones between the cylinder flanges and the 
crankcase when we again assembled the 
power head. 

“The magneto was working all right last 
fall,” said Dad, “but while we're at it, 
we'll have a look.” He lifted the stator 
plate out of the flywheel and we found the 
contact points worn some and a little rough 
but a few strokes with a finger-nail file 
smoothed them up and a couple of turns 
on the adjusting screw set the points closer 
together. Our instruction book said to set 
them twenty-thousandths of an inch apart 
and we had no gage of that thickness but 
I happened to remember that a government 
postal card is about twelve-thousandths 
thick so we used two thicknesses. 


"THE fourth evening we put the power 
head back on the lower unit, assembled 
the muffler, cleaned and reinstalled the gas- 
oline tank, and then decided to have a look 
at the carburetor. We poked a fine wire 
through all the gasoline passages and re- 
moved the screen which had quite a little 
lint and sand in it. The motor was all to- 
gether again except the propeller and it 
didn’t take long to slip a new shear-pin 
into that and fasten it onto the propeller 
shaft. There was Betsy, all dolled up and 
no place to go. 

But Dad had another idea. Our laundry 
tub is quite deep (we would have used a 
barrel but we didn’t have one) and we 
clamped the motor onto the end of that. 
We mixed up some gasoline and oil and put 
about a half pint into the tank. With the 
needle valve adjusted according to prev!- 
ous experience, the spark retarded, old 
Betsy started right off on the first pull of 
the starting rope. And the propeller 
promptly threw most of the water out ol 
the laundry tub. I started the motor, and 
Dad and Danny looked on from the taf 
side. Mother had just stepped in to tell us 
that it was bed time and she was in line 
too. 

When that propeller started pushing wa- 
ter, Dad hollered, “Stop it!” And _ then 
as Betsy came to rest he smiled. “That 
motor’s O. K.,” he said. 
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Waterproofing Canvas Surface 


Editor:—I have a boat made out of heavy can- 
vas, which I wish to overhaul before summer. 
I would like some information on the best pro- 


cedure to be followed in giving the canvas of the 


boat a good surfacing and waterproofing to take 
it well through the coming season.—O. A. E., 
Millersburg, Ohio. 


Answer:—First give the boat a good coat of 
shellac which will fill the cracks. If the boat is a 
varnished boat, your next step should be to give 
it three coats of varnish. If the boat is painted, 
apply instead two coats of good grade marine 
paint. Under ordinary conditions this should give 
you the surfacing you desire.—W. S. C. 


Boat Design 


Editor:—Can you refer me to anyone who has 
designed in late years a good 16 to 17-foot round- 
bottom or V-bottom rowboat for outboard motor 
use? The design must have a fair amount of 
freeboard for lake use,.and it should drive 
fairly easy with a small motor. I followed boat 
work as a trade years ago and liked it very 
much, but more recently have been doing only 
machine work and have not kept posted on hu!l 
design. However, I want to build something for 
my own use, the way I want it. I realize that 
the under body is quite important as to the lines. 
What has the average beam, and the width and 
height of transom worked out to be in a 16-foot 
runabout for light power? Some of the stock 
designs have a practically straight keel and are 
regular hogs when it comes to turn one of them 
around at the dock, the bow being in the water 
so deep, and the stern skids around. 

It isn’t a question of building the hull, it’s a 
question of shape of the underbody.—/J. L. 
DiOnne, Minnesota. 


Answer:—You have exactly the right idea 
about the underbody of the boat being important. 
Perhaps, unfortunately,.a boat which rides nicely 
and handles well with an outboard motor does 
not do so well when propelled with oars. A good 
rowboat should have a marked turn-up at the 
stern to prevent suction and drag, but if a 
motor—except a very small motor—is used on 
such a boat, the extra weight at the stern (both 
motor and operator) and the suck of the pro- 
peller, will cause the stern to ‘“‘squat’’ down into 
the water, throwing the bow high into the air. A 
heavy weight (ballast or passenger) in the bow 
will be necessary and will help some. But the 
boat which is designed for a motor must have a 
broad, flat stern to get plenty of bearing at the 
rear. 

It is not possible to give you an average beam 
or other average. dimensions in the better boats 
designed for motor propulsion because there are 
so many variations in weight, shape, etc. And, 
theoretically, at least, the dimensions and shape 
should be different for different sizes of motors, 
different loads, etc. 

Boat builders who have developed successful 
hulls are not usually agreeable to letting out their 
plans as you can well understand. The devel- 
opment has cost them time and money. I am 
giving you, separately, the names of some con- 
cerns who can supply up-to-date plans and feel 
Sure that you will be able to get just the in- 
formation you want from them.—Editor. 


Outboard Motor Recommended 


Editor:—We have a 16-foot, “V’-bottom, ma- 
hogany boat, weight 350 pounds, with a comfort- 
able seating capacity of four passengers. This is 
equipped with a Class B, 15 horse power electric 
Starting outboard motor, with flexible control pro- 
vided by a reversing propeller. 

We are anxious to obtain more power and speed 
from this boat, as we often carry six passengers, 
and contemplate changing to a larger type of mo- 
tor, such as the 32 horse power size, and also to 
change from the present 28-inch shaft to a 23-inch 
shaft. We have tried the shorter shaft motor 
with great success, and as we use this boat on a 
lake about 3 miles by 4 miles in size, and there 
are considerable weeds, we are anxious to use the 
shorter shaft, 

We are considering selling this present motor 
and Placing a secondhand Ford motor in this boat, 
ceping the propeller as close to the surface as 
Possible in order to avoid weeds, and placing the 
motor in about the center of the boat, with the 
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| Greatest Outboard Value of all 


| "7 3 5 The Sensational New 


™ CAILLE RED HEAD 


MODEL 16 


A marvel of performance! Model 16 will handie a 
range of boats from 12 to 18 feet. It will plane a big 
16-footer with three passengers aboard, and make 17 to 18 miles 
per hour. Or, it can be throttled down to aspeed so slow you can 
count the propeller revolutions. At its slowest speed, you can 
easily cast from the boat. It is simple, trouble-free, easy starting. 
The weight is only 55 lbs., so it is truly portable. Its brother 
motor—the same identical motor, only timed and equip for 
racing—holds every Class A speed record. For family and pleasure 
boating, here is speed enough for a thrill, yet perfect sointy For 
hunting and fishing, you have s to get there quickly _ 
flexibility het peo slowing down to any desi s or 
trolling, etc. The first cost is within reach of all—amazingly 
low, quality considered. Mechanical simplicity assures abso- 
lute dependability and low operating and maintenance costs. 


See the New Caille Red Head Model 16 at your 
dealer's, or mail coupon for full information 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6354 Second Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 
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C AMP? Go OFTENER and STAY LONGER 
@ Enjoy a Good Bed EVERY night 

‘own an Airubber 

“Licut Six" 


IG, soft, low-pressure Airubber balloon Airubber No. 660 “Big Ten,” for large 
air chambers make everything smooth folks, 32’’x75’’, 8 lbs., $17. 


Now made . 25% more air. Comfort, satisfac- Airubber No. 517 “Little Six” (now same 


with walled tion, rest. . . as good as you could get any- walled construction), 2634’’x48”, for going 
air chambers, where. The right bed for another good day. light, 44 Ibs, $10. 


as above. Always . . . everywhere ., . you get a Airubber Sleepesy Pillow No. 381, 13’’x 
good break. Camp high or low, on hardpan, 1614", $2.50. Sport Cushion No. 633, 13”x 
sand or forest mold. No hard spots, ground 18’ $2.50, 


: — F ry moisture or underdraft. Airubber Utility Cushion (back and seat, 
comp ey e Folds up compactly as shown. Carried with life-line), Bodifit Cushion, Speedboat 
Catalog easy as a poncho. Made for long hard serv- Pads all sizes, Neptune a yi td 
FREE. ice, of strong, durable khaki jean, vitalized- (Worn by U.S. Navy fliers) and the Airubber 
rubber coated inside. Pressure-molded all in Pak-Boat, all the best obtainable equipment, 
one piece ... patented. No loose cover at popular prices. Boat has big “‘balloon 

is necessary. Small air passages prevent roll- inflating easy seats, pointed raised inverted 
ing. Combination valve for blowing or pump- V bow and V stern, jointed oars, pump, 
ing. No. 550, 25x75”, weight 6% lbs, $15. carrying bag—built for real boating service. 

Sold by best dealers .... or write us. 


Trade Mark New York Rubber Corp., Box 62, Beacon, N. Y. Aizubber 
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Own a genuine Astronomer’s 
Telescope. See thousands of 
miles away. Make Sun, Moon 


World-famous Klepper 
Folding Kayak exce!s 
in speed, safety, durability, convenience 
Holds many racing prizes. Ideal for camp- 
ing. hunting, fishing. week-ends on river, 











30 TIMES =. 


Diameter 2 inches. Special 













se = ay ggg Fp ag Sher Rage . lake or eeashore. Use paddle, sail or out- 
since can be fastene:| to chair, board motor. Weighs only 35 lbs. packed. 


Take with you everywhere. Set up in a 
few minutes. New low prices—859.50 
Write for circular “Waters Are 













fence, branch, ete. Finest ma. 
terials. Wili last a lietime. 

Five Days Free Trial 
Rush only $1.00 now. Pay 
7 balance ($2.95 plus postage). 
like telescopes used in ob when postman delivers. eep 
servatories. Gerding wrote, 5 days. If not delighted, re- 
“Moon seemed 10 yards turn telescope and money will 
away.” be refunded. 


Sagan s20°4 DAY) "**-Ssewurves 
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Hours of funlooking 
at scenery, games, 
bathing beauties. Great 
for trips and voyages. Made 
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Charge 25¢ to look at the moon 299 €. 3rd St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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propeller projecting about 12 inches behind the 
stern to allow us to remove any weeds. 
Kindly advise if you would recommend the 


larger outboard motor, or if we could obtain equal 
efficiency and greater quiet from the inboard mo- 
tor installation. Also the best method to circulate 
water into the inboard motor, and if a radiator is 
necessary, or if the water can be taken from the 
lake for cooling.—A. W. A., Mont. 


Answer:—Since you have a boat that was de- 
signed and built for outboard motor operation, I 
am inclined to believe that it will be better to 
continue with that kind of power plant. 

You would find the installation of an inboard 
motor rather a complicated matter, perhaps. And 
particularly if use a secondhand automobile 
motor. 

Do not be surprised if the larger outboard mo- 
tor does not give you as much additional speed 
as you anticipate. Theoretically, the speed of a 
boat is proportional to (approximately) the cube 
root of the power. If it were directly propor- 
tional, and the actual power developed under your 
particular conditions were 15 horse power from 
your present motor and 32 from the one you have 
in mind, then the speed would increase in the 
ratio of 32 to 15, which would be 114 per cent 
increase—more than double. But the cube root 
of 15 is 2.466 and of 32 is 3.175, and the speed 
increase—theoretically, remember—is in that pro- 
portion—an increase of 28.5 per cent. 

If you do install the used automobile engine, 
you will have to get a positive plunger or gear 
type pump for water circulation, and drive it 
positively from the engine, taking the water from 
the lake through a fitting—scoop—in the bottom 
of the boat.—Ed. 


you 


Water Wolves 


page 2 


(Continued from 32) 


Arden threw the stone anchor over- 
board, grabbed the rifle, and joined me. 
Not till I gave the word that I had the 
line secure, did he start pumping steel- 
jacketed lead. The second shot brought 
results. With the speed of a jack rabbit, 
he wheeled and charged, straight at us. 
Arden pumped another shot at him, and 
splashed behind the clump of brush. All 
this time, I was taking in the slack line. 
Arden had dropped the rifle in the 3 feet 
of mud, so I broke loose with my Colt 
.38, Bisley Model. He veered and took to 
the water. I let out the line and he swung 
upstream, while Arden fished up the rifle 
and blew the mud and water from the 
barrel. I took another turn about the 
brush with the line, and the strain swung 
him ashore. Arden pumped three shots 
at him, then he took to the water again 
and dashed downstream past us, Arden 
all the time pumping lead at and into him. 
The trouble was, I had the light on my 
hat, and he couldn’t see to get the sights 
lined on him. He was shooting by the 
feel of the gun. 

The third time he beached, I took the 
rifle, and Arden, the line. My second 
shot struck the vertebra just back of the 
head, and he wilted. 


WE CUT a short piece from the end of 
the Fine and secured him to some 
brush, so that he wouldn’t float off at high 
tide. We had been wallowing in mud 2 to 
3 feet deep, and were a mess. We cleaned 
off the thickest of it and started again. 

There were a lot of little fellows about, 
anywhere from 1 foot to 10 feet long, 
but we passed them up, and about a mile 
upstream I sighted another pair of big 
ones. Arden put the cayuca close, but just 
before I fired the crocodile glimpsed my 
arm, and grabbed at it. My shot hit him 
between the eyes, but didn’t kill him. His 
teeth closed together with the top of our 
cayuca between them. He ripped off a 
piece of the gunwale to our boat, 2 feet 
long, and 2 inches deep, and then he 
sounded. That is one of the occasions 


where a good man in the stern saved a 
lot. 
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The water was shallow, and, before he 
could get away, I got the hook into him, 
in a bad place—in one of his front legs. 
When he felt the hook, he started down- 
stream, and again a good man at the 
paddle saved our bacon, because we were 
headed upstream and he was going down- 
stream like a speed boat, only faster. I 
snubbed the line a little, and we com- 
menced to swing. I dropped to the bottom 
of the cayuca just as the line hummed 
taut. That was a narrow squeak, but 
Arden had the paddle in the water and 
kept us from a nasty spill, in dirty water, 
infested with hundreds of alligators and 
crocodiles, all hungry. 

As soon as we got straightened out, I 
took a quick shot at him, but the bullet 
ricocheted and did no damage. He was a 
hundred feet ahead, and a foot below the 
surface. 

That crocodile had either a good eye, 
or a fine memory, for he kept to the mid- 
dle of the stream for nearly a mile, almost 
back to the one that we had secured. 
There he ran aground. I pumped two 
bullets into him before he turned and came 
toward us. This time, Arden had the 
cayuca turned before the line took up, and 
we were off, upstream again, but not so 
fast as when we came down. 


E WAS tiring fast, and only went 

upstream a hundred yards before he 
ran into a mud bank at a turn of the river. 
There wasn’t a tree near, so I shot twice. 
The second one struck the spine close to 
his head, and he dropped his head. 

This doesn’t look exciting in print, but, 
“believe it or not,” there were plenty of 
thrills while it lasted, which was over six 
hours from the time I shot at the first 
one till the third one dropped. 

We fastened this one to a stump. For 
two hours, we hadn't spoken a word. Now 


Arden spoke up. “That’s too damned 
much like sassin’ a wildcat. Let’s go 
down to the launch.” And we did. 


It was almost 2 o’clock when we started 
the coffee to boil. We had tinned crack- 
ers, fried corn pone, cold wild tur- 
key, and coffee. For an hour, after we 
had eaten, we smoked, and then we 
took a handsaw, belt ax, and heavy 
machete, and we both paddled back, 
taking our time. 

Just at daybreak, we spotted a big fel- 
low, high and—wet—on the bank. We 
had been making a good deal of noise, so 
I was surprised that he remained there, 
as they take to the water at the least 
sound. 

“By Julius Caesar, and some others,” 
Arden exclaimed, “that’s the one we 
shot first, and he crawled up there and 
died.” It did seem that way. 

He paddled ashore, and I got out in the 
mud and silt, up to my waist, and waded 
up to him. I had my Colt revolver and 
my ax in my belt, and took the machete 
in one hand. Up where he was lying, the 
mud was heavy, about a foot and a half 
deep. I waded alongside and gave him a 
jab with the machete. He never even 
batted an eye. I clambered up on his 
rough, slippery back, and walked the 
length of him to his head. I placed the 
hollow of my left boot just back of the 
knob on the end of his snout. My right 
foot was on his shoulders. I took the belt 
ax and gave him a mighty cut on the 
neck, close to the head. Listen, that 
crocodile was just foolin’. He flipped his 
head 2 feet into the air and sent me 6 feet 
away. I came down flat on my back in 
that mud, and I heard that lobo del agua 
click his jaws before. I landed. He was 
badly hit, or I would never tell about it. 
He turned and came for me. I couldn't 
see a thing. My eyes were closed tight 












with that mud, but I heard Arden scream, 
“For God’s sake, get up and run!” [ did, 


and luckily in the right direction. As soon 
as I got to firm ground, I stopped and 
wiped the mud from my eyes, so that | 
could see. 


RDEN had disappeared, but I could 
4 Ahear him—laughing. I was mad as 
hell, and went back to that crocodile and 
finished him with my revolver, then I wer; 
down to the cayuca. Arden was laughing, 
with the tears streaming down his face— 
crocodile tears. “There,” he said, “that 
pays you for laughing. at me last night 
when I got all splashed.” 

“All right,” I told him, “just for that 
you can cut their heads off.” 

The only parts that we save are the 
teeth. We get a dollar each for good- 
sized teeth. 

“Honest, Sturdi,” he said, “I didn’t dare 
shoot. Why, I was laughing so I could 
hardly stay in the cayuca. That was the 
funniest thing I ever saw.” 

While we were .cleaning off some of the 
mud, a motor boat came along from Pan- 
ama, with five men in it, and wanted to 
take some pictures of our ‘gators. They 
towed the three ’gators, crocodiles, to a 
clean bank, propped their jaws apart, 
and took some photographs. We cut 
off the three heads, piled them on the 
bow of the launch, and headed for home, 
Panama. 

Next day, we ran up the Panama Canal, 
as far as Balboa, and landed at Chepo, 
just across the canal from Balboa. We 
took some pictures, and then buried the 
heads. Coming home, Arden took a pic- 
ture of me standing in the bow of the 
launch, with the heads beside me. Those 
crocodiles were, one of them, 17 feet, 9 
inches ; one, 18 feet, 2 inches; and the other, 
18 feet, 7 inches. Their jaws were 3 feet 
long, and they weighed about 1,800 each. 


Omar Khayoodle 


(Continued from page 39) 


Omar 
budge. 

“He thinks he’s a seal,” I muttered vi- 
ciously. 

“Charge, Omar!” 

Yowp! Yowp! Yowp! 

The situation was becoming serious. 
“Forget about the charging and get that 
dummy into the blind,” I expostulated. 
“He'll scare those ducks.” 

Fink changed his tactics. “Come, Omar; 
come, nice doggie,” he began in a soft, 
wheedling tone. “Come get um nice piece 
of ham.” 


barked gleefully, refusing to 


7 OMAR had no appetite for ham. 
Neither did he care to be fondled. He 
chose to stay right where he was, and keep 
on with the merry little game. So he held 
his ground and barked louder. 

“Come on, puppy,” cooed Fink, putting 
all the syrup into his voice he could sum- 


mon. “Come, angel-bread—come, snook- 
ums—” 
“Omar, you hell-hound,” I bellowed, 


lending Fink moral support. “C’mere of 
oh eat you alive—I’ll boil you in oil— 
Tl Le 

Yowp! Yowp! Yowp! 

Diving into the bed of leaves, I slung 
Omar into the blind, where he lit with a 
wail of pained surprise. But my anger was 
only partially appeased. 

“The ducks—the ducks,” clamored Fink. 
“Where are the ducks?” 

“You should ask me?” I exploded. 
“They’re in the next county, of course. 
D'va think they’re wearing ear muffs: 









That was a fine comedy you and little 


angel-bread put on, wasn’t it? And you 
call him a dog.” (Here I judiciously re- 
moved my glasses.) “Two fine red heads 
swinging right in to us, and he—” 

Fink snorted. “You give me a pain. 
You're the one who’s puttin’ on the comedy 
around here. Redheads—bah! They were 
only fish ducks and not worth shooting at. 
That’s that! But I’m going to bring up 
another matter!’’ He strode forward bel- 
ligerently : 

“You can insult me all you want to, but 
you've got to quit making small of my 
dog. You've called him some mighty cut- 
ting names, and I’ve had enough of it. If 
you'd remember that Omar has to be han- 
dled with kid gloves, you wouldn’t be so 
critical. You weren’t so hot when you were 
eleven months old, either. It wasn’t Omar’s 
fault at all—it was yours.” 

“Mine?” I replied aghast. 

“Yes, yours,” Fink returned righteously. 
“Omar’s a high-bred dog. Like all high- 
bred dogs, he’s sensitive and nervous—like 
a violin string. He behaves perfect when 
he’s alone with me, but you get him so up- 
set he doesn’t fully understand his instruc- 
tions. Now subside, or you'll drive us both 
loony.” 

Without deigning to reply, I walked into 
the woods. After bemoaning the massacre 
of our friendship, I returned in time to see 
a black duck scale over the trees. Fink also 
saw the duck, and we both fired. I found 
a malicious pleasure in ringing its neck be- 
fore Omar to convey to him my secret 
longings. 


friNkK and I made peace over the duck, 
and settled back complacently. The wind 
had gone down, and the sun was too warm 
for comfort. We sat in our shirt sleeves, 
listening to Omar, who was snoring in a 
dark contralto. 

My disposition unsnarled after a swig 
of coffee from the vacuum bottle, and I 
actually began to contemplate him in a 
more charitable light. I, too, had my 
faults, I generously admitted, and perhaps 
Fink was right when he blamed me for 
Omar’s waywardness. For a time I almost 
felt a certain fondness for the creature. 

Fink was in the midst of a panegyric: 

“Well, sir, that winged pintail dropped 
into a bunch of grass so thick an eel 
couldn’t squirm into it, and I says ‘good- 
bye, duck,’ and cussed myself for switcn- 
ing back to 4s. What do you suppose 
happened? Omar looks up at me kinda 
tenderly, and without a word—without a 
bit of urging, I mean—swims right into 
that jungle. In a jiffy he comes back with 
that pintail. Then he returns to show me 
what he can do, and before he winds up, 
by gosh, he brings in a half dozen cripples 
shot that same morning. Lemme see. A 
couple widgeon, a teal, two spoonbills, a 
goose, four woodcock, a gray squirrel—” 

“Hey !” 

Omar had sneaked out of the blind. 
Paying no attention to my protest, he can- 
tered to the water’s edge, where he found 
something that commanded his interest. 

“There’s an oid log down there,” Fink 
revealed. “He’s—” 

Swo-0-0-o-sh. 

Half a dozen bluebills were whizzing 
out of the decoys, but we managed to drop 
the hindmost. Fink arose with slow maj- 
esty. He glanced triumphantly at Omar, 
who was still busy with his discovery, and, 
with an imposing gesture, waved his hand 
toward the duck. Loftily: 

“Dead bird, Omar. Fetch!” 


Fink might as well have notified Omar 
he had been appointed ambassador to Ven- 
ezuela for all the response he received. 
Again he pointed at the duck. 

“Fetch, Omar! 


Bring it here.” 


CLUTCHED Fink by the tail of his shirt 
and jerked him down. Out of the corner 


of my eye I saw canvasbacks, not a flock, | 


but a whole migration of them, stringing 
into the decoys. We flattened on our 
stomachs in the bottom of the blind. My 
heart gave an agonizing leap. How about 
Omar? When I peered after him all I 
saw was a wall of flashing wings and 
white bodies over the water. 

“Let ’em circle. They’re too far,” com- 
manded Fink, his teeth chattering. “And 
for heaven’s sake, lie still. Ducks got 
eyes. Don’t move—no matter what hap- 
pens.” 

A rustle sounded behind us, then a deep, 
soulful grunt. 

“Tt’s Omar with that bluebill,”’ Fink de- 
clared with relief. “How’s that for quick 
retrieving? C’mere, Omar.” 

The canvasbacks had wheeled, and were 
sailing back to the decoys. Most of them 
were drakes, big fellows in winter plum- 
age. . 

“C’mere with that duck, Omar!” 

Omar, for some reason or other, was ex- 
periencing hard going. He was puffing and 
panting and wheezing like a burglar with a 
portable stove. But he was getting nearer. 

“C’mere with that bluebill—and hurry 
up!” Fink was beginning to fidget. 

Puff—puff—puff. 

“What the—” Fink’s voice terminated in 
a startled gasp. He turned to me with 
horror depicted all over his countenance. 
We glanced over our shoulders, moving 
as much as we dared. Omar was stagger- 
ing into the blind with something that ap- 
peared to be a small log—the identical log 
he had discovered on the shore. Something 
that exuded a faint, bluish vapor. But it 
wasn’t a log. 

“My God,” groaned Fink. “It’s a dead 
carp.” 

And such a dead carp it was! 

“Take it away, Omar, take it away,” 
pleaded Fink. 

“Take it away, Omar,” I chimed in. 
“Away—Omar—away.” 


UT OMAR was not to be swerved from 

his purpose. He worked harder than 
ever to lay his precious burden before his 
master. Just as the leader of the canvas- 
backs reached the outer edge of the decoys, 
he stepped on my spine, scraping off a 
square inch of skin. All my pent-up re- 
sentment burst into flame at this new out- 
rage. 

I sat up—ducks or no ducks—and kicked 
with all my strength. My upraised foot 
caught Omar on the brisket, hoisting him 
6 inches from the ground. “Oof,” he went 


in mid-air, and the carp dropped like a | 


wagon tongue on Fink. 

Fink batted the carp with his elbow, 
and reached for his gun with the same 
movement. The carp catapulted into my 
lap, followed by Omar, who wasn’t going 
to let his prize escape him so easily. The 
two of them knocked me flat on my back. 
When I grabbed desperately for my auto- 
matic, I got a dorsal fin with one hand and 
Fink’s right eyebrow with the other. Fink, 
who was on his knees, toppled into the 
shell box, discharging both barrels into the 
oak tree overhead... . 

A hundred and eleven canvasbacks, de- 
parting from the decoys, witnessed a very 
unusual spectacle. A ludicrous brown dog 


streaked from a brush pile, followed by a | 


fat man who threw stones with great in- 
accuracy. Then appeared a small, thin man, 
brandishing a large club, who quickly out- 
stripped his companion. Like a kangaroo, 
the dog gathered momentum with every 
stride, and soon vanished in a cloud of 
dust. The two men waited a long time 
for him to return. Then they threw down 


their weapons, and shook hands Se ae dana a. J 
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Take Your 40 Winks 
in 


COMFORT 





AIR BEDS 


at new low prices 


No NEED to hunt for a soft spot 
| when your dunnage includes the new 
Camplite or any of the other Con- 
verse Air Beds. There’s the spot 
right at your feet with the Camplite 
fully inflated in 214 minutes. No 
roots, stones or hummocks to inter- 
rupt your rest after you are settled. 
| You float on a comfortable layer of 
air and get the full benefit of the sleep 
which keeps you fit. 
The Camplite deflates to blanket 
roll size. It weighs only 6 pounds and 
'is easily packed with your other 
| equipment. When inflated, it measures 
30” x72”. It’s good for many an 
_ outing and its price is only $13.00. 


CAMP AIR BEDS 


In addition to the Camplite Air Beds with 
their loop-and-link “tufted” construction, 
| Converse offers the famous Camp Air Beds 
| with a rib construction and box sides like a 
| regular mattress. A detachable fabric cover 
| and hand-made construction throughout 
make these a real bargain at prices ranging 
from $14.50 to $24, depending on size. 


FREE CATALOG! 


Mail the coupon now for the new FREE catalog 
describing CONVERSE-HODGMAN Air Beds and 
other interesting sporting specialties. 


CONVERSE 
HODGMAN 


MALDEN, MASS. 








r on! seat dale ia Gn anes eure Gniis' ns Gian cone _-—4 
| Converse Rusper Company, Dept. 0-33 | 
Malden, Mass. " 
| | Please send me your new catalog and latest 
| price list on Converse Arr Beps and other | 
| | Converse sports equipment. 
Oe Oe Oe nn a ree | 
MR es ccecccccletcccceceéece l 
Soe ON fare ccc snceccnacevcceseeces | 
| My Sporting Goods Dealer is.............. | 
Dane ata atadddee due os esecctekcwheececuxe 
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“Maurice H.Decker 


Short Cuts in Motor Camping 


ERE is how to start out motor camp- 

ing and pack your duffle bags, blan- 

kets, and camp furniture so unob- 
trusively the wite’s friends can’t high-hat 
you for living in a tent. I use this system 
on both short and long trips, and when 
I’m on the road there is nothing about my 
car to indicate the party is camping. In 
fact, folks would sooner take me for a 
salesman or a bootlegger than a camper. 

I have found this compact, unusually 
light outfit to be especially valuable for 
trips we want to make in a hurry. Even 
the most confirmed motor camper will 
sometimes experience a mood in which he 
wants to travel, yet do just as little camp 
work as possible. He may be simply go- 
ing somewhere and want to save hotel bills 
by providing his own meals and room. He 
may not have either the time or the inclina- 
tion for the regulation form of camp life, 
and he looks around for some sort of com- 
promise that will actually work. 

Well, here it is. This kind of touring is 
especially handy when you start on a hunt- 
ing or fishing trip and use your car as 
transportation. Many sportsmen do _ be- 
cause a car is both convenient and econom- 
ical. You can use it for all or part of the 
journey in case your destination leads you 
away from roadways, and I will tell you 
now how two people can travél and live 
comfortably on the road with a camping 
outfit that weighs less than 35 pounds and 
which may be packed in a couple of suit 
cases. 


ND this doesn’t mean roughing it, 

either. The first thought associated 
with light outfits is that the poor campers 
must rough it. Roughing things doesn’t 
fit in with a pleasure trip or tour, so I 
don’t do it. I’ve seen folks on the trail 
who were roughing along with a meager 
outfit and who claimed they were having 
a whale of a time, but I doubted if they 
were. If they had, 
they would not 
have showed that 
strained look 
about the eyes and 
their tempers 
would have been 
less short and more 
agreeable. 

There are sever- 
al ways to fix up 
a car so two peo- 
ple can sleep inside 
with comfort, but 
this is not the way 
I handle the sleep- 
ing problem. Years 
ago, we all bor- 
rowed hack saws 
and cut off the 
back of the front 
seat in our cars. 
Then we_ hinged 
it so it would lie 
back on the floor, 
and, together with 


By Maurice H. Decker 


the front and rear seat cushions, it made 
a bed of sorts. Some sorts were good, 
others quite lumpy and uneven. 

This practice of cutting down car seat 
backs is not so popular now. One reason 
is the used car buyer won't take kindly to 
mutilated automobiles. He thinks that a 
used job is going to be jimmed up in 
enough ways without having a seat back 
that is cut in two and is held more or less 
rigidly with hinges and a snap bolt. So 
modern tourists and campers are reluctant 
about sawing up the family car so it can 
be turned into a sleeping bed. 

Car beds or cots that fit over the tops 
of the seats are to be preferred. They are 
common, practical, and low in price. You 
can get one with four legs, so it sits up 
on the cushion beds, or there is a type that 
swings from fittings you screw into the 
wind shield posts and the rear quarter 
panels. Or, if you drive a coach, you can 
procure special hinge fittings that let the 
individual seat backs swing over and down 
until they are level with the seat cushions. 


GAIN, you can do as I prefer to do 
when two of us want to go light, fast, 
and easy. We carry a lightweight cruiser 
tent that is just big enough to allow a pair 
of campers to sleep in comfort. It weighs 
some 8 pounds, is heavy enough in mate- 
rial to stand ordinary hard usage, has a 
sewed-in waterproof floor with bobbinet 
screens over door and ventilating windows, 
and you can set it up in the dark in five 
minutes. It is really a small edition of 
the regular pyramid-shaped umbrella tents 
that have proven so practical for mo- 
torists. 

The floor space is only 5x7 feet, but this 
is plenty for sleeping purposes only. We 
do not live in this tent. We-use it just 
as a traveler uses his Pullman berth and, 
at that, it provides more space and room. 
We lay a double camp air mattress on the 








floor and sleep perfectly, secure from 
weather or insects. 

The peak of this small cruising tent is 
only 5 feet high, so we don’t stand up and 
walk about much. I wouldn’t want to be 
shut up in this tent with a pair of kids and 
a dog on a rainy day, but, as I have al- 
ready stated, it is merely a place to spread 
our blankets. As soon as we wake up in 
the morning, we dress, get into the car, 
and drive. : 

I use light metal telescoping poles for 
this tent. It requires a short ridge which 
can be of light wood, as it is short enough 
to pack in a suit case or bag, and two 
longer outside shear poles, which had bet- 
ter be of rust-proof metal. The complete 
outfit of tent, poles, air mattress, and blan- 
kets can be packed into two suit cases or 
in one large duffle bag. The suit cases 
are easier to load inside your car in case 
you do not care to carry the duffle outside. 

Ii you drive a roadster or coupe, you 
can load all in behind, and still have room 
for a steamer trunk. There is nothing 
on the exterior to attract itching fingers. 
Everything can be locked up if you leave 
your car for a time. 


HIS cruiser tent, double-sized air bed, 

and four wool camp blankets solve our 
sleeping problem in a satisfactory manner. 
There is still the business of eating while 
we tour or travel, unless you intend to 
patronize hot dog stands or hotels. We 
prefer not to do this, since we can save 
enough money to finance another trip or 
add a week of stay to the one we are al- 
ready taking. 

Such an outfit.as I have described is 
really light and compact enough to justify 
one adding a small two-burner cookstove 
and a nested aluminum set of utensils, but 
we have a better system. For short trips 
of one or two weeks we have the stove 
racket faded. We carry no cooking uten- 
sils at all, and still 
no member of the 
party looks hun- 
gry. We do pro- 
vide ourselves with 
a small bag, lined 
with waterproof 
material, in which 
are always a dozen 
or more paper 
plates, paper cups, 
knives, forks, and 
spoons, a_ slicing 
knife, can opener, 
jars of butter, salt, 
and mayonnaise. 
This is all we need 
to serve meals that 
will take care oi 
the most vicious 
outdoor appetite a 
camp cook ever 
snagged against. 

Sometime during 
the day we stop at 
a good food store 

































and glance over the shelves of canned 
goods. We buy a few cans—chicken a la 
king, corned beef, chili con carne, roast 
chicken—and one or two of vegetables. We 
also pick up material for a salad—lettuce 
or tomatoes. If these are out of stock, 
we substitute fresh fruit. We also buy 
buns and rolls. 


N HOUR before we want to eat, we 
LA stop the car and wire two or three cans 
of assorted foods on the hot exhaust mani- 
fold of the car engine. The paper labels 
are torn off first, and short lengths of 
stovepipe wire used to fasten the cans in 
place. 

Then we drive on, and, when the hour 
has passed, we stop at some roadside pic- 
nic ground. You can find these, no matter 
where your road map leads. In well-set- 
tled districts gasoline stations maintain 
shaded spots for motorists to lunch and 
camp. In mountain country we prefer to 
stop beside a spring. 

Using canvas gloves to handle the cans, 
we open them carefully at first, to let the 
steam inside escape slowly. The contents 
of each can are piping hot, ready to eat. 
Don’t turn up your nose at canned foods. 
You may be newly married some day—or 
a bachelor. And, besides, canned foods are 
delicious on any outdoor trail, and, if you 
choose your purchases carefully, you can 
provide plenty of variety and sufficient bal- 
ance to maintain health and appetites. 
There are cans of baked ham, many vari- 
eties of fish, sausage, soups, and a dozen 
kinds of vegetables from which to select 
a menu. Vegetables can be heated and 
served with butter and salt, dishing them 
out from the can, and nobody will dodge. 

As we eat on paper plates we wash no 
dishes. This will probably be bad news to 
some, but good news to more. This in 
itself will justify you trying my scheme 
once. Few men will have any difficulty in 
coaxing their wives to venture forth on the 
road when they read of this stunt. We 
burn the paper ware, dip the cutlery in 
warm water from the car radiator, wipe 
it with paper towels, and are ready to go. 
We have cooked a meal with no work and 
no time of our own expended, and we have 
cleaned up afterwards in two or three 
minutes. 


F YOU want something hot to drink with 

your meals, have a tinsmith build a 
square tank of copper to clamp on the ex- 
haust manifold. The water may never boil, 
but it will get hot enough to make instant 
coffee, postum, or tea. The exhaust pipes 
and manifolds of modern automobile en- 
gines get very hot in driving, and there is 
no reason why the traveler should not use 
some of this heat to save himself and his 
family work and trouble. 

If this system of cooking on the run 
sounds too much like imposing on your 
stomach, here is another way. This costs 
you more to tool up, but it provides a very 
Satisfactory system for preparing home- 
cooked, well-balanced meals on the road 
without any stove. There are steam pres- 
sure kettle cookers on the market that 
clamp on your car’s rear bumper, and use 
the heat from the car’s tail pipe to cook 
meat and vegetables as you drive. We 
have prepared a big variety of meals with 
our own outfit—baked ham, roast beef, 
roast chicken, baked fish, each with one or 
two varieties of vegetables at the same 
time. 

This outfit is very simple. Most every 
woman who has ever run a kitchen is fa- 
miliar with the steam pressure aluminum 
kettles with steam-tight lids, steam gauges, 
and relief valves. Such a cooker is the 
active, unit of this automobile outfit. It 
sets in a metal can in which the hot ex- 


haust gas from the tail pipe is led by a | 
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Dickey Introduces 11'/,x11'/, Size 
and Talon Hookless Fasteners! 








America’s Preference! 


_ Offering further evidence of this company’s consistent efforts to pro- 
vide tourists and campers with every tent comfort, we introduce the new 
11%x11% ft. size, with 7-foot eave, providing maximum room and com- 
fort. We likewise retain the famous 912x9% ft. size. On both storm 
and bobinette doors we install the TALON HOOKLESS FASTENERS 
for convenience and comfort. A new size, a new tent advantage. We 
want every tourist and camper in America to get inside these tents this 
year. We want you to fully appreciate their extraordinary comforts. 
Beauty of design, practicability of construction. Your dealer will dem- 
onstrate. Catalog and prices on request. 


ONTARIO 
Se MFG CO. __ OLEDO, OHIO. 
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The Rod and Oil 








for Easy Cleaning 


They keep your Gun in 
Perfect Shooting Trim 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no comin 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods “with the s 
backbone” never jam patches in your barrel. 

The Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
solves all powder and primer residue, lubricates and 
protects barrel and 


MARBLES 


CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 
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Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and 
shotguns, 60c. For revolvers, 30c. 





Cleaning 
Maée in steel or brass with steel 
joints, thisrod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 


Marble’s Nitro- 
vent Oil SM eecceee secret isin the steel swivel and steel 


ised by thousands of shoot- 
= to "heen 3 £ finest Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 


shooting condition and it Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 


= a yc —4 tog follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 


joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
Mention caliber and length of barrel. 








extra. of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. Price, $1.25. 















Marble’s Revolver Rod 7 
: Very compact outfit. All parts take down ae 
fa) and fit in nickel plated brass handle. Give we v4 
“= caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. a. an y oy 
O at.4 
FREE BOOK , Naas 





ery 32 pages. Showing a complete line of 
= handy cleaning implements. Also Mar- 
ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sightsand 


——— other items ty ba needs. Send 
om =" coupon or write y. 








MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. saw 4 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. “a 
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THESE FILSON BREECHES 
WON’T RIP! 


Slide down rocks, smash through 
brush, wear these Filson Laced 
Breeches hard—they’ll stand the 
gaff without a rip orsnag. They’re 
made for hard-riding, hard-work- 
ing, outdoor men! Shedpel Khaki, 
windproof and _ water-resistant— 
price $5.50. Other materials to 
$16. 
If your dealer is out of stock, order 
direct. Write for free catalog ‘D”’ 
-——a great book for outdoor men. 
You “Might as Well Have the Best” 
and youll always get it in FIL- 
SON’S OUTDOOR CLOTHES. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1001-1003 Second Avenue 








Seattle, Washington 











POWDER viss 


“I started giving PH to a litter of cocker 
puppies which at weaning time were 
bloated with round worms, thin, wretched 
and unthrifty. Worms left them by the 
spoonful, their discharging eyes and 
noses cleared right up. Now they are 
sleek as moles. Their dam also was out 
of shape but wonderfully improved after 
a few doses. You’ll not catch me without 
PH after this! Every dog in my ken- 
nels now gets it. Other breeders tell 
me they have the same results. It’s 
cheap | too for a little goes a long 
ways. 


WONDERFUL FOR DOGS 


as there is no need to worm them when 
you give a little PH two or three times 
a week in their food. No starving; no 
physic; no bad after-effects. Made by 
Perry and Hope in Britain. We import. 
Keep dogs and pups clean inside and 
out and you'll have no disease.  Liter- 
ature free. Postpaid prices: 1% Ib. 


tin $1.75; 3% Ibs. $3.50; 7 Ibs. $5.75. 


ST. LOUIS SEED CO. 


“Everything for dogs’’ 


|__ 411-0 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ___| 
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| short length of flexible tubing. 


The out- 
fit clamps on the rear bumper at one side, 
close to the fender, and nothing on the 
car need be cut or drilled. It can be re- 


| moved or installed in just a few minutes. 


Such a cooker is particularly welcome 


| when one tours or travels in cold weather. 


' 
| 


| 





You don't have to sing out twice when you 
pull off the lid. There is always a quorum 
present. 

Of course these methods of motor camp- 
ing are not intended for long, leisurely 
trips. They are recommended to folks 
who wish to cover a good number of miles 
with the least trouble and expense in the 
matter of eating and sleeping en route. 


Woolens vs. Cottons in 
Underwear 


By Gilbert Irwin 


PORTSMEN are quite generally agreed 

that woolen apparel for outdoors—save 
in Florida and other warm weather states 
—is more desirable than any other textile. 
But for underwear there is a wide con- 
troversy as between woolen and cotton. 

The principle involved is that woolens 
better retain the heat, which is necessary 
for comfort outdoors, and this simply 
means donning more or less heavier or 
lighter-weight outer garments. In _ hold- 
ing heat woolens also retain the perspira- 
tion and with woolen underwear this means 
overheating the body, and finally in chills 
which mean colds and sickness. Body 
excretions held by woolen underwear also 
result in disagreeable odors, another source 
of disease. 

There are outdoorsmen who still swear 
by woolen undies, but they are not so 
generally worn as in the pioneer and old 
lumbering days when about every item of 
dress for open air work was woolen. Prob- 
ably there is a good bit of individual 
choice in this matter. There are those 
who can wear woolens next to the body 
in comfort. To others this is misery, ex- 
cluding the objections above stated, for 
they can’t endure the scratchy feelitig of 
woolen underwear, no more than they can 
endure a woolen blanket next to the body. 

I once slept in a lumber camp bunk 
room with a couple of dozen Canadian 
timberjacks who slept in their heavy 
woolen underwear, and the smell was one 
of the most disagreeable imaginable. This 
on a large scale is what I believe happens 
when any woolen undies become over- 
heated. 

My first winter in Canada weaned me 
from woolen underwear. I expected to 
suffer from the cold and bought the finest 
Scotch woolen underwear to be_ had, 
medium weight, and of course a fur-lined 
coat and cap. All these were comfort- 
able on deer and moose crossings when 
the temperature was away below zero, but 
for mushing, or when leg travel was re- 
quired, I had a free Turkish bath, even in 
hunting clothes and without the heavy 
coat. 

Now, some readers are sure to say that 
medium underwear, or even heavy weights, 
of good wool are just right for them, and 
they may be, for this matter of perspira- 
tion is a special question with about every 
person. 


FTER that experience with woolens 


| £\ next to the body the writer adopted 


cotton, the light-weight balbriggans for 
all-year wear, long sleeved ones for win- 
ter and short for summer, but all the same 
weight. Silk or rayon may be all right, 
as many who can’t wear woolens con- 
tend, but for the writer—light-weight cot- 
ton. 
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These let the excretions from the body 
through, and perspiration retained along 
with the heat in outer garments, cause 
none of the disagreeable objections above 
noted. The same is true of socks. I wear 
a light cotton pair next the skin, a pair 
of light woolen ones over. Some want 
these heavy, but in real cold weather [ 
wear a light moccasin inside the hunting 
boots, which probably amounts to the 
same thing, with more comfort if anything. 

The amount of woolen outer clothing 
depends upon the weather and the desire of 
the sportsman, but the principle is just like 
wearing an overcoat in cold weather and 
discarding it in warm weather. It is an 
exceedingly hard matter to adjust clothing 
to suit the varying conditions of a trip 
for a couple of weeks outdoors. One can- 
not change underwear continually, but this 
is easier with outer-wear. 

I often wear two light sweaters under 
the hunting coat, just right for morning 
and evening, but too hot for midday, when 
I slip one off and stuff it in the hunting 
coat pocket. In addition to comfort, get- 
ting through a winter without colds and 
sickness is much a problem of correct cloth- 
ing, underwear in particular, which your 
family physician will tell you. 

It is customary these days to have at 
least an annual examination of the entire 
human machine,. just as you do with your 
automobile. If you do this your family 
medico knows your system and makeup, 
and he will advise you upon proper under- 
— as readily as upon other health prob- 
ems. 


‘ Wall Board for Summer 
Cottages 
By H. D. Thorn 


‘VERY lover of nature and outdoor life 
has at some time dreamed of owning 
a summer cottage. Heretofore such vaca- 
tion homes have been considered luxuries. 
Now, thanks to a new wood fiber insulat- 
ing board, a good, substantial, comfortable 
summer cottage or cabin is easily obtain- 
able. The low cost has made cottage 
ownership possible, where before it was 
little more than a dream. Two outstand- 
ing features give this building material 
preference for the construction of vacation 
cabins. It makes cottages that are struc- 
turally strong, and it insulates so well that 
the cabin is cool in summer and warm in 
winter. 

This new insulating board is made by 
felting together the long, coarse, tough 
fibers of the spruce and other northern 
woods. It is pioneer board-form insulating 
material, having been successfully used in 
all types of buildings since 1911. This 
barrier is equaliy effective in winter, hold- 
ing stove heat inside the structure while 
winter’s cold is held outside. Your cot- 
tage can be made just as inviting and com- 
fortable on Thanksgiving Day or Christ- 
mas, as it is on the Fourth of July. If 
there are winter sports—skating, skiing, 
tobogganing, fishing through the ice, hunt- 
ing—which can be enjoyed near the site 
of your vacation cottage, it will be just as 
inviting in overcoat weather as on the days 
when folks are doing their utmost to 
dodge the sun. 

Insulating wall board, used over the 
studs on the inside of the cottage, adds to 
interior charm and relieves that feeling of 
crudeness so often apparent in many vaca- 
tion cottages. A neat, trim finish for the 
interior of the new cottage, or for the 
cottage already built, is assured when the 
board is used. It possesses a rich, creamy, 
burlap-textured surface, which is attrac- 
tive when left in its natural state, or when 
stenciled, painted, or stained. 
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Many wall boards serve well for in- 
terior finish, but none combine beauty 
and insulating value with structural value. 
For utmost summer comfort it 1s neces- 
sary that your vacation cottage be sun- 
proofed. It should be built to exclude 
summer heat. In hot weather the sun 
beats through ordinary roofs, making the 
rooms beneath them unbearably hot. You 
can avoid this condition by having the root 
or ceiling thoroughly insulated. Here a 
l-inch thickness of insulating board wiil 
keep the inside of the cottage cool, no 
matter how warm it may be outdoors. 

Adequate roof or ceiling insulation will 
make it easier to heat and keep the cot- 
tage warm on autumn or winter days, 
should you desire to use it at such times, 
because the heat from your stove is held 
in the cottage. In any type of building 
the greatest heat passage occurs at the 
roof. During the cold weather the in- 
sulated roof will prove effective in holding 
the heat inside, just as it keeps the heat 
out in summer. 

In cottages already built, wall board 
nailed over the studding is a simple job. 
If you are handy with a saw and hammer, 
you can line your vacation cottage with 
wall board yourself. When it is so lined 
it is not only improved in appearance, but 
the cottage is insulated against heat and 
cold, as well as being made structurally 


strong. 


\ HEN a wall board is used for roof 
covering, “size” it with self-sizing 


paint or any good water or oil size. Then | 
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apply a heavy coat of aluminum or copper 
paint. The 6-inch lap siding is continuous 
under edge of each sheet. The roofing 
sheets are to be cut 2 feet wide, and 8, 10, 
or 12 feet long, and laid with a 4-inch lap. 
Cover vertical joints between sheets with 
insulite batten strips, each strip being 
lapped 4 inches as indicated in drawing. 

On the outside wall of the cabin, 
cover all joints between the sheets with 
wood or metal strips as desired. Size with 
cne coat of reliable oil or water sizing 
paint, then apply at least one coat of out- 
side house paint in accordance with manu- 
facturer’s specification. 

On inside of the cabin, cover all joints 
between sheets with wood or metal strips. 
Size with any good water or oil size. Then 
apply oil paint or desired finish. The gen- 
eral adoption of heat insulating materials is 
a comparatively recent development in the 
building industry. Builders have not been 
slow to recognize the value of such ma- 
terials. It is made in large, rigid boards, 
%2 inch thick, 4 feet wide, and 8, 9, 10, 
and 12 feet long. 

When you have applied insulating board, 
the exterior of the cottage is practically 
c mpleted. No building paper, siding, or 
stucco 1s required to provide an exterior 
that will resist the elements, be structur- 
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al'y strong, and insure year-round comfort. 


The Camp Chef 


‘VEN a good camp cook spoils a batch 
Oot camp bread once in a while. But 
when he does, his unfortunate companions 
have only two ways out of the delicate 
situation. They can suffer in diplomatic 
silence and make the best of the bad busi- 
ess, or they can throw the bread to the 
dog. But if the grub supply is running 
low, or the dog be a valuable animal... . 
his complicates matters. So here are 

a lew ways in which you can fix up poor 
camp bread, or bread that has become dry 
and hard, so that it tastes better. One of the 
best Ways 1s to camouflage it with a sand- 
wich filling I have used on camp trips 
lor over twenty years. In fact I have 
taken very few outings without a supply. 
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For judges, handlers, reporters and 
spectators we suggest the B @ L 6x30, 
at $66. Gives six magnifications, bril- 
liant clarity——-a welcome aid to any 
outdoor sport. Other models are $53 
to $100. At better optical and 
sports shops. . 
Free 32-page booklet tells 
how to judge a binocular. 


a 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
| 743 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


— a prominent judge,“ If field 


cision on a dog,they should certainly 
use binoculars.” 


You can see why. A brace of dogs 
may take to opposite sides of the 
course, yet every move should be 
observed—and closely, for a cham- 


dog is too wide or 2 
speedy when B& L 


Binoculars give you 


every action, his 
style, his intensity. 
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be FOR JUDGING 
~~ FIELD TRIALS 


trial judges are to give a fair de- 


ionship may hinge on a detail. No 


close-up of his 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
743 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Send free 32 Page Binocular Guide. 
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S tell Clear Space 
7) . 


It costs no more to o n Stoll Equipment. 
Stoll Clear Space and Tourist tents now 
equipped with GENUINE TALON FAST 
ENERS, which allow instant opening or 
closing of doors. WRITE TODAY FOR 
STOLL’S FREE CATALOG showing tents 
and camp equipment. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3271 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 

















FREE 











CATALOG 


Just off the Press 


Fully illustrated— 
showing footwear, 
clothing, and camp- 
ing specialties, for 














fishermen and 
motor campers, 


L. L. BEAN 























246 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
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Sanitary Toilet 


camp furniture, bedd 
special foods, pack bags, clot hing, moccasins, at 


Dept. OL-4 





Made Only at All Best 
311 Broadway 
OUR new Ex- 

plorer’s Tent 
for two is excep- 
tional valuz. Ex- 


David Abercrombie Co. TENTS 


clusive Aberlite 
reen waterproof 
abric, sewed-in 


round cloth. 
obbinet front : 
and window. z 
Rain, bu and . 
snake proof. Our , 
best explorer’s ‘on’ 
design, packs @e = = Explorer 
small. Size 6 !4’x6 14’, 11 lbs. , $30 ;8’x8’, 14 lbs. , $37- 
Get an Abbielite Sleeping Robe 
Light, compact, with lambswool comforter, 
camelhair blanket, windbreaker cover an 
‘*‘Talon’’ Hookless fastener. Complete comfort 
for spring, summer and fall. Weighs 8 Ibs. 
Price $28. 
Practica! 









Popular 
Select all your equipment here. All tents, 
ing, cook kits, cutlery, 


right prices. 
Expert service. 
Complete Cata- 
log FREE. 
Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway, New York City 





ABERCROMBIES 
CAM 


TRACE 





MARK 









for resorts, camps, summer 
homes, lake cottages, rural | 
schools, churches, suburban | 
~  homes—The real way to elimi- 
nate the outside toilet-—i8 years 
_ serving the American people— 
Thousands of satisfied users—A 
. few dollars gives you this 
wonderful convenience. 


Write teday for full informa- 
tion. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 









“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 




















"700 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 
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Grind up 2 pounds of raisins and 1 pound 
of dates. Add to this 1 pound of fresh 
peanut butter, the best and freshest you 
can buy. Mix in a little boiled salad dress- 
ing or mayonnaise and salt until it tastes 
like more. 

If you are camping in cool weather you 
can also mix in 1 pound of creamery 
butter, but as this is the only ingredient 
that may get rancid, leave it out in warm 
weather. 

This mixture is very easily packed in 
the stiff paper cylinder containers ice 
cream comes in. It keeps for weeks— 
unless you eat it up first thing. There is no 
waste—no excess moisture—no weight of 
glass or tin as with jams and jelly. The 
gang forgets how bad the bread is when 
they put a half inch of this mortar on 
top. It would make a cedar chip palatable, 
but of course we prefer it on bread or 
biscuits. 

If the bread has become quite hard from 
lack of enthusiasm or appetite, break it 
up into very small pieces, the smaller the 
better, showing the proper respect of 
course for the axe or whatever tool you 
are using. Then heat a tablespoonful of 
shortening in the fry pan. Pour in a cup 
and a half of milk—canned milk diluted 
with water wiil do. Break in 6 or 8 eggs 
and before they have a chance to stiffen, 
stir in the broken bread. 

You won't have to call the gang a sec- 
ond time after they’ve tried this once. But 
you needn’t spoil a batch of bread on pur- 
pose to try it. Crackers broken into the 
skillet will taste even better. It is a good 
dish to make sure you will start the day 
right. 


HERE is another fast one you can pull 
on that unwelcomed pan of camp 
bread. Slice it and if it is still soft, prop 
the slices before the camp fire to dry and 
toast. In the meanwhile fry 4 or 5 big 
sliced onions until they are brown and 
tender. Use plenty, for they shrink and 
there is no alibi on earth for the cook who 
short-changes his fellow campers. 

Add a small can of tomatoes and 3 eggs. 
Stir vigorously to mix everything up good. 
When the eggs are cooked—have them 
about as stiff as an omelet—salt and pepper 
and put in a little sugar. Spread this over 
the slices of bread. If you're the cook 
have your sleeves rolled up ready to go 
or you won't have a break in the scramble. 
Nobody waits on ceremony after they get 
one whiff of this dish’s fragrance. 

As a last resort, make a batter of 2 eggs, 
a tablespoonful of sugar and some milk. 
Slice the bread and dip it in the batter. 
Then fry on both sides. The sugar helps 
it brown to a delicious looking tint. This 
makes another dandy breakfast meal and 
provides an outlet for any surplus maple 
syrup you may have on hand. 

Try these and then if you still have some 
of the camp bread left—I give up. It’s 
up to you from then on. 

But I must warn you these recipes are 
even better with good bread. Don’t think 
you must have a poor lot on hand before 
you can try them. When transportation 
permits, the camper can pack a dozen 
loaves or so with him in order to save 
starting a sour-dough pail and some of 
the last invariably gets stale before it is 
used. At such times these recipes will 
come in mighty handy. 








IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 
A French River Conquest 
By Ray Forses 


Unusual fishing for bass and pike with 
both the long rod and the short 
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Compact Camp Bath and Wash Basin 


HIS combination set holds enough wa- 

ter for a real bath, and weighs only 
8 pounds, with the carrying sack; the 
parcel being 30 inches in length and 5 
inches in diameter. 

The legs are %- by 34-inch hardwood, 
34 inches long, and each pair is riveted 
together at the center, shear fashion. Hold- 
ing them together, as a unit, are the % by 
4 by 29-inch cross braces of strap iron, 
also riveted at their centers, where they 
cross, thus permitting the frame to be ad- 





justed at a 10-inch height for the bath, and 
a 26-inch height for the wash basin. 

The bath canvas is 28 inches square and 
10 inches deep. The basin, of the same 20- 
ounce waterproof brown canvas, is a foot 
square, and has a depth of 10 inches. Each 
has strap loops at the corners, into which 
the upper ends of the legs are inserted. The 
set illustrated has done service for twenty 
years, and is still in use. The frame may 
easily be made at home, by a fair me- 
chanic, although the canvas had best be 
made up by a shop doing such work.— 
C. M. Kreider, Calif. 


Greenbrier Night Rovers 
(Continued from page 21) 


tage of a light end, resulting in a union 
which tended toward harmonizing the out- 
fit. We found it unnecessary and needless- 
ly expensive to use tapered leaders, be- 
cause, unlike the dry trout fly for which 
they are intended, the spinner and bass fly 
combination does not have to light on the 
surface with such daintiness to be suc- 
cessful. 


WO more little fellows fell for my 
spinner and fly in the next couple hun- 
dred yards of water, and then I started 
back down the river to see what Carl had 
accomplished since I left. It was nearly 
dark, and cold chills were running up my 
spine. We had been in the habit of wading 
the river on warm, summer days without 
boots or waders, and when the cool night 
air hit my soaked trousers I needed no fur- 
ther inducement to head for camp. 
“What luck?” I chirped, as I passed 
Carl, grinning. 
“Oh, fair enough,” he said. “But what’s 
so funny ?” Pong 
With this I burst out laughing, and re- 
plied, “You look so silly standing out there 
in the water, with that concentrative, seri- 
ous expression on your face. I'll bet you’re 
about half frozen; come on in to camp!” 
I knew he wouldn’t quit fishing unless I 
could convince him that he was cold, 
hungry, or that the fish weren’t biting, or 
some other dreaded circumstance. 
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“T'll be in directly,” he grunted, all his 
attention focused on the spinner. 

I was sitting on the running board, pull- 
ing off my wet shoes, when Carl came in. 

“Hello, siliy! Supper ready?” he greeted 
me, trying in vain to prevent a slowly 
spreading smile. . 

“Y-yeah, ready to get,” I answered 
shivering. 

“I’m as hungry as a wolf with seven 
pups, an’ I’ve gotta have some grub quick, 
‘cause ya know what I’m gonna do? ['m 
going out there with the bait rod an’ plug 
cast in the moonlight,” he announced 
triumphantly. 


Our camping spot 


“Are you crazy? You'll freeze out there 
tonight !” 

“Freeze, your grandmother! I’m going 
out there, and, what’s more, you're going 
with me!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, yeah?” I drawled. “Listen here, 
when those icy riffles wrap around your 
bony knees and make your teeth chatter, 
think of me back here in the warm blankets, 
so peaceful and contented.” 

“Come on, hurry up, and let's eat! 
Where’s the grub box?” he said, changing 
to the original subject. 

The little gasoline stove did its stuff 
par excellence, and the hot beans and 
savory strips of bacon did much toward 
appeasing and gratifying the longing and 
desires of a long-felt want of food. Carl 
kept telling me previctoriously, and with a 
mouthful of beans, how he would return 
with bass larger than I had ever seen be- 
fore, etc., much to my disgust and indigna- 
tion. Failing in his initial attempt to con 
vince me that his nocturnal fishing ideas 
would materialize, he departed, and I re- 
joiced in the fact that I had not allowed 
myself to be swayed by the passions of 
ichthyolatry. By this time the moon was 
shining beautifully, and I could hear Carl 
crashing through the underbrush along the 
river banks. 


RINNING sardonically, I crawled into 

the warm blankets. A pair of hoot 
owls broke the deathlike stillness with their 
ghastly derision, and my thoughts began to 
wander. A dreadful anxiety stole across my 
mind as I lay there—what if Carl should 
come in with a great big bass! How he 
would taunt me! That would be awful— 
nore than I could stand! In spite of all my 
efforts to suppress this thought, it contin- 
ued haunting me. I was suddenly awakened 





















to my senses by a terrific splashing noise 
in the distance and cries of: “Hey, Joe!! 
Hey, Joe!! Bring a net down here! I've 
got a dandy !” ; 

That was the climax. I pulled on my 
wet trousers, grabbed my bait casting out- 


fit, and hied away for this terrible commo- | 





tion. Carl wasn’t fooling when he said he | 


had a dandy, because he was still playing 
it when I arrived at the scene. 

“Get your net ready now, sleepyhead, 
and I'll try to lead him over toward you!” 
he commanded. To realize his confidence 
in me on such a highly significant occasion 
seemed gratifying, and his apparent pre- 
sumption upon my skillfulness with the net 
was complete flattery, I mused, as I 
watched Carl’s marvelous strategy in work- 
ing his fish, My net ready, he switched 
on his Winchester head lamp and illumi- 
nated the scene admirably. When I saw 
that fish my hand commenced to tremble, 
and I felt myself getting weak. The huge 
shadow on the pebbles, the ponderous yet 
lithe body, twisting and darting savagely 
at every stroke of the powerful fins, but, 
most impressive of all, the glassy, red, and 
shining eyes so conspicuous in the light 
rays, all left an indelible picture stamped 
in my memory. I don’t know how I did 
it yet, but somehow that fish wandered into 
my net, and I ran for shore, holding 4 
pounds of fighting small-mouth in the cot- 
ton mesh, Carl following triumphantly. I 
will omit the ensuing conversation. Need- 
less to say, the bawling-out I received 
made me feel like a blue ribbon piker of 
the first waters. 

A veteran fisherman may slouch down in 
his chair, fold his hands, puff his cigar, 
and gloat over the supposition that he has, 
through years of experience, imbibed an 
inapproachable knowledge of angling under 
all conditions, for all species of fish, at 
every hour of the day or night, and in 
every type of country and water, from the 
tranquil swamps of Florida to the turbulent 
rapids of the Deschutes, yet—even on his 
next trip he may learn something new. So 
it was with me; little did I dream that we 
would break all our existing Greenbrier 
River records that night, and I wouldn’t 
doubt but that Carl had had a secret feeling 
of skepticism himself. 


| LEFT my ingenuous professor after he 
had squeezed his big bass into the creel, 
and decided to investigate this incredible 
midnight pastime for myself. My love for 
rest and comfort was overbalanced by a 
tenacious desire to beat my companion at 
his own game. I selected the riffles at the 
head of a familiar long pool, about a quar- 
ter mile below camp, where I knew there 
were some big fish. Guided by a small 
flash light and an unbounded determina- 


tion, I finally reached the pool. The big | 


tree canopies hung out over the water, 
casting grotesque shadows on the shore 
line, and somewhere on a distant bank sat 
an old bullfrog, singing his fourth bass 
solo. The riffles formed a perfect feeding 
ground for game fish, so I became more 
cautious as I advanced. Selecting the most- 
Promising bait in my tackle kit for this 
occasion—a Baby Jointed Pikie minnow 
- a special luminous finish—I tied it to my 
ine. 

After about fifteen minutes of fruitless 
casting, with a feeling of despair for my- 
self and enmity toward Carl and his night- 
roving fish, I was about to change baits and 
would have done so when my plug came in, 
were it not for important events which 
took place on this cast. My bait lit square- 
ly between two half-submerged rocks at the 
edge of the riffles about 50 feet below me. 

was reeling in slowly and could feel the 
telltale wobbling of the lure on my rod tip. 

“Sock!” The reel handles spun around 
backward and cracked my cold knuckles 
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WOODS ARCTIC DOWN 
BES : 


» SLEEPING RO 
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WoopDs 
ARCTIC 


The World’s Best Made Still Better 
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ARCTIC 
JUNIOR 


Only Woods could improve on Woods 


ORCH sleepers, fishermen, campers, hunters, ex- 
plorers, aviators, prospectors, sourdoughs . . . all 
said that famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes 
could not be better. But Woods has made them better! 


Make your bed wherever you may . . . ina Woods 
Arctic or Arctic Junior, under outdoor conditions you 
are sure of the best of indoor comfort. Exclusively insu- 
lated with Woods Everlive Down from Northern water- 
fowl. Range of temperature accommodation made still 
more remarkable by new Harwood patentconstruction. 


Make sure of real night-time comfort and protec- 
tion always. Get a Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 
Best from Polar wastes to Central Africa and Asia. 
Greatest warmth with lightest weight. Woods original 
draft-proof underlap, flat design folding to form a 
bag, easy ventilation, rainproofed windbreaker cover, 
and superb virgin wool kersey or army flannel lining. 


Arctic 78”x84”", 14 Ibs., $58.50; size 90x90", 15 % Ibs., $67.50 
Junior 78"x84”", 8% Ibs., $46.50; size 90"x90", 10 Ibs., $57.00 


Famous Woods Sleep- 
ing Robes, interlined 
with down or with wool 
batt, made in twosizes 
for sportsmen, are 
priced from $20 to 
$67.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Sold by 
leading dealers. If not 
displayed, please write 
us. New descriptive 
Ls prices mailed 
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Ask for genuine Woods 
Arctic Down Robes. 
Look for the Woods 


label. 





WOODS MANUFACTURING COc, LTD. 
381510 BAKE ST., OGDENSBURG, N.W.ee tN CANADA, OTTAWA, ONT. 
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Twenty-two years ago Russell Moc- 


f " i 
? IY casins were painstakingly hand-sew- Write today for catalog 


ed by expert craftsmen from the 


world’s choicest leathers. The same # E. P. Gilkison & Sons Co. 
1326 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 


4 is true today. Quality—and quality 
alone—is the Russell creed. Better 
outdoor footwear is not made. The 
combination of finest leathers and | 
never-rip seams gives them excep- {~~ | 
tional durability. For every outdoor .~ 
need—fishing, hunting, trapping, wad- [*— 
ing, hiking, golfing, canoeing, camp- [=> 
ing—Russell’s will give you a new 
conception of faithful foot gear ser- 

1| vice. Write for free catalog showing © 

| complete line of boots, wading shoes ~~ 
and golf oxfords in actual colors. ee 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
936 Wisconsin St. 
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Camp Trailer 


folds so compactly and trails 
your car so perfectly that its 
ROAD PERFORMANCE 
will surprise you. It is forgotten 
until time to camp, then an amaz- 


CAMP COMFORTS 
quickly unfold before you. A va- 

; NA a He : cation trip to anywhere may be 
|) -_— . ~ Nae 4 had at a very low cost. 
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about six times before I could regain a 
hold, much to my consternation. Some 
monster, while invading those shallows, 
had attempted unknowingly to break my 
fingers. He then tried to drag me to the 
center of the pool. At intervals he would 
sulk along, then impetuously, and with the 
speed of a greyhound, he’d run back and 
forth across the edge of the riffles, dragging 
my 9-pound line across the rocks in a 
teasing manner that nearly proved dis- 
astrous. His actions immediately disclosed 
his identity as a pike, for, after such a 
terrific strike, if he were a bass he would 
probably have broken water or given that 
sharp, incessant head-shaking feeling, pe- 
culiar to the small-mouth. After quelling 
several of his mad rushes, I was able to 
lead him to the more torpid waters between 
the riffles and the shallow, rock-studded 
shore line. I knew I would never land 
him in the riffles single-handed. My land- 
ing net was built for only average fresh 
water fish anyway—not for sea monsters! 
During one of his quieter moments, I 
pulled out my flash light and, gripping it 
in my teeth, I searched the river bottom 
for a favorable landing place. When at 
length I saw his huge form in that small, 
round circle of light, I was so amazed I 
nearly swallowed the flash light—he sur- 
passed all my expectations! Then came 
that pleasant but dreaded moment of pre- 
senting the net. I found with this pike, as 
with all future pike, that the first attempt 
almost invariably resulted in a savage rush 
to one side, regardless of how thoroughly 
I had played him. It seemed like an hour 
before I had him back where I started, al- 
though it was- perhaps only a couple of 
minutes. - Something seemed to tell me 
that this attack would either spell victory 
or defeat, and if I was ever careful about 
anything like this in my life I was careful 
then. The net slipped over his big head 
and halfway up his body, and I firmly lifted 
him up and splashed my way through the 
ankle-deep shallows to dry land. 


AS I knelt there on the rocks, examining 
i my prize, I was startled by a familiar 
voice from the head of the riffles. 

“Well, if you aren’t the luckiest devil in 
ten hells!” 

Here was Carl. He had been surveying 
the whole thing from the rear, and in my 
excitement I had never suspected his pres- 
ence. 

“Lucky, your Aunt Fanny!” I retorted 
loudiy. “Just sheer good management on 
the part of a good fisherman!” 

“Says you,” he grumbled disgustedly. 
“Let’s get fishin’ again; come on, there's 
no time to waste now!” 


“How much do you think this baby’ll 
weigh?” I cut in, holding him up in the 
light. 


“Oh, 6 pounds maybe,” he estimated. 
“Six pounds y eye! He'll weigh 8 
Six pounds, my eye! ell weigh 

pounds if he weighs an ounce!” And with 

that I stuffed the hyaline-eyed sea monster 


into the pocket of my hunting coat, my 
creel being out of the question for the 
aforesaid monster. “Six pounds,” I mut- 


tered to myself, “the idea!” 

We finished up a glorious night with 
four more pike, ranging between 3 and 5 
pounds, and a trio of night-roving small- 
mouths, which alone were worth staying up 
until 3 o’clock to catch. I was tickled 
pink; it was the best night of fishing I had 
experienced in years. Around 2:30 or 3 
I persuaded Carl to quit upon the terrible 
suggestion that unless we did we'd be in 
danger of having our pictures of the catch 
adorning the “Hero’s Corner.” It was a 
trying predicament for Carl, but he yielded 
at this awful thought. We jointly harbored 
the same opinion of exorbitant catches, as 
exemplified by the above-mentioned depart- 





ment of this magazine, consequently Carl’s 
abasement was not unexpected, although 
at first it was like trying to coax a puppy 
dog away from a box of chocolates, 

Our original intention was to arise at 
daybreak and fish all day Sunday, but 
under the existing conditions such a thought 
did not appeal so strongly, and we slept 
until nearly noon. When I awoke,. the 
hot sun was beating down on our little tent, 
and Carl was snoring away lustily. I im- 
mediately thought of a certain pike about 
as long as my leg. It can’t be true, I 
pondered, with a vexatious challenge to 
optimism, yet there was my rod, my creel, 
and net—everything just where I left it— 
then suddenly in my desultory retrospection 
I remembered the big, glassy eyes in the 
water. Springing out of bed, I ran to the 
car, half-wild with delightful anticipation, 
and opened the fish refrigerator. There 
they were—beauties ! 

“Carl!” I yelled. “Come out here. 
take a look at these fish!” 

No answer, but the snoring ceaseu. 

“Hey, ya big stiff! Come out here an’ 
see what you caught last night!’ I shouted, 
at the top of my lungs. 


and 


HE tent flaps slowly parted, and there 
stood a woebegone creature, mouth 
open, hair mussed, and eyes half closed. 

“What's the idea of wakin’ me up?” 

“What's the idea gettin’ me out of bed 
in the middle of the night to catch a min- 
now like this?” I returned, as I held up the 
big pike, an ironical smile gathering on 
my features. He returned the smile mod- 
estly, but said nothing. “I’ll get the camera 
and the scales, and we'll do the dirty work,” 
I added. 

“Seven pounds and a quarter!” I chirped 
gleefully, as the little needle came to rest. 
“Where do you get that stuff—6 pounds?” 

“Something’s probably wrong with the 
scales,” he said. “Anyway let’s weigh my 
bass now!” 

“There won't be anything wrong with 
them this time, I’ll bet!” I retaliated, reach- 
ing for Carl’s big bass. 

“Four pounds on the nose!” he an- 
nounced. “I guess the scales are all right 
after all.” 

We selected a brace of small ones for 
our dinner, and packed the big ones away 
in the fish box to take home. Carl then 
assumed the role of chief cook, and I stood 
by for station announcements from his 
excellency, the chief cook. Said an- 
nouncements, you may be sure, tended 
toward future nocturnal fishing trips ex- 
clusively. 


The Poisoner Again 
(Continued from page 27) 


another poison campaign conducted there 
would take fur bearers only in about equal 
numbers with coyotes; because, of course, 
as in so many other parts of the West, the 
fur bearers were so thoroughly killed off 
during the first or initial campaign. 

No one with knowledge of field practice 
can believe that the 2,875 fur bearers other 
than coyotes, reported by Biological Survey 
poisoners and trappers during the last fiscal 
year, is the actual number. That this is 
but a small fraction of the total number 
taken either by poison or by traps as théy 
now are distributed is certain, the state- 
ment that “The aggregate number, how- 
ever, of these smaller animals thus de- 
stroyed has never been large and .... 
the numbers so taken have had no ap- 
preciable effect upon the. abundance of the 
Species” (italics mine) to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

the 


This oft-repeated statement of 
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executive officials of the Survey, that 
there is no significant evidence of destruc- 
tion of fur bearers, concerns one of the 
fundamental parts of the present problem. 
To meet these contentions I may cite the 
following case which lately came under 
my personal observation. 

One Biological Survey predatory animal 
catcher, near whom I did_ vertebrate 
zoological field study in a valley some 15 
miles wide and 70 miles long in extreme 
eastern Nevada during May and June, 
1929, took, by trapping, on an average, one 
reportable carnivore per day. Reportable 
carnivora, according to him, were coyotes 
and bobcats which were killed for the as- 
sumed benefit of the sheep ranchers of the 
region. About one-fifth of this total num- 
ber of sixty (and he averaged about 365 





Badger, Sasunaed: killed aint left i Gov- 


ernment hunter. Fer a full account 
of the destruction of this badger and 
other useful wild life see Journal of 
Mammalogy, 103; p. 373. Photo by 


Dixon 


per year in the particular valley in which 
he worked) were bobcats, and the re- 
mainder were coyotes. However, during 
these same two months he also took more 
than sixty badgers, five or six gray foxes, 
two golden eagles, and a “few” turkey 
vultures. This hunter, like most others in 
the Great Basin region, despised the 
badgers in particular, because the badgers, 
he said, came to his sets more readily than 
did the coyotes, and he believed that they 
prevented him from catching as many 
coyotes as he otherwise would take. This 
man took pride in his record, which was 
published monthly and distributed to the 

siological Survey predatory animal catch- 
ers in the state. As a result, he worked 
industriously in an effort to stand well 
toward the top of the list of some thirty- 
odd hunters. The fact that his work was 
disapproved of by the majority of the in- 
habitants of the valley, because it depleted 
the fur supply, did not deter him in his 
efforts. He said that he seldom reported 
taking anything but coyotes, cats, and lions, 
since the others didn’t count in his favor. 
“Although some trappers report badgers 
and other things, I generally don’t, ’cause 
it’s too much bother and they don’t count 
much in a fellow’s record” were his words. 


HIS man confined his activities to the 
floor of the desert valley, where he 
could, by auto, visit each of his approxi- 
mately 300 traps at least once a week. He 
made his headquarters at the various sheep 


. ranches in the valley, although during the 


particular time of year I was there the 
sheep were in the two mountain ranges on 
each side of the valley. The sheepmen 
to whom I talked about this particular 
work were cordial, but at the same time 
said they relied on their herders with the 
sheep to kill any coyotes which might get 
the lamb or sheep-killing habit. They rec- ~ 
ognized the fact that this hunter could not 




















work in the rough mountains near the | 
sheep, for, as the hunter himself said, “By | 
working on the valley floor I cau get over 
more territory and make a better record.” 
\lso, this trapper had the wisdom to point 
out that “by trapping just in the valley 
there will always be plenty left to catch of 
those that come down from the mountains 
to feed on the ground squirrels.” 

On the actual ground in this particular | 
valley where the coyotes and badgers were | 
being killed as they came to prey on the 
ground squirrels so abundant there, six or 
seven dry farmers were scheduled to start | 
homes within the year. Now the damage 
these uncontrolled ground squirrels and 
rodents would do to their crops can only 
be estimated, but it would be large, and 
the Federal funds spent in killing the 
ground squirrels would be no small amount. 
As it was, the ground squirrels, which 
were so abundant, in part because their 
natural enemies were reduced in number, 
had done great actual damage to the 
forage on much of the best grazing land 
of the valley. 

As regards poisoning in the winter, this 
trapper had much to tell us. For one thing 
the badgers were a “nuisance” then, too. 
He stated that kit foxes, also valuable fur | 
bearers and rodent destroyers, were not | 
much of a problem, since there were not | 
many to begin with in his particular 
region, and he thought that he had poisone | 
all there were in the valley during his 
first winter’s work, when he took several. 
In this region skunks were rare, and those 
he took were found mostly in the vicinity 
of poison stations made in winter. 


HIS man destroyed a_ tremendous | 
amount of valuable fur. I am reliably 
informed that badgers from that particular | 
region early last winter averaged around 
$18 per skin. In that case I figure that | 
he threw away about $1,080 worth of | 
potential badger fur in the two months I 
was there. In winter, when the furs were 
marketable, he saved as many of the pelts 
as he could. His operations then were 
carried on mainly by poison, and he 
thought that he did not find more than 
one-third of the animals poisoned, at least 

until the following spring. 

On this basis, in this valley which pro- 
duces good fur by reason of its cold winter | 
climate, around $7,700 worth of fur, at 
prices then obtaining, seems to have been 
destroyed, after deducting the value of 
one-third of the fur taken in winter which 
the trapper believed he saved. Counting 
the $1,800 received in salary, the overhead, 
cost of poison furnished, and fur value of 
the kit foxes and skunks destroyed, the | 
figure is around $10,000. To offset this | 
debit it is necessary to assume that the | 
work saved around 1,000 sheep valued at 
$10 per head, which the sheepmen and | 
the predatory animal men tell me is a 
liberal price. My investigation, the testi- 
mony of the sheepmen, and the testimony 
of the predatory animal hunter each in- 
dicated that it was very unlikely that this 
work saved anywhere near 1,000 sheep 
per year. 

We have here in a desert region un- | 
tempered destruction of a valuable fur- 
bearing animal, namely the badger, where 
it is agreed that few valuable fur-bearing 
animals except coyotes and bobcats are 
taken. This is entirely aside from the 
great value of the badger as a destroyer 
of rodents and even numerous insects 


‘Njurious to crops and to forage on range 
lands, 

It seems clear that in this case, as in 
omers we know about, on the score of 
iur value alone a heavy loss to the general 
public resulted. 


species 


If the value of the six 
of fur bearers as destroyers of 
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rodents injurious to agriculture be added, 
the loss becomes tremendous. 

The claim is made by those in charge of 
this animal destruction that the case just 
cited is merely a bad spot, such as is likely 
to occur in any large organization. 

As concrete evidence to the contrary 
may I mention, without at this time elabor- 
ating the details, a second case which came 
to my attention: A poison campaign con- 
ducted in the San Joaquin Valley, where 
actual counts of dead animals indicated 
that more skunks, kit foxes, and fur bear- 
ers than coyotes were destroyed.  In- 
cidentally, a serious outbreak of rodents 
occurred subsequently in this very region, 
and it cost more money to combat than 
was originally spent in killing the car- 
nivores that had acted as a check on these 
rodents. 

A third case, in western California, 
where I personally made counts of dead 
animals taken by a Federal trapper, in- 
dicated that the striped skunk, California’s 
most valuable fur-bearing mammal, was 
destroyed in far larger numbers than bob- 
cats and coyotes combined. Although this 
was in winter, only the coyotes had been 
skinned. 

A fourth case in the same general re- 
gion had an even worse aspect with respect 
to destruction of fur bearers. Here, in 
one canyon alone, 270-odd striped skunks 
were trapped in taking five coyotes. It is 
worth noting that the most valuable fur 
bearer, in the total for California, is the 
striped skunk. In California, not a good 
fur state in many respects, the return to 
trappers on the catch of wild fur bearers 
amounts to over a million dollars a year, 
and perhaps to two or three times that 
figure. 


FIFTH case of last winter, involving 

my own back yard, had to do with the 
persistent efforts of a Federal predatory 
animal trapper to operate on a cattle range 
where he was not wanted by the cattle- 
men. When run off the land of the ranch- 
ers, the hunter went along the roads and 
slipped traps under the fence, for, as he 
is reported to have said when caught at 
this, “I have to have some place to work.” 
The cattlemen realized that the large Cali- 
fornia ground squirrel, so numerous there, 
was seriously damaging the range. They 
wanted the coyote to breed up again so it 
could act as a check (not necessarily a 
control) on the ground squirrels. This 
increase of ground squirrels was in spite 
of attempted Federal and state rodent con- 
trol work. The carnivores had been trapped 
and poisoned here previously by Federal 
killers. Other people in the country 
wanted the coyotes, and especially the 
smaller carnivores, left to serve as checks 
on the ground squirrels because here the 
squirrels were, and still are, infected with 
bubonic plague. A very large number of 
people, ignorant of the above-mentioned 
considerations, wanted the carnivores left 
on account of their fur value in winter. 
When I mentioned this case to the preda- 
tory animal control official in charge of 
the work in that state, he remarked that 
I overlooked the fact that they had had 
almost no complaints from sheepmen there 
about coyote. damage, which showed the 
effectiveness of their predatory animal 
killing. I then was able to enlighten him 
to the effect that all the sheep had been 
removed from this particular region three 
years before! 

In still an additional case I saw a petition 
signed by ninety residents of a given re- 
gion, asking that the destruction there of 
fur bearers by a Federal hunter be stopped. 
The official in charge of the killing said: 
“We can’t pay any attention to that be- 
cause these three men (indicating letters 
from three sheep owners of the same 
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region) pay more taxes than all those 
ninety put together.” No attention was 
paid to it, either. 

Letters on file in California institutions 
which have to do with the study of wild 
life set forth several hundreds of addi- 
tional cases in that one state alone. 

The fact that the work of each of the 
several Survey hunters with whose activi- 
ties I am familiar is similar when he enters 
a new territory, and the fact that others 
know of similar cases, strongly indicates 
that these are not mere, isolated cases, but 
that they are rather general, or, to put it 
very mildly, at least much more common 
than the particular Biological Survey of- 
ficials who are in direct charge of this 
work admit. 


T IS maintained also by the executive 

officials that their trappers do report all 
(I think they must mean nearly all) fur- 
bearing mammals killed. In the case just 
cited, of destruction of badgers in Nevada, 
only nine badgers were reported. Seven 
of these were purposely taken and re- 
ported for a legitimate scientific use and 
are not included in the sixty-odd taken in 
the two months. Here, then, two badgers 
out of about sixty were reported. Other 
similar cases are known to me. 

I am informed that the last annual re- 
port for the whole of Colorado shows only 
one skunk taken there last year by the Fed- 
eral trappers and poisoners. Of course it is 
ridiculous to maintain that this number 
is correct. If a Federal hunter or poison- 
er does report the numerous fur bearers 
taken, one of two things happens—if any- 
thing at all is done. The trapper may be 
discharged—and I have never known one 
to be discharged for this—or he is asked 
not to take so many fur bearers. Now 
what will the trapper, or any other who 
hears about the matter, do thereafter? Of 
course he does just what every Survey 
hunter with whom I have talked says he 
does, namely, “not report most of the other 
things (fur bearers) ’cause it don’t pay.” 
One varied this a bit by saying with a 
grin, “I just don’t see ’em.” 

(Next Issue—Part II) 


A Surprise Hunt 


; (Continued from page 31) 
in one boat, while Bill, Ernie, Missouri 
and I went in another; the third was left 
at home. 

Charlie owned a little pet dog who was 
very fond of riding in the bow of the boat, 
and he jumped into our boat just as we 
started. It was too much bother to go 
back and put him ashore. He was a little 
old codger with graying whiskers, about 
a foot square, and we decided to let him 
go along and have his boat ride. 

Missouri guided our boat to a large pen- 
insula containing about 1,000 acres of 
heavy timber and brush, and connected to 
the mainland by a narrow neck, just a few 
rods wide. Bill was stationed on a run- 
way watching a crossing, and'I was placed 
on the neck to guard that, while Ernie and 
Missouri took the boat to the other end of 
the peninsula to make the drive. 

I noticed a pretty good runway crossing 
to the mainland, and stationed myself with 
my back to a big tree, about 10 feet to one 
side of it, and “froze” into position. In 
about twenty minutes I heard the “yap,’ 
yap,” of the little old dog, who had started 
a rabbit near the boat, and a little later 
the “Whoopie” of Ernie as they started 
their drive. Then all was quiet. Occasion- 
ally, I would hear the boys yell. They 
were working away off to my right and 
toward Bill’s stand. 

All at once I caught sight of a move- 









ment to my left front. Then something 
black showed through the brush about 200 
yards away. “Moose,” flashed through my 
brain. Then, “Horse maybe.” Many of 
the islands had loose horses on them, 
which were left to graze through the sum- 
mer and be gathered up by the owners in 
the fall. 


I LOST sight of it for a little, then here 
it came, on the run, galloping like a 
horse, but not big enough. I looked through 
my telescope sight at it and, gosh all 
mighty! here loomed up a big black bear 
running directly. toward me. 

I could see him look over his shoulder 
at about every jump he made; could hear 
him grunt every time he hit the ground. 
He was swearing to himself something 





The water was rough! 


awful. I thought I could distinguish the 
words, every time he ‘hit the ground. 
“Urrm-m-m-ph! Urrm-m-m-ph! goll darn 
shame—Urrm-m-m-ph !—can’t let—Urrm- 
m-m-ph!—a _  fe1llow—Urrm-m-m-ph!— 
alone—Urrm-m-m-ph!—got to come— 
Urrm-m-m-ph!—yelling and barking 
round—Urrm-m-m-ph !—Urrm-m-m-ph !— 
disturbing folks—Urrm-m-m-ph !—spoiling 
breakfast—Urrm-m-m-ph !—damn ’em!” 

He was getting bigger all the time as I 
watched him through that scope, as big as 
a large black horse apparently. I could 
see the foam on his lips, as he snarled, and 
swore about and at the dog and fellows 
that disturbed him. 

He was right on top of me, would have 
almost run over me, when at last I thought 
to press the trigger. With the shot he 
stopped dead in his tracks, and then took 
about three backward somersaults, to finally 
lie still in a heap about 40 feet from where 
I stood. 

I did not move, as I could see that he 
was done for, and, anyway, a buck might 
be coming my way too. But, say! If I 
had spit careless like, I’ll bet I would have 
spit my heart out. It was sure right up in 
my mouth. I had been so interested watch- 
ing and listening to that old chap that I had 
let him get within 15 feet of me before 
pulling the trigger. If that bullet had hit 
him anywhere but where it did—right in 
the neck—I might have been considerably 
clawed up before getting in another shot. 


HEN the luck of it! There hadn't 

been any bears seen in the neighborhood 
for two or three years to amount to any- 
thing, and for this fellow to get scared 
at the racket and come right up to me!! 

In a little while I heard the boys talk- 
ing, and then the little dog came trotting 
along, nosing around here and there, look- 
ing for chipmunks. All at once he stopped. 
He did not see me, but he smelled some- 
thing! The hair on his neck and back rose 
straight up. He took a few cautious steps 
forward, just the tips of his toes touching 
the ground. He sniffed the air, took a few 
more cautious steps. He looked over his 
shoulder to see if the boys were coming 
or were close enough to be of help in an 
emergency. A few more steps, and then 
he saw Mr. Bear lying there. He froze 
in his tracks, whined a little. The bear 
did not move. He took a few more steps, 
and then tore forward at a run, and lit into 















that bear! 





He did not weigh more than ; 


15 pounds, but he sure punished that 300- | 
pound dead bear—growled and shook, and | 


finally decided that he had killed Mr. Bear, 
and then he tore back to tell his friends 
about it. 


Missouri and Ernie came into sight just | 
then around a patch of brush, and I made a | 


slight movement, and they saw me. 


“Where’s your buck?” sang out Ernie. | 


“Didn’t see any deer,” I replied. 

“We put one up,” said he. 

“He didn’t come out this way,” I an- 
swered. 

“What did you shoot at, then?” asked 
Missouri. 

“Oh, I wanted to try my gun out, so I 
shot at a squirrel,” I replied. 

Oh, boy! You should have seen the 
disgusted looks that came over their faces! 
Here they had been working hard in heavy 
brush, trying to get a deer out to me—and 


I had spoiled everything by shooting at a | 


squirrel ! 


Missouri said, “Well, you damned—! | 
Look at that bear!! | 


Say, what the hell! 
Why, you damned lyin’, lucky fool!” 


ELL, we all gathered round, and | 


Bill came over, too. The bear was a 
big fellow, and it was hard work for all 
four of us to drag him the short distance 
to shore and load him into the boat. I was 
envied of all. Missouri said, “I have hunted 
in this country for the past eight years. 
hoping to sometime see a bear, and this is 
the first one I have seen. 
one lucky hombre.” 

I felt that way myself. 

We decided to call it a day, and went 
back to camp, where the bear was admired 
by everybody. Charlie rigged up a sort 
of steelyards scale, by which we estimated 
his weight at a little over 300 pounds. He 
was not very fat. When we got him hung 
up he was about 7 feet tall from tip to tip, 
and in prime fur, without a scratch or 
blemish on him; not even a broken claw. 

The other boat had had luck, too. They 


You are sure | 


had seen several deer and somebody, prob- | 


ably Mitch, had killed one. 
They deviled the life out of Mitch. He 
had had hard luck the first day or two in 


not seeing anything, and kept saying, “Just | 


show me one; I'll do the rest,” etc. It 
seems (or at least this is the way they told 
it) they had placed Mitch on a stand -with 


a runway on both sides of him, about 30 | 


feet distant, and they put a deer out which 
passed Mitch on one side and then crossed 
over and came back on the other runway, 
never more than 30 feet away, and that 
Mitch emptied his gun without cutting a 
hair from that deer. Mitch did not take 
the trouble to deny it, and was sure gloomy. 
However, he brought home a deer anyway, 
but we never could get the whole, un- 
varnished story out of any of them. 

The next day I killed a nice 4-point buck 
that was jumping through the brush, and 
that finished our bag. We thought of going 
over east for moose, but Mitch and How- 
ard had to get back, and Bill and I had 
each secured fine moose heads on a former 
hunt, so we decided we had had enough, 
and made arrangements to pull out the 
next day. 

We cleared customs, packed the auto 
with game and duffle, took all our stuff with 
us, and made the 460-mile drive home 
without any stops except for gas and one 
meal. We arrived at 2 a. m.,, tired but 


happy. We had been gone from home just 
nine days, but had had a world of fun and 
had seen a lot of new country, and “brought 
home the bacon.” 

How could one spend nine days to better 
advantage? 
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66 ELL,” drawled old Joe, our game 
warden friend, as he leaned back 
in his chair and gazed critically 

at the half-dozen or so members of the 

gun club, assembled before the cabin fire- 


place for our bimonthly powwow, “I have 
always used No. 6 shot on geese and I 
reckon I always will! And you fellows 


know that I usually get geese when I go 
after them!” 

“I'll be dog-goned if I can have any- 
thing halfways like luck with any size but 
BBs or No. 2s,” declared another member. 

“Well, listen, it stands to reason that 
you’ve got more chance with 6s than with 
2s or BBs because of there being more 
shot in a No. 6,” persisted Joe. 

“That's so, Joe, but goose feathers won't 
turn a large piece of lead like they will 
the small stuff.” 

And so the discussion waged that night, 
just as it had on previous occasions, some 
swearing by BBs, some by No. 2s, others 
by 4s, 5s, 6s, 7%s, and we had one man 
declare that the proper load to use on 
Canadian honkers was No. 0 Buck! 

I had always used No. 2s in my gun 
and had pretty fair luck, but all this con- 
troversy tended to cast a shadow of doubt 
in my mind, and I began to wonder if I 
really was shooting the correct size shot. 
I inquired around among the members, and 
the trend seemed to be toward the smaller 
shot, partly, I suspect, because Joe Bur- 
lingame used No. 6s and he always got 
his share if there was any shooting done. 
But Joe was an exceptional shot, and I 
didn’t believe that it really proved any- 
thing. Accordingly, I devised a plan of 
finding out for myself just what shot was 
the best and the results were interesting. 


CUT out of heavy paper seven natural- 

sized geese and placed them on ordinary 
pine boards of 1l-inch thickness. These I 
placed at a distance of 50 yards from the 
firing line, and proceeded to try each size 
shot that was in the argument. 

I was shooting a 12 gauge, double-bar- 
reled, full choke gun of standard make, the 
length of the barrels being 28 inches. The 
shells used were the regular high grade, 
28-grain powder, long brass shells, with 
the exception of the 7s, which contained 
only 26 grains. 


Shotor 


con ducted by 


Capt. Chas. Aakine 


What Do You Use for Geese? 


By Ray Gwynn Hogan 





No 6is a mighty good load for ducks 


the aid of 0 Buck, your chances are very 
slim unless you are taking a pot shot into 
a stationary flock. 

BBs: The favorite of many, but in the 
trial only five pellets struck the goose and 
penetrated the wood for % of an inch, 
which, as you will notice, is the same 
power that No. 2s have, but doesn’t place 
as many shot. Not so good! 

No. 2s: Those who lay their bets on 
this shot have chosen well, for eight of 
these pellets struck the goose in vulnerable 
spots and penetrated the wood for % of an 
inch. They carry well, and have plenty of 
power to bore through the breast feathers 
of the hardiest of honkers. 

No. 4s: A good shot to use. While they 
spread a great deal more than the larger 
shot, they placed twenty-three pellets in 
the goose and penetrated a fraction less 
than % of an inch. 

No. 5s: This shot has always been more 
or less a favorite among the hunters as a 
good, all-around shot for geese and ducks. 
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case of for only sixteen shots 


honkers, 
struck the goose and penetrated the wood 
for zs of an inch. It scattered quite badly 
and doubtless makes a better duck than a 
goose load. 


O. 6s: The old stand-by of Joe Bur- 

lingame, and is placed well, but did 
not have the penetrative ability. Forty-five 
shots landed in the goose’s body but they 
drove in a scant 4% of an inch. At close 
range they are no doubt a very effective 
load, but, at the usual distance that a 
hunter gets his shot at geese, they seem 
to lack the punch. 

No. 7% Shot: While we have found 
many who stand by this small shot and 
declare that it is absolutely the best all- 
around shot that can be obtained, we must 
disagree. It carries well, placing fifty-three 
pellets in the target, but at any distance 
goose feathers would turn it like a tin 
roof turns rain. It lacks the power so 
necessary to bring down the honkers and 
power, plenty of it, is certainly what is 
needed when hunting these birds! 

Quite a bit of converting occurred 
the cabin when these figures and the tar- 
gets were exhibited, and it seemed to be 
the general opinion that No. 2s were the 
right load to use, with No. 4s running a 
close second. However, Joe Burlingame 
was among those who refused to swing 
from their favorites, b::t, as has been stated, 
Joe is an exceptional shot, a mighty good 
hunter, and a well-nigh perfect stalker. 
He seldom wastes a shot, is always con- 
servative, and is usually in pretty close 
range before he does fire. 

Naturally, the gun has a great deal to 
do with the placing of the shot and the 
carrying qualities of it, but, all in all, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, No. 2s 
are best fitted in any gun for goose hunt- 
ing, with No. 4s running as close as the 
ideal shot for duck and geese both. 


Dislikes Modern Fore-Ends 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was very 
4 much interested in your article in the 
December Ovuvtpoor Lire, asking about 
what was or had been our favorite shot- 
gun, and the way it was built as to drop, 





























No. 0 Buck: This was the first load Not a great deal can be said for it in the pitch, gauge, etc. This article of yours 
fired, and it should bring a 
didn’t convince lot of good in- 
me any that this formation, but 
big shot was the bo ee i s there is one thing 
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many hunters fill 
their bags with 


Comparative table showing the different values of each size shell and shot used in 
the experiment 


low-priced guns 
up to the high- 










































Fifty per cent more power, 
coupled with 26% more speed, gives the 
Super-X .22 a much longer range than 
was believed possible of small-bore am- 
munition. It shoots with greater accu- 
racy than you had ever hoped for. At 
50 to 100 yards you can get small game 
with certainty. Your bullet doesn’t 
merely hit its mark. It crashes into it! 


All this is the result of DOUBLE AC- 
TION POWDER, one of WestERn’s 
newest and greatest developments. 
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Now Giwes 


You'll know your .22 rifle is doing real, 
big-league shooting the moment you fire 
your first Super-X .22. In the first place, 
the report will not be the familiar “pop,” 
but a loud, sharp BARK! Then youjh 
hear the bullet's Z-zzzzzz-i-n-g all fhe 
way down the range. You'll feela v7 
ant, business-like “‘kick”’ vd your 
shoulder. , 

You can't mistake the SuperZX .22. Its 
golden Lubaloy (lubricatingAlloy) bullet 
is greaseless. Its case is Ping nickel 


, 
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ese Its priming is WEsTERN’s famous 

on-corrosive, which keeps the gun 
bore clean and rust-free. Get a box of 

/ Super-X Long Range .22’s from your 
dealer today. Four sizes: .22 Short, .22 
Long, .22 Long Rifle and .22 W. R. F. 
Also, Hollow-Point Bullets in all sizes. 
An interesting leaflet about these re- 
markable cartridges will be sent free if 
you write: 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY | 


419 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Il. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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priced guns we find the thin splinter of 
walnut wood posing under the name of 
fore-end. Then we look back farther on 
the stock and we see a great big clumsy 
chunk of walnut wood called a pistol grip. 
Why don’t our gunmakers take some of 
this material that is wasted on the pistol 
grip and add it to the fore-end on our 
double-barrel shotguns and make a fore- 
end on which the gun pointer can get a 
good handhold so we won't have to wrap 
our fingers around the barrel to get a 
steady hold? 

The double-barrel shotgun is a very 
popular gun but it would be more popular 
if it had an honest-to-goodness fore-end 
like some of the old muzzle loaders had. 
Oh, yes, we have the beaver tail and trap 
fore-end, but this is too heavy and clumsy 
for field shooting and is not very grace- 
ful as to price either. The automatic shot- 
guns have the most useful fore-end on any 
of our present-day shotguns; they are con- 
venient for a man with short arms and 
also are convenient in hand filling for the 
man with long arms, and the shallow 
grove cut into the side gives one a firm 
comfortable hold which makes for good, 
true gun pointing. Our pump guns also 
have a nice fore-end which gives one a 
firm grip, but it is not built for us short- 
arm shooters. I would like to own today 
either a Winchester or Remington pump 
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gun with two sets of barrels, but what 
would be the use of me getting a gun 
where I could just about reach the fore- 
end by a long stretch? I could not hit 
the side of a barn with such a fore-end 
hold. I do not like the automatic shot- 
gun; I know they are good guns, but I 
would not take an automatic for a gift. 
If I should ever change my mind and get 
me an automatic, however, it would be for 
one thing only, and that because of the 
real honest-to-goodness hand-filling fore- 
end. I now have a double-barrel Ithaca 
on which I have built a real fore-end. If 
you are ever in our neck of the woods 
drop in and look it over. It makes the 
gun feel lighter, gives one a real hand- 
filling hold and keeps the gun pointed 
where you want it—no slipping up because 
you have nothing to hold to like the splin- 
ter now on our double-barrel guns which 
are posing under the name of fore-end. 

Mo. J. C.. RQrzE. 
Editorial Note:—Now it so happens that I 
retty well agree with you about this fore-end 
sa ly In this very mail I am writing to 
somebody that while the beaver-tail fore-end is 
a nice thing in feel, it doesn’t add anything to 
the appearance of the gun, and just as you have, 
I suggested that this fore-end could be made 
hand filling, same as automatic, without de- 
stroying the lines of the gun. I guess you have 
hit that thing off all right. 


Thank you for that invitation. Might see you 
some time. I live in Oklahoma.—Chas. Askins. 


Fifty Years of Wing Shooting 
By Chas. Askins 


Y MEMORY of shooting goes back a 
full fifty years. I may not have been 
shooting as much then as I do now, 

but I can remember what the other fellows 
were doing, and I very definitely recall that 
they had a good deal more to shoot at than 
we have now. It is all simple, but human 
to believe that we can now do the things 
that nobody could do three or five decades 
ago, yet fifty years ago we had the best live 
pigeon shots that the world has ever seen, 
or ever will see. Some of the old-timers 
may recall Kimble, Catver, Bogardus, 
Budd, Stice, Elliott, Fulford and others. 
Accounts of their matches were read reli- 
giously by every man interested in the 
shotgun. Except for the one annual cham- 
pionship meet, nobody reads a trap score 
today, nor are the scores published in the 
sporting magazines. The cruelty-to-animals 
people killed off live bird shooting from the 
traps, and came pretty close to killing off 
the pigeon tribe at the same time. Maybe 
it would have been just as well to have 
allowed tame pigeons to live and thrive, 
even if it were a short life and a merry 
one. 

Kimble challenged anybody and every- 
body, for from $500 to $1,000 a side, he to 
shoot a muzzle-loading, single-barrel gun 
against any double gun that his opponent 
might care to use. Just think a bit of 
what that meant. He had to load his gun 
between shots, pouring in his black-powder 
charge from a flask, putting down a wad 
or two wads with a ramrod, snapping in his 
charge of shot, followed by another wad, 
then a brass cap on the tube, hammer being 
let down to press the cap home, after which 
the hammer was cocked and he was ready 
to shoot. That single-barrel gun was a 6 
bore, but it carried only 1% ounce of shot, 
and we use more shot in a 10 gauge today. 
The chances were that the old single bar- 
rel gun accounted for ninety-five pigeons 
in the hundred and nobody cared to shoot a 
match with him. Records sav that he shot 
through three tournaments without a miss, 
and then he and his old gun were barred 
from match shooting. 

J. W. Long in “American Wildfowl 


” 


Shooting,” first published in 1874, gives 
Kimble’s record for one duck shoot, using 
a single-barrel muzzle-loader of 9 gauge, 
not the big 6 bore. This shooting was done 


in 1872: 

February 27, killed 70 ducks. 
February 28, killed 74 ducks. 
February 29, killed 81 ducks. 
March 1, killed 76 ducks. 
March 2, killed 106 ducks. 
March 3, killed 61 ducks. 
March 4, didn’t shoot. 
March 5, killed 66 ducks. 
March 7, killed 57 ducks. 
March 8, killed 65 ducks. 
March 9, killed 82 ducks. 
March 10, killed 60 ducks. 
March 11, killed 72 ducks. 
March 12, killed 128 ducks. 
March 13, didn’t shoot. 

March 14, killed 122 ducks. 
March 15, killed 70 ducks. 
March 16, killed 68 ducks. 


Total for the seventeen days was 1,365 


ducks and five brant. 


R. LONG further says that Kimble 
ran out of ammunition nearly every 
day, for powder was scarce and hard to 
obtain, and the storekeeper refused to sell 
one man any great amount because others 
would take offense. Well, Kimble ought 
to have learned to shoot if he didn’t. Mr. 
Kimble is now eighty-four years old and 
can still break better than 90 per cent on 
clay birds, though his left arm is crippled 
and he cannot extend that hand beyond the 
trigger guard—also he invariably shoots 
with gun down until the bird is in flight. 
Nearly all these old-timers, including 
Bcgardus, Budd, Stice, Grimm, Fulford, 
Crosby and the rest, learned to do wing 
shooting from shooting wildfowl. No 
doubt these were the best duck shots that 


ever lived, and no less the best pigeon . 


shots from the trap. I ought to include in 
this list the Kleinman brothers of Chicago, 
Henry, John and George. These were all 
market shooters, sort of gentleman market 
gunners. All were equally good back of 
the live bird traps. and nobodv knew that 
he was to beat a Kleinman until the match 
was over, and then he’d be able to congratu- 
late himself on the “dead out-of-bounds” 





which George or John or Henry hadn't 
been able to retrieve. The matches of the 
Kleinmans were always written up by 
Emerson Hough, the best descriptive writer 
of match shooting that ever existed. Those 
stories were always written for Forest and 
Stream, now gone along with Mr. Hough 
and the Kleinmans. 

A well-known pigeon shooter of other 
days, John Winston, wrote me lately from 
St. Louis. He was a brilliant if erratic 
shot in the old days, and he is just as 
erratic yet, for he failed to give his ad- 
dress, other than St. Louis, and my reply 
never reached him. No doubt he thought 
I had neglected to answer, but that is a 
mistake. I’d write to one of those old 
boys in kingdom come if I knew to which 
place he had gone. 


N THE heyday of his shooting Kimble 

used a muzzle loader as stated, but 
Bogardus shot a 10 bore Scott, weighing 
something like 11 pounds. Bogardus used 
black powder in paper shells when I saw 
him shoot. The fine shots came after these 
men used smokeless powder and breech 
loaders. The majority of those trap guns 
were either Greener or Parker. Generally 
these men shot special ammunition, and 
the Winchester Company then made a spe- 
cial pigeon shell, steel-lined if I am not 
mistaken. The cases were on the Roman 
candle order, extra long, 3 or 3% inch 
sometimes. Powder charges of Schultz, 
E. C. or du Pont were heavy, around 50 
grains, with 114 ounce of No. 7 shot. 

In a 500 bird match, five matches of 100 
birds each, Fulford killed 100 straight in 
one match and 98 of the 100 in another. 
I am merely quoting from memory, and if 
I am wrong, anybody is at liberty to cor- 
rect me. 

Billy Crosby was one of the best all- 
round trap shots that ever existed’in Amer- 
ica. He was equally good at live birds 
and clay. Of the American team of trap 
shooters who went to Eurone in the nine- 
ties, he was high man on the American 
team. Even on birds thrown from a tower, 
of which he had no experience in this coun- 
try, Billy defeated the best English shots. 
He held the American long-run record on 
clay birds for a time, some 400 straight, 
I think. The record is over 600 straight 
now, but nobody knows who made it, or at 
least-I do not. Shooting men pay little 
attention to trap records now, and the rea- 
son will be mentioned presently. 

In the day when Billy Crosby learned to 
shoot, clay-bird shooting was more flourish- 
ing than it is now, this, notwithstanding 
the Grand American Handicap, brought 
more fine shots together. I remember Billy 
when he was about nineteen years old, and 
I was a few years younger, but too young 
to shoot in the company Billy was in. At 
the little town of New Athens, St. Clair 
County, Ill., in which county I, as well as 
Billy, lived, I went over to see a trapshoot. 
The night before the shoot started Crosby 
was in the back room of a saloon loading 
his shells. He had black powder and brass 
shells and a Parker gun. He filled 120 of 
those brass shells and told us youngsters 
confidentially that every shell would break 
a clay bird the next day—and they did. 


(ed CROSBY’S early days he had to shoot 
against Budd, Stice, Rollo Heikes, Will 
Wolstencroft, Dick Merrill, and a little 
later Elliott, Fulford, and Fred Gilbert. 
Any man interested in shotgun perform- 
ances, whether or not he was a trap 
shooter, would be watching for the scores 
of these men whose performances were 
known and talked about. Not so many 
fine trap shots existed as we have now, 
but scores were published and everybody 
was interested. Who knows what the trap 















shots of today are doing? An Englishman 
knows who is the best trap shot in Britain, 
but we do not know who is the best trap 
shot in America. 

One reason why public interest was 
blunted was due to the big gun and car- 
tridge companies subsidizing the best trap 
shots. Billy Crosby went to the Baker 
Arms Company, Elliott discarded his 
Greener for a Winchester pump, Heikes 
shot for some company, The Western Car- 
tridge Company had a man, and Remington 
and Winchester had more than one man 
each. These men shot around 95 to 
100 straight so regularly that presently 
people came to know just what would hap- 
pen without reading about it. Then trap- 
shooting scores were dropped from the 
columns of the sporting magazines, and the 
people had no chance to know just what 
was happening. Trap-shooting scores can 
now be found in the daily papers only, and 
only in the paper where some big shoot 
was being held. 

The primary reason for all this, as I 
gather, is the monotony of the business. 
So many good scores are made, scores are 
so uniformly high, that it is no use to read 
them, neither any use to watch the. shoot- 
ing. Everybody knows why the scores are 
so high. Take an expert trap that throws 
the bird precisely so, barring wind; take 
the known trap and the known angles, lim- 
ited angles; take the position with gun 
up before calling pull; and the few misses 
made might be attributed to fault of am- 
munition—the very rare cartridge that 
blows up its pattern. If a good shot never 
misses except from fault of ammunition, 
which seldom occurs, the sport is bound to 
become monotonous to spectators. Why not 
give the birds a chance and the spectators a 
thrill by a miss now and then? It seems the 
crack trap shot won’t have it so. He has 
learned to shoot with gun up and he won't 
tolerate any other style. Neither will he 
shoot any gun other than a 12 bore nor any 
shot charge less than 144 ounces of shot. 

Of course all this suggests the rem- 
edy, and it has been mentioned a thou- 
sand times. If trap shooting could be con- 


would all be luck. 


fined to 16 and 20 bores, the shot charge 
to 1 ounce, few scores of 100 straight 
would be made. If the shooter had to 
stand with gun butt below elbow until the 
bird was on the wing few 100s straight 
would be made, or if the rise were made 
20 yards for a 20 bore gun instead of 16 
yards for a 12 bore gun, the shooter would 
be taking some chance, and the spectator 
would be watching the performance. Also 
with gun down, a different order of 
weapon would appear, one better adapted 
to general shooting. If a man had to 
stand with gun down he’d gradually go 


to a lighter gun, and a balanced gun, | 


instead of a weapon weighing between 
8 and 9 pounds, with a barrel up to 34 
inches. 

It might be argued that with a 20 bore 
gun, standing at 20 yards, the shooting 
This is not quite so. 
Years ago, nearly forty years ago, I saw 
Billy Fields of St. Louis, a good, quick 
trap shot, break ten clay birds straight 
from 30 yards rise with a Lefever 20 bore 
gun. The birds were not smashed to pow- 
der but they were all broken. I am no 
great trap shot but did the same thing this 
year with a 16 bore gun, an Ithaca weigh- 
ing 7% pounds, loaded with 1% ounces of 
shot and 3 drams of powder. The 20 bore, 
I have noted too, will break clay birds 
right along at 25 yards rise. Sure, some 
misses would be made, but you can break 
ten birds straight at 30 yards rise and 
twenty-five birds straight would be no 
great feat at 20 yards rise with a 20 
gauge. 

If people are tired of long straight runs, 
if beginners are discouraged through the 
perfect knowledge that they must average 
around 98 per cent to get anywhere, why 
not introduce some element of luck that 
would give a novice a slim chance now and 
then? The field shot, from necessity, must 
take his bird with gun down; why not 
allow him to take clay birds in the same 
way, to learn to “mount” his piece smooth- 
ly, accurately, speedily, with the whole 
thing appealing to him as a major step in 
wing shooting ? 


The Remington Kleanbore Shotgun Shells 
By Chas. Askins 


F COURSE we have all known for 

some time that eventually the Rem- 

ingtons would bring out Kleanbore 
shotgun shells to make their entire out- 
put Kleanbore. Lately they have sent 
me some of these cartridges in 20 bore, 
which I have shot. As was to have been 
expected, they made good, close, and 
even patterns, just about what could be 
expected of a Remington cartridge any- 
how. The thing that was impressive to 
me, in 20 gauge, was that recoil was 
light. The killing qualities were excel- 
lent at that, on quail. 

As a matter of course, I had to dissect 
a shell, for Remingtons do not tell how 
much powder and shot are in a cartridge. 
The shot, according to my count, footed 
up 375 No. 8 shot, which would make the 
load #4 of an ounce, shot being standard 
dimensions. However, I also counted 
up the shot in a load of 6s, and this car- 
tridge ran to 245 shot, which makes it 
probable that the light load contained 
but 7% ounce. The powder was flat- 
grained, looking like Herco, but maybe 
It wasn’t.. On top of the powder were 
two cardboard wads, and two %-inch 
black edge. Case for the light load was 
24-inch, for which I could see no good 
reason, for the 6s were in a 23-inch 
case. Shot were the usual chilled, which 
will be changed some day to copper- 





plated, maybe. Give us 
Kleanbore primers and “copper” shot, 
which can’t lead the gun, and we can 
go along without regard to the bore 
of our guns, in all ordinary weather. 
As for me, though, I am going to 
take the lead out with a scratch brush, 
if it ever gets into the barrel and I 
find it out. 

There isn’t much doubt but that mod- 
ern steel barrels are going to outlast all 
the remainder of the gun, if they can be 
kept free of rust and pitting. They used 
to tell us stories about guns shooting out 
the choke, about wearing them out with 
shot friction, or burning them out with 
powder heat, but with modern fluid com- 
pressed steel I have never known any- 
thing like that to happen. Guns are 
owned where the climate is bad, salt 
water, maybe, heat, and dampness; they 
are not cleaned properly and rust. This 
Kleanbore is going to stop mo t of that, 
and perhaps all of it. Barrels in the 
future are going to last without much 
sign of use from the time they are 
bought until the owner dies of old age. 
That is modern progress, and the Rem- 
ingtons are showing the way. Now I am 
going to let the Remingtons tell part of 
their story according to their announce- 
ment, because they know some things 
a good deal better than I do. 
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HE world over, to think 

of “SPORTERS” is to think 
“SAVAGE”— originators of the 
famous line—and largest manu- 
facturers of sporting arms in the 
world. For small and medium 
sized game no bolt-action rifles 
at near their cost approach the 
“Sporters” for accuracy, dependa- 
bility, and quick, easy shooting. 
Model 23-A in .22 caliber: Note that 
the stock and barrel are as large and heavy 
as most high power rifles 
The action is unusually strong 
and completely enclosed. 
5-shot detachable box 


magazine. 







Price 


al Model 23-B. 

Chambered for .25-20 

cartridges. A full-size, bolt-action arm. Has 

one-piece Walnut stock, smooth operating 
action, and extremel- accurate barrel. 

Price $22.50 


Model 23-C€. Chambered for .32-20 
cartridges. Similar in other specifications 
to the 23-B. . Price $22.50 
Use Savage Ammunition 
Get the big new Savage Catalogue! 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utica, N. Y. - 


Kk Sees ee ee eee SS eee ee ee ee Se ~ 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, 
Utica, N. Y. Depr.14l. 


Gentlemen: Without charge, send me the big, 
new complete Savage Catalog. 


Name 





Street 
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“It was planned as an innovation to 
use green as the color for all Klean- 
bore shells, so that they may be identi- 
fied at all times. Some Kleanbore shells, 


however, will appear in the familiar 
Kemington ‘red’ dress, because Reming- 


ton has been preparing for months now 
to load all shells with the new Klean- 
bore primer; consequently, millions of 
the red shells have been used by sports- 
men everywhere without their knowing 
that the shells were actually Kleanbore. 
However, it will be but a short time 
before all Kleanbore shells will be green 
in color. 


S¢6TN THE development of a priming mix- 
ture for shot shells, many complicated 
problems faced the Remington ballistic 
engineers and chemists, and several years 
of intensive research and expcrimenta- 
tion were necessary before the problem 
was solved. The goal, of course, was the 
perfection of a new priming mixture 
which, magically, would eliminate for 
all time danger of rust, corrosion, and 
pitting in the gun barrel, which of course 
would automatically increase the effi- 
ciency of the gun and ammunition, result- 
ing in greater uniformity of both pat- 
terns and penetration. There is no doubt 
that the smoothness of the bore of a 
shotgun has considerable influence on the 
delivery of the shot charge in a uniform 
manner. If the bore of the gun is clean 
and free from pitting, the shot will travel 
through the bore smoothly and uniform- 
ly, reaching its destination in the same 
manner. Experiments have proved that 
when shot is not perfectly round it will 
not fly true to the mark. Shot that was 
quite perfect when loaded into the shells 
was found to be slightly deformed after 
being shot through a pitted barrel and 
later recovered for examination. This 
shooting was done in cylinder bore barrels. 
“Kleanbore shells will eliminate all 
pitting in the barrel, otherwise known as 
erosion, which will insure the delivery 
of the shot charge without deformation. 
Perfection of the Kleanbore priming mix- 
ture is, of course, responsible for pro- 
tecting the barrel against erosion or pit- 
ting. However, it must not be taken for 
granted that the Kleanbore primer is a 
cure-all, and that certain practices will 
not have to be followed in the care of 
the gun. Under ordinary climatic con- 
ditions, Kleanbore shells may be used in 
a shotgun without danger- of the barrel 
rusting or pitting, if it is not cleaned. 
Moreover, at no time after using Klean- 
bore shells is it necessary to clean the 
barrel, but under certain conditions of 
high temperature and high humidity, 
such as will be found in the tropics, 
Philippines, and Panama, the bore should 
be given a slight swabbing of oil, merely 
as a precaution. This is especially de- 
sirable if the gun is to be laid away for 
an extended period. Here it is necessary 
to make a distinction between ‘clean- 
ing’ and simply oiling. It is not 
recommended that the barrel be cleaned, 
but oil will protect it from climatic 
extremes. 


66TN CONNECTION with the develop- 

ment of Kleanbore shells, it is inter- 
esting to observe that during the experi- 
mental work covering a period of several 
years, many thousands of shells were fired, 
thousands of primers were ‘drop-tested,’ and 
a number of shotgun barrels were utilized 
in order to prove the dependability of the 
priming mixture from the standpoint of 
sensitiveness, ignition, and uniformity. 
To maintain the standard of velocity 
established by the Remingtons in the 
past, applying to the Remington game 
loads, special powders had to be de- 
veloped in order to obtain the desired 
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results. It is only natural to expect im- 
provements to take place as the result of 
these intensive experiments, and the new 
Kleanbore Simplified Game Loads have 
the superiority of snappy ignition, clean- 
er burning powders, more uniform bar- 
rel time, with uniform and more dense 
patterns. These combined with the spe- 
cial features, the noncorrosive properties, 
lead Remington to offer this new prod- 
uct in the confidence that in doing so 
sportsmen are assurea the maximum re- 
sults, to be obtained only from a thor- 
oughly dependable, efficient, and up-to- 
date product. 

“The Kleanbore Nitro Express shell 
will be furnished in 10, 12, 16, and 20 


gauge. This will also include the buck- 
shot load in these gauges. The New 


Kleanbore Simplified Game Loads and 
Shur Shot Shells will also be supplied 
in 12, 16, and 20 gauge. The Arrow Ex- 
press Lacquered and Wetproof in 12 
gauge, trap loads, and skeet will also 
be Kleanbore. The .410 Nitro Ex- 
press has been Kleanbore for some 
time.” 

I have mentioned that the Remington 
light game loads were found in 2!4-inch 
cases, and I didn’t like that. It happens 
that I keep in pretty close touch with the 
gunmakers, and I know the bane of their 
lives is not knowing what cartridge is 
to go into their barrels. They agree to 
cut an 80 per cent barrel for somebody, 
maybe; possibly they succeed nicely at 
the factory, only to learn that the owner 
has placed a shell in that gun to test it 
with, that wouldn’t make 80 per cent 
for St. Nick. Now, if on top of that 
they chamber for a standard length of 
case, 234-inch in 20 bore, and then have 
to contend with shorter cases in that 
gauge, the matter becomes more _ pro- 
nounced. Therefore, I regret that the 
Remingtons didn’t load all th ir Klean- 
bore output in just one length of case 
for each gauge. 


OWEVER, in justice to the Reming- 

tons, I’ll have to admit that the 2%- 
inch loads worked very well in a Reming- 
ton automatic. I took both cases out to the 
range, confident that the longer shell 
would show the closer pattern. The long 
case did shoot closer, 714 shot, ounce in 
one load, 7% ounce in the cther, but the 
short case, considerably to my surprise, 
shot the evener pattern. The pattern of 
the short case was rounder and more 
evenly distributed—the long case show- 
ing a tendency to center, and a slight 
tendency to “group” the shot. I con- 
cluded that the reduced pressure, and 
possibly the lowered velocity of the light 
load, furthered good pattern, quite mak- 
ing up for whatever ill effect the short 
case might develop. Hence, I had to 
accept the conclusion, for light loads, 
for upland shooting, the 2'%-inch case 
works out all right in a gun chambered 
for 234-inch. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, the 
conviction remains that all 20 bore shells 
ought to be 234 inches long, that all 16 
bore shells ought to be standard and 
just one length, that all 12 bore shells 
should be 234 inches and no other length 
(this with the exception of the over- 
bored and Magnum 12s), and all 10 bore 
cartridges should’ be in 2%-inch cases. 
This being done and velocities fairly stand- 


ardized also, we could place the blame’ 


on the gunmaker when his weapon didn’t 
shoot to our order. 

The Remington Kleanbore rifle car- 
tridges marked the ending of several dec- 
ades of rifle cartridge building. The old 


rifle ammunition was good, the new Klean- 
bore better, far better in some respects. 
Other factories were quick to follow the 
Remington lead, and shortly we will have 





nothing but noncorrosive ammunition on 
the market. It will be the same with shot- 
gun ammunition. There is not a doubt 
in the world but every maker of shotgun 
ammunition is now at work on this prob- 
lem of a rustless primer. One year or 
two years, or possibly in a much shorter 
time, and we will find all shotgun shells 
contain noncorrosive primers. In any 
event, the Remingtons can not be deprived 
of the credit of showing the way. Nobody 
need worry about it unless it is the gun- 
maker—his guns never will wear out. 


A Home-Brewed Theory 


DITOR :—After receiving your most 

interesting letter, 1 beg to take the 
privilege of writing you again, relative to 
shotguns. I seem to dote on shotguns more 
than anything else in the sporting arms. It 
seems that there is more skill, alertness, 
and otherwise “fun” in handling a shotgun 
—I mean shooting game as it should be 
shot, namely, in the air, or running. It 
takes more or less a degree of the fine old 
art to shoot a shotgun. 

In relation to the game to be hunted 
with the shotgun, some sportsmen prefer 
the duck, some the quail, and some all 
kinds. I personally like to hunt the duck, 
although I’m not as adept at the game as 
some more skilled shooter. 

The object of this letter is to give you 
my views on shot and shot size. Now the 
relative run of sizes has something more 
or less in common with the game. We 
realize that to the fullest extent. For 
every kind of game, or I should say birds 
and fowl, there is a specific size of shot 
with which to kill this game, but did you 
ever shoot ducks with No. 7% shot? Did 
you ever sho t with any degree of con- 
fidence at a streaming pheasant with No. 
8 shot? Try it once; you will be sur- 
prised at the game you'll get. I am only 
acquainted with the duck shooting, hav- 
ing never shot a pheasant, but, if one 
will work, the other undoubtedly would. 
Of course, the range has something 
important to do with this kind of 
shooting, but nevertheless, it works— 
with me. 


AM, in some degree, partial to the 

smaller shot, for the reason that I hold 
its theories exactly the same as I do rifle 
bullets. Now, for instance, you shoot a 
.30 rifle with the 1906 bullet. It takes just 
as much pressure in the sense of “pushing” 
to get this bullet out of the barrel as it 
does the .270, but it does not have as much 
speed after getting into space as the latter. 
Therefore, I think that will apply to the 
shot in the shotgun barrel, but that the 
smaller shot will go faster after having 
released itself from the barrel than the 
larger shot, even though there is a more 
compact group in the bunch. It is the same 
size as the large load, it has smaller shot 
when examined; therefore, my theory 1s 
that the small shot will travel faster, after 
all. I do not say that this same small load 
will travel as far, for it will not, but as 
far as it goes, to my thinking, it will tend 
to take some 18 to 20 inches from the 
initial lead on the duck. This comes in 
fine for quick shooting at close, fast-flying 
birds. You don’t have to lead them so much 
in order to make a hit. 

Now, I may be wrong in all these 
terms, but that is exactly why I’m writing 
to you; I want to be right, and also to 
know whether this theory will stand with 
any kind of bird shooting. Of course, the 
quail must always be shot with small shot, 
and so on down the line, even rabbits with 
No. 4 shot, excluding cottontail rabbits, 
which I like to shoot with 7%. 

Tex. B. E. Loupper. 




















ShotéunQueries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. rite separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 





The New ‘ACE* by COLT— 
.22 Caliber Automatic Pistol 


2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address | 


plainly. 
Automatic May Be Wisest Choice 


Editor:—I am going to buy a new gun this 


fall, but have trouble getting one to fit me. 


I am using a gun with 2%-inch drop, a Rem- 


ington automatic. I am fast with a gun, get- 


ting my shot in ahead of the others hunting with 
me. I shoot looking at the bird and not at the | 


gun. But I tried throwing my gun on a mark 
and then sighting, and I find that I see the barrel 
about 2 inches back of the front sight. I think I 
need more drop at the heel of the stock. 

Now a double gun fits me much better with 
standard drop. I intend to get a 12 gauge for 
all-around shooting. Most of our shooting is on 
ducks and ringnecks. Would you advise a 
double, a pump, or an automatic? What do you 
think about the drop I should have? And how 
about the barrel, 30 or 32 inches? I also have 
a Remington pump, but am thinking about get- 
ting a Browning 12.—J. P. Hanlin, Iowa. 


Answer:—All my guns are as you describe; 
they look too straight, when sighted deliberately. 
But I shoot as you do, without seeing the gun, 
and unconsciously hold low, which I do not doubt 
is the case with you. If you get a gun with a 
crooked stock, and you do not change your pres- 
ent style of shooting, you are going to throw the 
charge under. My guns have a 2-inch drop and 
yours appear to have plenty to me. 

I’d take the automatic, for your style of shoot- 
ing, so that when you miss you can shoot again 
pretty pronto. However, the double is a nice 
gun, if you get one just right—2%4x14x14y%, 
cheekpiece, beaver-tail fore end, single trigger. 
Next gun for my use would be a pump gun with 





solid raised rib. Those guns are more accurately | 


sighted, either in pump or in automatic, than the 
guns with plain, round barrel. They shoot a little 
lower, too, and hence the straight stock for me, 
for you maybe not so straight. The 30-inch bar- 
rel is right, except for trap shooting.C. A. 


The Best Gun for Quail 
Editor:—I would like to have your opinion re- 
garding the desirability, or rather the efficiency, 
of the improved cylinder bore barrel, 26-inch 
length, in the 20 gauge, for use on quail. The 


shooting that I plan to do with this gun will | 
necessarily be done at close range, for all of the | 


bird hunting in the northern section of Louisiana 
is brush shooting. 


I read an answer of yours given to a fellow in | 
Colorado and published in the September issue of | 


Outpoor Lire. You failed, however, to answer 
the point that I was interested in, viz., the effi- 
ciency of this little gun (the new Remington 20 
gauge automatic) in the 26-inch cylinder bore for 
use on quail exclusively. —H. T. Elder, La. 


Answer:—That is precisely the barrel I mean 
to use myself on quail, in a 20 bore automatic, 
so you won’t be any worse off than I shall be. 
Don’t know anything better for short range quail 
shooting. I am going to use that cylinder barrel, 
as it comes from the factory, and wouldn’t have a 
longer barrel. If I’d had my choice that 26-inch 
barrel would have been an improved cylinder, but 
the Remingtons pin their faith to a straight cylin- 
der, and it should be right, up to 25 yards any- 
how, and easy to hit with. If I find that I am 
i sing birds that are hit, I’ll have that barrel 
bored improved cylinder yet, but it ought to work 
Just as it is—C. A. 


Automatic Shoots as Hard as Any Other Gun 

Editor:—Does a Browning or Remington 
automatic shotgun, 12 gauge, shoot as hard as a 
Remington 12 gauge pump gun, both using the 
same loads? What kind of barrel would you 
Suggest for shooting quail from 15 to 35 yards? 
—C. R. Ashmead, Okla. 


Answer:—They tell me, all the cartridge fac- 
tories, that the automatic shoots just as hard as 
any other gun with a similar load and like 
length of barrel. 

For short range quail shooting, get an im- 
Proved cylinder barrel. If the factory won’t bore 
a barrel like that, then a straight cylinder will 
do.—C, A. 








COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 



















The“ACE” has been designed as a companion arm for the.45 Auto- 
matic Pistol— making possible economical target practice with 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge for service men, members of 
the National Guard, Reserve Officers and individual 
shooters of the heavier caliber Colt Automatic 
Pistols. The finest and most accurate 
heavy type caliber .22 Automatic 
Pistol ever produced — with full 
target features, adjustable 
rear sight, super-preci- 
sioned barrel and 
hand-finished 
action. 


Built on 
the same 
frame as the 


Govt. Model .45 


The “ACE” represents a new 
triumph by Colt— produced 

to meet the demand for a 
caliber .22 Automatic Pistol 
built on exactly the same frame 
as the famous caliber .45 Govern- 
ment Model, It is fully equipped 
with Colt safety features. 95 years 
of manufacturing skill and ex- 
perience have been concentrat- 
ed in the new“ ACE”’—a product 
worthy of the name Colt. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Caliber: .22 Long Rifle. Length 
Overall: 84% inches. Length of 
Barrel: 4% inches. Weight: 36 
ounces. Finish: Full Blued. 


Write for complete Catalog 
No. 43 showing all models 


MFG. CO. 
FIRE ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Phil. B. Bekeart, Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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..$ The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 











The best selling single trap gun; a winner of 
many championships. J Also a $16.00 hammerless 
single—Doubles for $28.25 and $60.00. 


“Who Ever Saw a Broken Lefever?” 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., Box 14, ITHACA, N.Y. 








POPULAR PRICED TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
BAUSCH & LOMB se LENSES 








a 77 oe 
-_ Bee —— Complete ready to 


mount, $20 





ing scope in U.S. Army and Navy. Optical 
system by Bausch and Lomb provides bril- 
liant, even, illumination. Closely adjust- 
able mounts. Three power. Complete 
with all parts for mounting, $20. f. 0. b. 
factory. Send for free folder. 


Become an expert with the Lyman 438 
Telescopic Sight. Target stands out clearly 
and eye strain is lessened. This Scope 
offers the shooter the best possible scope 
value at a popular price, designed and pro- 
duced with the same precision as the sight- 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


2 na 
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Winchester’s One-Timers 
By Donegan Wiggins 


T WAS away back when the buffalo 

was not extinct, the Indians were a 

problem indeed, and black powder, 
bacon, and backbone were still the great 
American agents of civilization, that it 
occurred. 

By that word “occurred” I refer to John 
Browning’s rifle, of which I sing. And 
from the old-timer who used it on bear and 
blacktails, to the sharks who used its 
youthful offspring on paper targets, and do 
still, all shooters agree that no better single 
shot rifle was made for rugged use. Some 
later editions have dropped in on us, imita- 
tions of that sturdy weapon, but none ever 
reached the peak of perfection of John’s 
brain child, the Winchester single shot 
rifle. 

As to where and how the idea took root, 
I’ve never been able to discover. A look 
at the Sharp of buffalo days, and the Win- 
chester repeater of that time, will be apt 
to suggest things to a gun crank. The 
heavy and sturdy breechblock and extrac- 
tor, operated by the under lever, seem to 
have come direct from the old rifle that 
did so much to diminish the shaggy ones, 
while the centrally hung hammer seems to 
smack of the Winchester of the early 
models. 

Anyway, John made it, doing the forg- 
ing of actions in the shop there at Ogden, 
and buying his barrels, bored, rifled, and 
chambered, but without sight or extractor 
cuts, from the Remington factory at Ilion, 
N. Y. My authority for the above is the 
late John W. Cowan of Yoncalla, Ore., the 
maker of such Haines Model revolvers as 
ever saw the light of day. 

The arms were stocked, fitted, and 
sighted by the Browning boys, and soon 
won their laurels in local circles. Both 
specimens I have seen, one of which I am 
fortunate enough to own, have long, heavy 
octavon barrels, open sights, and stocks ap- 
parently designed for the sturdy breed that 
tamed the great American desert in the 
long ago. The first patent seems to have 
been about 1878, although I can’t now lay 
my hands on the rifle to prove this date, 


-22 Winchester, light model. Bottom: 


Top: Winchester .32-40. Next to top: Winchester musket, .22 L. R. Next to bottom: 
.32-40, half octagon 22-inch barrel, and stock 


the gun being on exhibition in another city. 
The story goes that about 350 of the 
rifles were made as described above. You 
will find a few scattered widely about the 
West today, but only a few survive. 


HE story is that Oliver Winchester, the 
man who seems to have perfected the 
repeating rifle to the point where one could 
really rely upon its action and staying 
qualities, made a trip out to California to 
see if the stories about its climate were 
really correct. Having satisfied himself as 
to their complete accuracy, he started back 
to the city in the Nutmeg state, where he 
specialized on accuracy of another sort. 
For some reason he tarried at Ogden, 
and, while swapping gun yarns and hunt- 
ing stories around the local gun dealer’s 








stove, was told of a local youth who was 
making some darned fine rifles out near 
there; somehow, the local chap was taking 
all the turkeys home from the matches 
about the country. This merited investiga- 
tion, thought Oliver, and he was a man 
who tarried not in good works. 

He went to a turkey match where John 
was showing his stuff. Oliver saw and 
listened, taking close note of the scores 
shot and the excellent functioning of the 
rew rifle. And when he journeyed east 
aguin, he had all the rights to make the 
Browning rifles, and an association of in- 
ventor and manufacturer was cemented 





remodeled by the author (who says, ‘‘and it fits, too’’) 
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The Phil Holmes Special, caliber .22W R. F. 


that lasted until the Grim Reaper swung 
too closely. 

The new form was called the Winchester 
“Single Shot,” and, as such, won fame at 
once among riflemen who cared little 
for the repeater, but loved fine lines, a 
sure action, and the sort of accuracy 
— has always characterized New Haven 
rifles. 

The Winchester differed in appearance 
from the original Browning to some ex- 
tent. The finger lever had a graceful 
sweep at the rear, in place of lying flat 
against the lower tang. The barrels were 
not so long nor heavy in the original arms, 
and the finish and material seem a bit 
better. But the action was the reliable 
one that the Browning boys forged in their 
little shop out in the hills of Deseret. 

I am of the belief that the single shot 
Winchester was furnished in more varieties 
than any arm of which I know, as a factory 
product. Stocks of all sorts, from carbine 
to Schuetzen, and of all sorts of woods, 
with checking, drop, or finish; barrels of 
about all conceivable lengths and weights, 
from the light No. 1 for the .22 caliber, to 
the No. 5 for the heaviest loads made, 
which by the way ran the gamut from the 
.22 short to the .577 Eley Express, and 
about any load you thought of between. 





The Schuetzen arms, particularly, were 
things of beauty indeed: A long, heavy 
barrel with the hooded front wind gauge 
sight, a spirit level in the rear slot, and 
a palm rest below it; set triggers and a 
‘hand-tuned action, a Vernier tang sight, 
and the sort of stock that cranks raved 
o'er in those days, with the big prong butt. 
Fellow riflemen, those were rifles. 

The heavy frame was later beveled, and 
in the later rifles of .22 caliber, and even 
some of more power, the high supporting 
sides of the receiver were cut away to 
facilitate loading. These actions are not 
recommended for very snappy loads, but 
stand up perfectly under the ones they were 
designed for, in so far as I have ever 
learned. 

The single shot seems to have been the 
first high power that Winchesters ever 
produced, the first having been advertised 
for the .30-30 and .30-40 in 1895. A nickel- 
steel barrel and smaller firing pin® seem to 
have been substituted for the older type 
of material and striking tool. 

And right here I'll give a free tip to you 
who have one of these rifles that misfire 
with Government primers; remove the ac- 
tion by withdrawing the traverse pin hold- 
ing the lever, first backing out the pin- 
retaining screw, and dropping the breech- 
block out. Then remove the firing pin by 
backing up its retaining screw, and with a 


‘fine rat-tail file cut away the metal of the 


firing pin, leaving just a. thin tit, about 
in diameter the same as the striker of the 
Krag or Springfield, in the exact center of 
the pin. Replace the action, and you will 
be apt to get perfect ignition of any sort of 
primers, if you have been sure that the 
mainspring, in its place under the barrel, 
is screwed into place solidly. 

The single shot had possibly the most 

















powerful extraction device on any modern 
rifle, being, as it was, practically that of 


the Sharp. Many times I’ve had to use 
my boot heel on the shank of the finger 
lever to remove a swollen case, for I load 
’em heavy. ; : ei 

Speaking of reloading, I think this is 
one of the best rifles I know of, for which 
to put your ammunition together. I speak 
particularly of the .32-40, that old, reliable 
stand-by of the target shot. While I haven't 
a Schuetzen rifle by any means, by loading 
the bullet, unsized but well lubricated, in 
front of a proper charge of No. 80 and a 
Service primer, and with only two bands 
of the bullet in the shell muzzle, I force 
the bullet into the rifling, and it seems 
to make even the worst-looking barrel I 
ever saw in this caliber shoot better than 
I can aim them. 


HE worst feature of the action was the 

trigger mechanism. Just why so many 
parts were used I was never able to de- 
termine. I can’t say that pull was any 
easier, nor the lock time any faster, than 
a Model 73 Winchester rifle, from which 
I firmly believe John borrowed the idea of 
a centrally hung hammer. 

In cold weather, when heavily oiled, this 
mechanism would freeze up like a miser’s 
heart, and I’ve heard of men having to 
build a fire and thaw out the action ere 
the trigger would operate. It was far be- 
hind the balance of that fine action in its 
quality, I still maintain. 

In the later years of its life, the smaller 
calibers came into favor. I well recall the 
rifle a trapper of eastern Oregon had built 
to special order, and never returned to 
claim; a beautiful stock, pistol grip, of 
course, and a heavy, round nickel-steel bar- 
rel of .25-25 caliber and 15 inches in length. 
He had the correct ideas as to a portable 
rifle, but that short barrel got me. I'll bet 
there was no flip or vibration when that 
rifle was fired. I’ve always wondered where 
that chap got his gun knowledge. And 
why he never returned for the rifle he paid 
for. 

Gradually the list of calibers and dif- 
ferent finishes was reduced; the big- 
calibered black powder rifles were no 
longer in demand, and at last the demand 





Left to right: .22 rim fire, light action; 


.32-40 heavy action; .45 Sharp's rifle. 


Showing the difference in strength of 
breech action between light and heavy 
caliber models 





was practically all for the musket in .22 
rim fire. I recall that the last lot of these 
rifles to be sent out was being assembled 
as I was being conducted through the fac- 
tory in 1926, that being a lot of muskets in 
.22 caliber for the Government. 

Some of the factory men, particularly the 
older men who had known the famous rifle 
in its palmy days, seemed affected by this 
event about like Ol’ Man Wiggins was. 
They seemed to feel that a trusted friend 
was passing. For if ever a beautiful and 
reliable arm was made, it was that same 
single shot Winchester. 


AS TO its speed of fire, I can’t say; I 
can’t seem to get five shots from my 
pet sawed-off .32-40 in less than ten seconds, 
and, even so, I have to hold the four extra 
between my fingers. Not very fast; possibly 
the Martini may be able to beat that time 
a whole lot in the hands of the man*who 
likes one. 

But for the man who loved fine lines and 
sweet action, who was in the habit of plant- 
ing the bullet where he wanted it to go 
at the first trial, and who wanted to handle 
loads that the repeater was not constructed 
for, I can’t recall the superior of that old 
Winchester. I never heard of an action 
giving way, even under heavy charges; it 
put ’em in and jerked ’em out again. It had 
the weight and “feel” that seemed to hold 
its position and keep that front bead on the 
mark in some uncanny manner. 
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Today the target cranks seem to be | 


getting the fever for the old pet again. 


I note some mighty fine refinished and re- | 


barreled jobs on the shelf where Phil 
Holmes keeps his pets when I get into his 


Portland shop, and he takes every one I | 
can find kicking about the country for | 


him. Oh, yes, he restocks and rebarrels 
them, puts on a scope, and then the rifle 
cranks rave until they get the necessary 
“jack” to buy one from him, and won't be 
satisfied until then. 

I saw one of them in .30-40 caliber being 
finished up by Griffin & Howe for an ex- 
plorer who was going “back of Beyond” 


in Brazil; a friend found one, in company | 


with a grinning skull, behind a pile of 
rocks in Mexico; six stand about me as I 
write. 

And while another of John’s brain chil- 
dren wore corns on my hip a dozen years 
agone, and others sang sweetly to the gentle- 
men in field gray, still, with all these newer 
creations to feast the eyes upon, I can’t 
help but give my highest regard to that 
sturdy product of the little frontier gun 
shop; John Browning’s one-timer Win- 
chester. 


The .25-20 Abroad 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Being an old 

reader of your fine magazine, I found 
in the October number two articles con- 
cerning small caliber rifles, which had 
my greatest interest. These articles con- 
firmed my own experiences and I would 
like to add a few lines to them. 

The .22 on Game. Allyn H. Tedmon 
merits the greatest thanks for his cou- 
rageous writing against the use of the .22 
on game. It is simply a crime to shoot 
at living creatures with a .22, and I think 
that every honest shooter should raise 
his voice against this cruelty. 

Living before the war in Russia, where 
at this time the forests were filled with 
birds like hazel grouse, heath cock 
(Tetrao tetrix), mountain cock (Tetrao 
urogallus), etc., I had a lot of shooting. 
These birds are in the wintertime very 
shy, and it is not an easy task to get 
them with the shotgun; a light rifle is 
just the right thing. I tried nearly all 
the .22 rifles of this time on these birds, 


Stevens“*.22's” have veen 
m™ “Favorites” for “Crack 

Shots”, both seniors and 
@ “Juniors” in the field and 
on the range. Their 
accuracy, durability and 
fair price have remained unchallenged for 
67 years. 
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Seven Guns in One 


You can be prepared for all types of 
shooting by the simple addition of a 
Cutts Compensator to the barrel of 
your shotgun. Seven different pattern 
control tubes that may be detached or 
removed in a few 
seconds, transform 
the single barrel into 
seven different bar- 
rels. You will not 
only enjoy the most 
successful game, 
skeet or trapshooting 
you have _ experi- 
enced, but will also 
appreciate the great- 
ly lessened recoil. 
Set includes » Com- 
pensator, 10 D ivory 
sight, 2 tubes, 
wrench and brush. 
Complete outfit con- 
sists of a Compensator and one 
tube on the gun, six tubes 
packed in a neat wooden case, 
with wrench and cleaning brush. 
For 12 gauge single barrel, sin- 
gle shot, repeating or autoload- 
ing. Also .30 cal. bolt action 
and take down rifles. Write for 
free illustrated folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn, 
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with the most disastrous results. I had 
only a few clean kills, when by pure 
chance the bullet struck the head or the 
heart, but in most cases I could not even 
recognize if I had hit my bird or not. 
I blamed these bad results to my bad 
shooting. At last my gamekeeper made 
out the lack of power of my rifle. He 
often found dead birds in the woods 
where I had been shooting. The careful 
examination of the birds showed that 
they were fairly hit with my bullets and 
severely wounded, but had strength 
enough to fly a few hundred yards away, 
and to die in misery, by loss of blood or 
weakness. I got so disgusted that since 
then I never have gone shooting with a 
.22. At the same time there came out 
the Savage .22 H. P., and I naturally 
fell upon it. The results with this car- 
tridge were no better. The full-jacketed 
bullet passed through the birds without 
killing them instantly, while if I shot 
the half-jacketed bullet there didn’t re- 
main very much for the table. 


Ned LAST I owned a .25-20 Winchester 
4% single shot, just the rifle Col. Town- 
send Whelen is writing about in his arti- 
cle. 

The Friendly Little .25 Caliber Rifle. 
I had it adapted with a Lyman rear sight, 
adjusted by a good gunsmith, and then 
things became all right. The little 86- 
grain bullet had shocking power enough 
to knock down the birds mentioned, and 
there were no more doubtful shots for 
me—clean kills or clean misses. The 
heavy barrel helped very much in steady 
holding, and I improved also my shoot- 
ing qualities. I reloaded the caitridges 
myself with the help of an Ideal tool, 
and with this ammunition the rifle was so 
accurate that I seldom missed a heath 
cock at 150 yards. I had the greatest 
sport and got so accustomed to the little 
weapon that I did all my winter shooting 
with it, leaying at home my shotguns. 
In fact, it was the finest rifle I ever 
owned in my life. When the time of the 
bolsheviks came and all firearms had to 
be delivered under the menace of being 
shot on the spot, I delivered my valuable 
English shotguns without affliction, but 
I hid my beloved little .25-20, risking my 
life. And when at last it was :mpossible 
to hide it longer. I went out one dark 
night and threw the rifle into the Neva. 
You will now understand why I am so 
interested in the article by Col. Townsend 
Whelen. In his favorite .25-20 I rec- 
ognize my old friend of so many happy 
shooting days, gone long ago. 

I can not understand why many Ameri- 
can specialists disapprove of the .25-20. 
I think it is simply a matter of fashion. 
If the rifle is carefully cleaned after 
shooting, the barrel will last just as long 
as any other caliber. I have shot with 
my rifle more than 1,500 shots, and the 
barrel had no spots in the rifling. 

Since this time I have had in my hands 
several repeating .25-20 rifles, but none of 
them gave me the sure feeling of my old 
single shot. To me they are all clumsy, 
poorly balanced weapons. 

I think it wouldn’t cost very much to 
the Winchester Company to bring out a 
new .25-20 single shot, perhaps with a 
better stock than the old model had. 
Such a rifle would surely meet with the 
demand of many shooters. 

Esthonia. ARTHUR THOMPSON. 
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An Unusual Kentucky Rifle 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The rifle 

shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph was added to the writer’s collec- 
tion a short time ago, and possesses sev- 
eral features which make it a rather un- 
usual specimen. Until recently, it was 
in the possession of a resident of Sevier 
County, Tenn., who could give no more 
of its history than that it had been in 
his family for several generations. 

The first outstanding feature of the 
rifle is the size and weight, it being only 
47 inches long and weighing only 5 
pounds, in contrast to the usual extreme- 
ly long and heavy rifle of this type. The 
patch and grease box in the stock is so 
well fitted into the wood that the joint 
can scarcely be felt. The trigger guard 
is made in two pieces and brazed togeth- 
er “just back of the triggers. which are 
of the double set variety, and very light 
and snappy in release. The rear sight 
is iron, adjustable for elevation by means 
of a screw, and with a very shallow 
notch, while the front sight is silver, 
brazed to a brass stud which is set 
into a notch in the barrel. 

The barrel is octagonal, hand-forged, 
bored, and rifled with seven shallow 
grooves. It is now 31 inches long, but 
has apparently been shortened by cutting 
off about 3 inches at the breech, as there 
is a notch for the rear sight, this dis- 
tance to the rear of its present position. 
This was probably caused by an acci- 
dental bulging of the breech, or by the 
blowing out of the breech screw plug. 
The ramrod is of hickory and is held 
by a brass ferrule near the muzzle, and 
is seated in a brass socket at the balance. 
There are no names or other identifying 
marks whatever on the rifle. 

The bore measures a little over 44% 
of an inch, and the rifle targets extreme- 
ly well with a 60-grain bullet and 30 
grains of FFG black powder. 

With the rifle, the writer was fortu- 
nately able to secure the original bullet 
mold, handmade of course, the powder- 
horn, and a box of the old style English 
percussion caps, marked ELEY, LON- 
DON, together with the pouch. The horn 
is scraped so thin that the powder may 
be seen within when held to the light. 

The rifle is evidently a product of an 
artist in the gun-making business, its 
slim, graceful lines and marvelous bal- 
ance marking it as a very unusual ex- 
ample of the famous Kentucky rifle. 

Tenn. STUART STAIR. 


A Collapsible Target Frame 
By H. G. Enterline 


VER since I took up pistol shooting, 

I have been suffering from the lack 
of range facilities. To be sure, I have a 
50-yard pistol range at my home, and I 
occasionally get the use of an armory 
gallery; but in my constant moving about. 
these have not been available—much to 
the neglect of regular practice. 

The small 20-yard pistol targets pre- 
sent no difficulty. They can be thumb- 
tacked almost anywhere with the assur- 
ance that they will stay put. But I have 
found to my disgust that a 50-yard tar- 
get will not stay put, except under the 
most ideal conditions. Almost invariably 


Mr. Stair’s Kentucky rifle, unusual in being so short and light and so well made 





The target frame, collapsed 


a breath of wind will tear it loose, or an 
uneven surface will cause shadows on 
the target, much to my annoyance. Per- 
haps I should have been satisfied with 
the use of the 20-yard targets when away 
from the home range, but that neces- 
sitated the changing of sights; and, then, 
I do not get the same satisfaction from 
shooting at 20 yards as I do on a 50- 
yard range. Hence the invention of 
a collapsible target frame that will 
satisfactorily hold the 50-yard pistol 
target. 

The accompanying photographs are 
self-explanatory, I presume, but a few 
dimensions will further clarify them. 


The main support measures 40x2x'/ inch, 





The target frame, extended 


pointed at one end and shod with a steel 
tip. To this support are hinged two hori- 
zontal strips, 30x34x34 inch. They are 
hinged, one to the top, and the other 9 
inches from the bottom, of the main sup- 
port, in such a way that the one folds 
over the other. To the main support 
is attached also a window shade roller 
cut down to a length of 30 inches. To 
this roller is tacked a sheet of muslin, 
30x30 inches, on which the target 1s 
pasted. Small loops, sewed to the two 
corners of the extended end of the can- 
vas, are slipped over the heads of small 
screws on the ends of the horizontal 
strips when the frame is set up. A piece 
of stiff wire sewed into the extended 
edge of the canvas keeps the target 
stretched. 

This portable frame is now an essell- 
tial accessory to my car. When away 
from home on business, on a picnic, or on 
a fishing trip, I now can keep in practice 






















with practically the same conveniences of 
the home range. 
The frame has 
First, it is somewhat low, but necessarily 
so in order to conserve space in storage. 
This can be remedied by placing it on 


two disadvantages: 


the side of a hill. If the hill is not 
available, a low aiming point must be 
tolerated. Second, it is fragile—to the 
extent that a bullet striking the frame 
itself will shatter it. I am taking that 
chance, however; but when used in a 
match recently, several of the shots came 
dangerously close. 


What Makes a Bullet Kill? 


S IT velocity, energy, caliber, weight of 

missile, upset, penetration, or a combina- 
tion of all of these? Bullets have a queer 
way of behaving. Take a high speed, light 
bullet like the .250 Savage; shoot a small 
beast weighing 20 pounds with it and the 
bullet will go all to pieces, and so will the 
small beast. Shoot that bullet at a steel 
plate and it won’t go to pieces, but if the 
plate is not too thick will make a neat round 
hole and travel on. Shoot that bullet at 
the lean, hard shoulder of a lion and they 
tell me it will not go to pieces and the 
soft point will penetrate about as deeply 
as the full jacket. Shoot a buck in the 
shoulder and maybe the bullet will explode 
and maybe it will not, but hit him in the 
soft abdominal cavity and no particle of 
that missile will be found as large as a No. 
2 shot. Now and then the Savage 87-grain 
will pass right through a deer, making a 
small hole where it passes out, but this 
never happens when the missile strikes soft 
tissue. 

Will somebody tell me why a rifle bullet 
explodes and flies to flinders on the softest 
substance and remains intact on the hardest 
substance? Three times in five the Sav- 
age .250 will kill a deer in its tracks, too 
dead to kick, and three times in five a 
Springfield 220-grain will permit a deer to 
run some distance before he falls. Will 
somebody tell me the reason? I think I 
know, but would like to put my readers 
to thinking. If I cannot make somebody 
else think, what is the use of writing ?— 
Chas. Askins. 


KifleéPistol Queries 
answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





Choose the .300 Savage Model 1899 Rifle 

Editor:—I’m to be presented with a rifle, and 
I’m left with the ticklish job of choosing the 
Proper rifle in the proper caliber. 

I like the “hang” and general appearance of 
the Savage Model 99-G in the .300 caliber. I’ve 
been forced to change from right to left-hand 
Shooting due to an accident which prevents 
my right eye from focusing properly, so the 
bolt action rifles seem to be out of the question 
at the price range of the Savage line. I believe 
that I prefer the lever action in any event. 
Below are the questions, the answers to which will 
Probably solve the whole problem: 

1. Accuracy of various obtainable bullets 
(bronze pointed, soft nose, hollow point, or mush- 
room) over short, intermediate, and long ranges 
(30 to 250 yards). 

2. General suitability for practice shooting 
at ‘chucks and target from 50 to 250 yards, and 
actual shooting at deer, black bear, and moose 
at the same ranges. 

3. Suggested weights and types of bullets 
for the uses as outlined. 

4. Dependability of repeating mechanism in 
Weather ranging as low as 30 degrees below zero. 


5. Oil or varnish finish. Which is the bet- 
ter? 


6. Sheard gold bead front sight, Lyman No. | 


6 rear, and Marble’s flexible peep. Will all 
three line up so that both rears may be used 
separately or together with the front? 

7. At what range are Savage rifles of that 
caliber “sighted in’’? 

I'll greatly appreciate your comments on the 
questions and will value any suggestions you 
may make in regard to changes in the sights as 
noted. 

Do any of the calibers in which that particular 
rifle is furnished appeal to you more strongly 
than the .300 for the purposes outlined ?—Robert 
C. Blum, N. Y. 


Answer:—I have your letter of December 10. 
A Savage Model 1899 rifle in .300 Savage caliber 
and solid frame, when sighted with a Lyman rear 
sight with cup disc, and a blackened front sight, 
can be relied upon, in the hands of a first-class 


shot, to place all or nearly all its shots inside | 
a 4-inch circle at 100 yards, or an 8%-inch circle | 


at 200 yards, this with either the 150 or 180- 
grain ammunition. Some individual rifles will do 
a little better, some not quite so good. Some 
lots of ammunition will shoot a little more ac- 
curately, some not so well. But, on the whole, I 
think the above is a pretty good average that 
can be relied on. 

But you can not shoot at game with a cup 
disc in the rear sight, or with the front sight 
blackened, and game does not present a clearly 
defined aiming point like a bull’s-eye target. 
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Therefore, when one uses hunting sights (large | 


aperture and gold bead), he has a 
error of aim, and this will almost double the dis- 
persion, so that one will get perhaps 6 to 7- 
inch groups at 100 yards or 12 to 14-inch groups 
at 200 yards. This means that, in hunting, one 
can pretty well depend upon placing his shot 
within at least 7 inches of where he aims at 200 
yards, provided, of course, that his sights are 
correctly set for the 200 yards, and the range 
actually is 200 yards. I do not believe a greater 
error than this will be found at all satisfactory 
for big game shooting. We may, therefore, say 
that the .300 Savage Model 1899 solid frame 
will be satisfactory for big game shooting up to 
200 yards. 

A takedown rifle may at times give groups al- 
most as small as a solid frame rifle, but, as a 
rule, they will average half again as large; that 
is, about 6 inches at 100 yards, and 12 inches 


certain | 





at 200 yards, with target sights fired at a target. 


But this is not all. 


One time a takedown rifle | 


may group its shots so that the center of the | 


group is in the center of the bull’s-eye, and the 
next time, with the center of the group perhaps 
as much as 6 inches high or low, or to the 
right or left. This is not because the rifle does 


not go together the same each time, as much as | 


because the takedown introduces a relatively loose 
joint in the most vital part of the rifle, and thus 


the vibrations of the rifle before the bullet leaves | 


the muzzle are not constant, and the bullet leaves 


the muzzle at various points in various vibrations. | 


Thus, I do not recommend a_ takedown 
because I do not believe its accuracy can be 
counted on for big game for a much longer range 
than 100 yards. A good gunsmith can turn a 
takedown rifle into a solid frame, and thus im- 
prove its accuracy, by soldering the barrel into 
the receiver, but it is much better to order the 
rifle with solid frame. 

At woodchucks, a rifle is really sure only 
to that range at which one can be sure of plac- 
ing his shots in a 4-inch circle. With the solid 
frame rifle and hunting sights, this figures out 
about 75 yards. 

I think the above theory, based on actual 
target shooting, will be rather closely borne out 
by experience in the game fields. 


rifle, | 


| 
| 


The 150-grain ammunition should be used for 


woodchucks, deer, sheep, and caribou, and the 
180-grain ammunition for all larger game. The 
“Ideal Handbook” gives full information on 
hand loading this cartridge. Cartridge cases 
that have been fired in the rifle with full charges 
can not be used for reloading, because, due to 
the spring of the breech block, they stretch 
so much lengthwise that, if reloaded, they could 
not be gotten into the chamber—the breech block 
would not close on them. But new primed cases 
can be used, or cases which have been fired with 
reduced loads. 

Experience with the Model 1899 rifle in the 
Far North shows that it is dependable at all 
temperatures. In very cold weather, all oil 
should be wiped from the breech action, and 
powdered graphite used as a lubricant instead. 

An oil-finished stock loses some of its finish 
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when it becomes wet, but the finish can be in- 
stantly restored as good as new by rubbing in a 
little linseed oil on the palm of the hand. A 
varnish firiish looks fine when new, but it gets 
badly scratched up in a few days’ hunting, and 
then only a complete removal of all varnish, and 
revarnishing, will make it look well again. Var- 
nished stocks are only seen on the cheapest 
arms. All high-grade arms have the dull London 
oil finish. 

I strongly recommend against a Sheard gold 
bead front sight, because its bead is tapered to 
the rear. If you sight your rifle in on a dull 
day so that it is grouping its shots in the center 
of the bull’s-eye, then, when the sun is shining 
from the right, the right side only of the bead 
will light up, and, unless you take the greatest 
pains in aiming (which you don’t do in the ex- 
citement of hunting), your bullets will group 4 
to 6 inches to the left—away from the light. 
The opposite will, of course, pertain if the sun 
shines on the left side of the sight, and, if the 
sun is overhead, it causes one to shoot lower than 
on a cloudy day. Much the best front sight 
is a gold or ivery bead, with about 1/16 or 3/32- 
inch bead, in which the rear surface of the bead is 
perfectly flat and perpendicular to the eye. Such 
a bead lights up uniformly in all lights. 

I do not recommend the Lyman No. 6 rear 
sight. I strongly recommend the Lyman No. 
30% rear sight. It is very much the best for 
the Model 1899 rifle. To keep your rifle ac- 
curately sighted in at all times so that you will 
hit close to where you aim, you need accurate 
adjustments for both elevation and windage. Re- 
member that one lot of ammunition you buy may 
group exactly right with a given setting of 
the sights, and the next lot of exactly the same 
make and kind may group 4 inches higher, and 
3 inches to the right, or any other amount or 
direction with the same sighting. You should 
sight your rifle in again every time you change 
ammunition. We are talking about really fine and 
reliable shooting now. You can only absolutely 
count on the ammunition which comes out of a 
single wooden box of 1,000 rounds as being 
uniform. 

A folding leaf sight on the barrel is not objec- 
tionable, but is of very little use. But I should 
prefer a barrel that has no rear sight slot in 
it, because a barrel without slots is much more 
liable to be very accurate than a barrel which 
has slots. The unslotted barrel is stiffer and 
vibrates more evenly. 

I do not know at what range Savage rifles are 
sighted in, probably either 50 yards or 200 
yards. But such sighting means absolutely noth- 
ing. A rifle sighted in with absolute accuracy 
by an expert shot, to be absolutely correct for 
him, may, in the hands of another equally fine 
shot, group its shots as much as 6 inches away 
in any direction, shooting at 100 yards. This is 
because no two men’s eyes are alike, they do 
not aim the same, see the sights and target the 
same, hold the same, or squeeze the trigger the 
same. For fine shooting, no reliance can be 
placed on the factory sighting. Every shooter 
must sight his own rifle in for himself with 
each lot of ‘ammunition he uses, determine the 
zero in windage, and determine the elevation 
setting required for each range.—T. W. 


Down Hickory Alley 
(Continued from page 33) 


my way. Then again they might travel 
swiftly away from me through the 
woods. In the last-mentioned case I 
would in all probability fail to get a shot, 
for these animals travel swiftly in such 
instances. But luck was starting to smile 
on me early this time, for as I stood un- 
certainly, with the gun ready, I heard 
the squirrels strike in the leaves. They 
came in my direction. I could hear them 
racing through the dry leaves along old 
logs. Then from a patch of rattleroot 
they came into plain view—two lovely big 
fox squirrels, their golden-colored tails 
arched. 

As I sighted them they broke apart 
from their savage struggle, and one of 
them ran swiftly toward a big chestnut 
log that slanted upward to a dead stub. 
The other came swiftly dodging through 
the scattered woods plants toward the place 
where I stood. I aimed instantly at the 
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squirrel on the log, and fired. There was 
a split second of hesitancy, then I saw 
a golden streak bounding like a large 
house cat down the slope over rock and 
weed. It was the second fox squirrel, 
and he was really running as only a fox 
squirrel can run when on the ground in 
weeds and branches. 


NYONE who believes himself a good 
shot on running game must first try his 
luck on one of these animals before he 
can truthfully say that he has shot some- 
thing worthy of the most skilled of woods 
gunners. I question very — seriously 
whether there is another small game ani- 
mal or bird quite as difficult to bring 
to the game bag as a fox squirrel really 
alarmed and running from the gun on the 





My old 12-gauége squirrel gun and three 
of the four squirrels I bagged with it 


ground in the woods. But this time I was 
due for a double with the old Ithaca 12 
gauge squirrel gun—a double that I 
would chalk up as one of the season's 
red-letter events. Without sighting at all, 
just pointing at the swift, golden-colored 
impression darting and bounding among 
the dawn-patched weeds, I fired—two 
sharp, shattering reports that crashed 
themselves to deep silence. Then I re- 
loaded thoughtfully and pensively. Not 
a thing moved anywhere in this great 
stage of the wild. 

But no movement means little in this 
gunning. That must be remembered when 
you are shooting squirrels in our deep 
hard woods with log and brush and 
woods plants shadowing every conceiv- 
able crevice. The moment a fox squir- 
rel is fired upon when running over a log 
or down a branch in weedy woodland 
coverts, it bounces to the concealment of 
a tree if missed. There will be absolute- 
ly no sound in most instances. But if one 
has the ears of a fox and the eyes of a 
mink, he will, in most cases, see a phan- 
tom-like shadow go ‘stealing away, per- 
haps clear out of gunshot, down through 
the woods and the sun shadows for some 
den tree. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that squirrel 
hunting is a novice gunner’s sport. It is 
one of the most difficult gunning sports 
I have ever practiced with the shotgun. 
This, of course, is applicable to heavily 
shot-over regions, ‘and where the sports- 
man really expects to give the game a 
sporting chance. Very few of the shots 
are still ones in our woods. Nine-tenths 
of them are running shots, and a large 
part of them long, running shots. If one 
does get a still shot, it is on a squirrel 
that is feeding on mast, and then excel- 
lent stalking is a part of the game. How- 
ever, in hickory nut season, that is the 
late season hunting such as we were now 
practicing, the game will be found -feed- 
ing mostly on shellbark hickory, and very 


difficult to approach close enough to get 
a still shot. 


NCERTAINLY, I made my way first 

down to the place where I had shot at 
the squirrel running through the rattleroot 
plants. This one I was not completely 
sure about. While I knew that I was 
dead on the game when I fired, with a 
clear, golden impression over the rib of 
that ever-faithful old squirrel gun, still 
there were chances of the pattern of No. 
6s being spoiled by branch and weed. But 
there, silent on a bed of green ferns, at 
the side of a mossy old rock, I found the 
big, golden-colored squirrel. A dead shot 
had stopped it in its tracks—a shot I 
could remember, for I was certain that the 
first barrel had done the work on the one 
running along the old log. 

A pair of beauties. I admired them as 
I held them close together in a shaft of 
moted sunlight now pouring strongly 
down through the great branches of an 
old chestnut tree. A double on running 
squirrels is something that any gunner 
likes to recall long after the faint whis- 
perings of the dawn wind have ceased to 
sigh. I proudly bestowed them in the 
game pockets of the old shooting coat. 
Happy—I was that and more. This was 
indeed hunting such as we Ohio Valley 
gunners love to the bottom of our very 
souls, for it is tradition among us to hunt 
squirrels. Our old forefathers came over 
the Allegheny Mountains with squirrel 
rifles. The river valleys, here among the 
hills, were timbered mainly with giant 
shellbark hickories. Squirrels swarmed 
in these valleys. They shot them as their 
main source of food supply. They hunted 
them with pride. They grew up with 
squirrel guns as their sporting pieces. So 
it is in the blood of the Ohio Valleyan, 
this squirrel shooting fever. 

Softly I tramped away from there, for 
better hunting is always to be had a lit- 
tle removed from where there has been 
shooting going on. Out on the slope I 
came to a place where two old rail 
fences, sadly in need of repair, as are 
most all our rail fences nowadays, came 
together. Here some young shellbarks 
grew. A spur of the hill ran down into 
a grove of good feed trees, and I saw a 
fox squirrel feeding pretty well down 
this slope. [ could hear the peculiar grate 
of another’s teeth, as it cut through the 
hard shell of a hickory nut, and I began 
dreaming of filling my limit here before 
the day’s sun was much higher. But Roy 
had beat me to it. He had worked the 
lower side of the woods and was now lo- 
cated on a log down the spur under the 
young hickories. Just as I was crossing 
the fence, I heard him shoot twice, then 
twice more. He had bagged both the 
squirrels I was thinking of stalking. 


Te hain gale saying anything, I fol- 
lowed the old rail fence that ran 
downhill to the little brook valley below. 
Across the brook lay a farmhouse and 
barns, and I could hear the owner hammer- 
ing in the stables where he was making 
some repairs. Up a notch, directly above 
the farm buildings, I saw the point of a 
woods. I knew this was a hickory ridge, 
a rocky, open woodland, where gray 
squirrels fed usually. I asked permission 
from the farmer in the barn, and he told 
me the woodland above the house had 
been hunted very little that season. So I 
climbed up the gentle draw along an old 
lane, and crossed a gate, and dropped 
down into a damp, leafy-smelling patch 
of the prettiest squirrel woods one would 
ever want to hunt. 

There was the scent of impending frost 
here, slim hickories streaming up into the 
billowing gold and rust of sun-mellowed 
foliage. I tramped softly up the slanting 
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hill, looking about with wondering pleas- 
ure. Hunting for squirrels in the mellow 
season of ripe leaves and coming frosts 
is much more than bagging the limit. It 
is a recreation that one can not forget. 
There is something to the sport that lives 
long, long after the old gun is oiled and 
cased in the gun cabinet. 

Noon was approaching, however, and 
I felt the gnawings of a healthy hunger, 
so I decided to hunt up through the 
hickories, then cross over a ridge to a 
deep, shadowy beech hollow, where I 
knew the gray squirrels would be coming 
back about 12 o'clock to water in the 
little brook that trickled down over the 
rocks and roots and for a few hours’ rest 
in their hollow den trees. But this plan 
was not necessary. 

As I stood admiring a vividly colored 
sweet gum, perhaps 150 feet away, I 
heard a soft break in the gentle whisper- 
ing of the wind in the tops. I located 
the sound as coming from a yellowed 
hickory, just above the gum. Then I saw 
a flash of color, a movement. A large 
gray squirrel ran out on a branch of the 
hickory and leaped into the gum tree. It 
had discovered me and, darting down a 
branch of the gum, it ran up the rough 
bole and out another slanting limb, to 


leap into an old maple that stood just be- | 


low. 


HIS was a den tree, I saw at once. 
Here a quick, long shot was necessary. 
I fired at once, taking a mere glance over 
the gun barrels. There was a moment’s 
hesitancy, then a deep, pregnant hush, as 
the squirrel fell sheer down through the 


gum’s branches, a solid, satisfying thud. | 


I knew that squirrel would be right there 
in the dry leaves when I decided to go 
over and retrieve it. A good squirrel gun 
must be a long, close shooting one, that 
will send those little chilled pellets with 
velocity enough to penetrate the tough 
hides of these vigorous, hardy little ani- 
mals. It is no sport for a weak sport- 
ing piece. I use the old, time-tested 
double barrel that I have proven in scores 
of instances, for this very reason—no 
cripples with that gun. 

This single shot had not disturbed 
things. I sat down to await develop- 
ments, for I felt pretty sure that there 
were others feeding in this wonderful 
grove of hickories. And I was not mis- 
taken, for a few minutes later I heard a 
soft, steady dribble of fine cuttings start 
sifting into the leaves under a hickory 
that stood beside a square boulder to my 
left. I crept cautiously up the slope, 
guardedly avoiding all dry branches that 
might crackle under my hunting boots. 
But, as usual, some little failure of mine 
to remain properly concealed mist have 











caught the cunning gray-tail’s sharp eyes, | 


for suddenly the cuttings stopped. There 
was a moment’s pause of breathless si- 
lence. Then with a reverberating ring 
a shellbark hickory nut fell from the 
hickory top and bounded off a hard 
branch, I heard that thrilling spring of 
a branch and saw the game dart along a 
hare bough and back of a cluster of leaves. 
[he old double barrel crashed once, 
then again, as the squirrel leaped for a 
beech branch up the hill. This time I 
caught it, in mid-air, as it jumped the 
space between the two tree tops. Again 
that solid, telltale thud in the leaves at 
the foot-oef the big rock. 

I broke the gun, withdrew the empty 
shells, and tossed them reflectively aside. 
1 was through with my gunning for the 
day—perhaps for the season. I had filled 
my bag limit of four nice squirrels—two 
fox and two gray squirrels. It had been a 


great day. I could spend the balance of | 
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It's always the rie 
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for shooting OVEL x Any time and anywhere the Peters 
PETERS Duvrock Trap furnishes a world of 
DUVROCK sport for the shooter. It’s not only 
ert fun but a fine sort of practice, espe- 
REPEATING 2 CAL cially with a rifle or .410 gun. Duv- 
Jo rock repeats 43 targets without re- 

YY loading—just a pull of the cord. 





It is simple and practical; light to 
carry, and compact. Take it along 
in automobile or boat. Targets are 
inexpensive. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate Duvrock, or write our 
Cincinnati office for free folder. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
New York CINCINNATI OHIO Sen Peanstess 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 











“LONG RANGE” EJECTOR 


An automatic ejector, which throws out only the fired 
shell, is the newest Long Range feature and it costs only 
$8.25 extra. Soft rubber recoil pad if wanted only $2.C0 extra, 
Lyman ivory front and rear sights only $1.00 extra. All the more 
prominent gun editors have used and highly recommended the Long 
Range Gun. It’s a “Durable Double.’’ 1931 catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 












WINCHESTER MODEL 60 


Lyman Front Sight Standard Equipment 


One of the features of this fine .22 cal. bolt 
action military style rifle is the Lyman ivory 
bead front sight which stands out sharply 


WMAN against any object in any light. Lyman Sights 
for any gun give highest accuracy. 
I % No. 17A Target Front 


Sicht with 8 diff. in- 
serts, $2.50. 

Give Best Results at 

Targets or Hunting 






No. 48 Microm. rear 
sight for Krag, Mau- 
ser, Spring., Win., 
Rem., Sav., ete. 
$11.50 

Send ten cents for Lyman Sight Catalog No. 18 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


— =BUY NOW !== 
A SEDGLEY Write for 
SPRINGFIELD 6 5 Catalog 

SPORTER RIFLE 




































Used by Marksmen and big 


COMPLETE wet P game Hunters ihe world over. Will 
ring down an elephant, lion or tiger with 
Illustrated. same deadly certainty as a deer. Calibre .30-06. | 
24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 
grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No, 48 rear 


Sight. Go!d bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with removable 
guard. Weight 7% lbs. Proof-tested at 70,000 lbs. in our own factory. 


At your Dealer or 


ae R. F. SEDGLEY, INC, Manufacturer, 


Established (897 
2310 N. 16th St. Phila., Pa. 
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Cal. 22. $7. Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Fiald Cus 
(Send stamp for folder) Repairing. * Send 25Sc in stamps fc: 128 page Arms Catalog. 
O. H. BROWN A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
Box 163 Davenport, lowa 509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St) 











the noontime and until Roy returned to 
the valley below me, where he would 
whistle for me to come, just rambling 
around or sitting pensively on an old log 
—dreaming, woods dreams! 


Modern Scope-Sighted Rifles 
(Continued from page 37) 


Magnum, the .30-06, and the .300 Mag- 
num. The only ready-made rifles that are 
suitable are the Springfield Sporter, the 
new Winchester Model 54 N. R. A. Type, 
and the Remington Model 30-S. The .270 
cartridge is fine for sheep and goats at 
long range, although a little light for 
northwestern moose and bear. The .30-06 
cartridge in its various loadings is good 
for anything in America. For all-around 
hunting use, it is hard to beat the .30-06 
Springfield Sporter, w ith its extremely low 
cost of $42.50 to N. R. A. members. For 
those who can afford them, custom-made 
rifles on Springfield, Mauser, Remington, 
and Winchester bolt actions are wonderful 
weapons. 


Y OWN favorite rifle is a 300 

Magnum with Magnum Mauser ac- 
tion, made by the Hoffman Arms Com- 
pany. It has a rather heavy barrel, and it 
might be too heavy for a small man. You 
have to have a certain weight in a .300 
Magnum rifle, say about 10 pounds, or you 
don’t get accuracy. Also, this cartridge is 
a hand-loading proposition. But I can 
reach out and both hit and kill satisfac- 
torily with it at least 100 yards farther 
than with a .30-06. I have killed a great 
many coyotes and eagles with it at very 
long ranges, and also one mule deer at 450 
yards. 

Choose your caliber and action, and have 
it equipped with a good, modern, high 
comb pistol grip stock, if it is not already 
so equipped. It should be equipped with 
either the Government sling, or, better, the 
Whelen type sling and detachable swivels. 
It should have a gold or ivory bead 
and either a Lyman 48 or a Howe- 
Whelan or other good Lyman peep, to 
use in connection with the scope or when 
scope is not used on account of weather 
or injury. 

Now, let us go over this scope question. 
First, we have the low and the high type 
of mounting. Some riflemen like the scope 
mounted high enough so they can have the 
Lyman 48 in position under the scope, and 
use either scope or iron sights. There is 
one good thing about this type of mount- 
ing. It permits the checking of the iron 
sights against the scope after a bad fall, 
to ascertain if the scope has been knocked 
out of alignment. 

Aside from this one feature, I can not 
recommend a high mounting. It does not 
permit of hard holding. One must 
rest his chin instead of his cheek on the 
comb. It is not comfortable, and puts 
a strain on the back of the neck in 
prone position. On rifles of heavy re- 
coil, this is hard on the chin. For my 
part, I can see no use for the iron sights 
when the scope is on the rifle, as the scope 
is far superior to any iron sight.. There 
are times in hard rain or snowstorm when 
it is advisable to remove scope and put 
the Lyman 48 slide in place, which takes 
but a minute. 

Now, as to the power of the scope. A 
power of 214 to not over 4 is best for 
hunting where the rifle is more often used 
off-hand than prone or sitting. 

Eye relief is another important problem. 
On the B. & M. and Hensoldt and Zeiss, 
it is around 3 to 3% inches. 

The Remington action alone permits of 
mounting these three scopes at correct 
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distance from the eye in a low position on 
account of its special-shaped bolt handle 
and side safety. There are two ways of 
mounting a scope low that has only 3-inch 
eye relief on the Springfield, Mauser, and 
Winchester actions. In both cases, the bolt 
handle must be cut off and welded on lower, 
and its curve changed more like the Rem- 
ington bolt. One way is to fit a Hoffman 
bolt sleeve to the Mauser and a Howe- 
Whelen peep to the Springfield, then pull 
out the sight slide, and you have a side 
safety suitable for use with a low mounted 
scope with 3-inch eye relief. The other 
way is to have Niedner fit one of his trig- 
ger guard safeties. Bolts must be altered 
in both cases. Now, the mounts. The best 
today for these three scopes are the old 
model Noske, the Griffin & Hobbs with 
double lever clamps, the Niedner, and the 
Western Gun Sight Corporation or the 
Belding & Mull. The latter two are placed 
on bridge and receiver. The first three 
cost around $35 and the Western and B. 
& M. are slightly cheaper. Hensoldt scopes 
run around $38 up, and Zeiss $27.50. There 
are but two reticules regularly furnished 
that are suitable for hunting use. One 
is a flat-topped post with horizontal cross 
wire, the other the plain cross wire, heavy 
enough to be seen in poor light. The post 
is undoubtedly the quicker, but is not as 
good as the cross hair for long shots, 
where one must hold over, and is not quite 
as accurate as the cross hair. However, 
for our eastern brush hunting, it is un- 
doubtedly better, while, for most western 
hunting, the cross hair is better. A better 
reticule than either would be a fine cross 
hair with a round dot in center, and pos- 
sibly another dot below the cross for 300 
to 400 yards. It is hard to make hits at 
long range on small objects with the post 
reticule in a scope you do not adjust for 
each range. 

Hunting scopes should be zeroed for 200 
yards on rifles of Springfield class and left 
absolutely alone. On the .300 and .276 and 
possibly .270 Winchester, the scope should 
be zeroed at 250 or even 300 yards. Never 
tolerate over a 4-inch midway trajectory, 
and remember your bullet rises higher 
above your line of sight at 125 yards 
than it does at 100 yards when set 
for 200. Trajectory is not a straight 
curve at all. The line is flatter for 
the first 100 to 125 yards than the re- 
maining 75 yards. 


XCEPT on the Remington action, the 

Hensoldt and Zeiss scopes mounted and 
bolt altered for low position will cost from 
$70 to $90, the Western Gun Sight Cor- 
poration being the cheaper mount. All are 
reliable outfits, the great trouble with them 
being the “trial and error” method of 
zeroing for windage. 

Several years ago, I had two Belding & 
Mull 3x scopes mounted down low in front 
of bolt lift on a Remington Express and 
a Hoffman 300 Magnum. This made an 
ideal position for prone and sitting and 
rapid fire, but was a little too far ahead 
for the 3-inch eye relief of these scopes 
when used off-hand. From then on, I 
wished for a scope with 6-inch eye relief. 

It remained for Rudolph Noske to work 
this out, and he has produced, to my no- 
tion, the finest and most practical scope 
and mount of them all. His new scope 


has 6-inch eye relief and mounts ahead 


of bolt lift on Springfield. Remington, 
Winchester, and Mauser actions. It can 
be mounted down as low as possible, as 
he did mine, until front ramp shows up 
nearly to center of instrument. This one 
feature alone makes the new Noske worth 
considering over any. other scope and 
mount. With this outfit, no change need 
be made in safety or bolt of the Spring-- 
field, Winchester, and Mauser actions. 





This is a very desirable feature and per- 
mits a high or low mounting as desired. 
Noske’s new scope has micrometer wind- 
age and elevation adjustments to %4 min- 
ute of angle in the scope tube itself that 
can absolutely be set accurately, with no 
guesswork. 

With the old type scopes and all ex- 
cept the new Noske and the new Hen- 
soldt which was recently brought out, 
when used with windage adjustable 
mounts, it took anywhere from a box to 
100 rounds of cartridges and consequent 
wear on a fine barrel to get these scopes 
and mounts zeroed. I used just five car- 
tridges in zeroing my new Noske on 
Griffin & Hobbs Springfield for 200 yards. 
It took about five minutes. Some dif- 
ference. 

From the standpoint of weight, the new 
Noske has them all beaten except pos- 
sibly the Western Gun Sight Corporation, 
as the Noske outfit—scope, mount, base, 
and all—weighs just 134% ounces. The 
Western Gun Sight mounts, the B. & M., 
and the new Noske are the lightest and 
have less projections to catch on brush 
or clothing. The Griffin & Hobbs has two 
levers projecting, while the Niedner has 
two screws, and the old Noske had one 
long screw sticking out from the mount 
like a sore thumb. 


ERSONALLY, I don’t like the bridge 

and receiver of a fine rifle cluttered up 
with mount bases as with the Western Gun 
Sight mount or B. & M. Also, you can 
not use the Lyman 48, as the rear base 
covers the bridge. So, for the new Noske 
scope and the new Hensoldt scopes with 
internal windage and elevation adjust- 
ments, the new Noske mount is  sim- 
plest, lightest, cheapest, and best. The 
Noske scope and mount, all mounted, 
costs $63, with 10 per cent off to N. R. A. 
members. 

Any hunting scope that can not be 
easily adjusted for both focus for the in- 
dividual’s eyesight and for parallax is 
not worth a tinker’s dam. The Noske, 
Hensoldt, and Zeiss are easily so ad- 
justed. 

The locking screw or capstan screw 
on the new Noske mount is set in from 
the top and lies close along the barrel 
of the scope. The male portion of the 
dovetail is split with a tapering hole, 
drilled in the top about center. When the 
female or mount portion of this mount 
is pushed onto the split male portion, and 
the capstan screw turned down tight, the 
male portion or base is spread to abso- 
lutely fill the female portion tight. AI- 
together, it is the simplest, strongest, and 
most convenient mount and scope I have 
yet used. 

There are two little drums on the for- 
ward portion of the scope tube. By un- 
screwing them, one has instant access to 
the elevation and windage adjustments 
which are graduated to % minute of 
angle or % inch per 100 yards. After 
adjusting, replace these screw caps, which 
seals the scope and prevents injury dur- 
ing firing. 

I ordered my Noske mounted low 
down on top of bridge. When it arrived, 
I found there was nearly \%-inch clear- 
ance between bridge and lower edge of 
scope. However, I found, as it was 
mounted, the front sight showed up in 
the field nearly to the cross hairs, so one 
would have to remove both front sight 
and ramp if he mounted scope clear 
down, or else it would show in field too 
far up to permit of holding over at all. 
This new scope has an _ exceptionally 
large field, brilliantly lighted, with no 
color at the edges. The Hensoldt is the 
only glass I have examined that com- 
pares with it in definition and resolving 
power. 
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RACTICALLY all of the above-named 

mounts can be removed from the rifle 
and, when put back and tightened, the 
rife will group in the same _ identical 
Changing loads and the conse- 
quent changing of your hunting scope 
adjustment is not conducive to best re- 


place. 


sults in the game country. I have even 
eiven up using short range loads in my 
hunting rifle. Have one load for each 
rifle, and that perfe. ly sighted in for 
best results, otherwise one is liable soon- 
er or later to meet a bear with a grouse 
load. The average man who hunts but a 
few days each fall has trouble enough 
learning the trajectory of one cartridge, 
without adding additional trouble by us- 
ing several different loads. 

Use 200 to 225-grain bullets in .30 
caliber for our heaviest game, such as 
moose, big bear, and elk. For game of the 
deer and sheep class, use 150 to 180- 
grain. The 150-grain Hi-speed loads 
make excellent deer and coyote loads, 
while the 172 and 180-grain are fine for 
all game of this class, including small 
bear and goats. 

Never shoot at big game farther than 
you are certain of making a vital hit. For 
experienced, expert riflemen, I would 
place 400 yards as the extreme range tor 
big game. One should never shoot at big 
game animals over 400 yards with rifles 
of the .30-06 class. The .300 Magnum ex- 
tends this killing range another 100 yards, 
and that is the limit. I have trailed up 
and finally gotten a goodly number of 
coyotes that I had shot over 400 yards 
with the heavy-barreled Springfield, and 
over 500 yards with the .300 Magnum, to 
prove to myself that our best hunting bul- 
lets lack sufficient velocity over these 
ranges to insure proper expansion and 
consequent clean kills. While I will shoot 
at a coyote as far as I can judge the dis- 
tance and hold on him prone with scope, 
the above ranges are the limit I will risk 
at a big game animal. A high velocity, 
expanding bullet will always penetrate a 
great deal more at long range than at 
close range. Many will take exception to 
this, but let them try it on game. We need 
thick, heavy jackets for heavy game at 


close quarters, else the tendency is to 
break up and completely disintegrate 
before the vitals are reached. For 


deer and coyotes at long range, we need 
a much lighter bullet with thinner jacket, 
or it may not expand at all. The all- 
around game bullet is in the same class as 
the dodo bird. There isn’t one single 
specimen. 


A THE most of my game shooting here 
will be at animals of the deer, goat, 
and small bear class down to coyotes, I de- 
cided on the Western Tool & Copper 
Works 172-grain bullet as my one best 
bet. I worked up a charge of 49.5 grains 
ot duPont No. 174 behind this bullet with 
the Frankford Arsenal No. 70 primer. 
This seems to give very fine accuracy in 
my G. & H. .30-06 Springfield. 

_After zeroing this rifle with the new 
Noske scope in just five shots, I then 
raised the elevation dial 1 minute or 2 
inches at 200 yards, and fired a ten-shot 
— prone with no rest, but used the 
Sling, 

In a hunting scope, power is not the 
main essential; large field, long eye re- 
lief, definition, and resolving power are 
the more important qualifications. Com- 


bine these in a short, light scope with an 
absolutely rigid and reliable mount, and 
you have the ideal hunting scope. The 


higher the power of the glass, the smaller 
rust be the field. For extreme long range 
target and coyote shooting from prone po- 
sition, a 5 or 6 power scope is best, to en- 
able one to clearly hold on such small ob- 
jects, but the field of these target scopes 





is of necessity too small for all-around 
hunting or running shooting. The Win- 
chester, Lyman, or Fecker would be much 
better for coyotes if they had larger field 
of view. 

The man with failing eyesight will find 
the surprise of his life in a good hunting 
scope, and will be able to see to shoot 
more accurately than he could in his 
younger days with keen eyes and open 
sights. 

For my part, I find myself using scope 
sights more each year. If I had my way 


about it, I would use them for all my rifle | 


shooting, both match and hunting use. 


Battles of the African Jungle 
(Continued from page 35) 


had added to the toll his death exacted, a 
badly mauled native. If his gentle ante- 
lope spirit could find consolation in ven- 
geance, a dead leopard and crocodile, an 
equally dead dog, and an injured human 
should surely have provided it! If all 
his breed were so favored by circumstance, 
the hunting of it would scarcely be popu- 
lar, despite the thrills! 

While I stayed with him, Powell told 
me also of a buck trail that lost him a 
night’s sleep, and exacted payment for its 
interest, in much discomfort. Since the 
discomfort is past, and the interest re- 
mains, I will relate it. 

He was following a koodoo spoor one 
afternoon toward sunset, 
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when he heard | 


the thud of hoofs ahead, and there dashed | 


from the bush a wild-eyed sable 
Foaming at the mouth, the beast glared 
around, while his heaving sides showed 
the limit of endurance had been nearly 
reached. Within two minutes the cause 
was revealed in the shape of a pack of 
fourteen wild dogs, which raced from the 
forest behind him. 


bull. | 


Without pause the pack dashed at the | 


bull, and sprang with vicious snapping of 
fangs at throat and flanks. But “all in” 
or not, the sable’s hot courage remained. 
From a_ seething whirl of 
dogs, and flashing black hide, two wolf- 
like forms shot into the air, bored through 
by the scimitar-shaped horns. Where they 
fell, they lay still, their last hunt over. 

Then the sable went down, and Powell 
shot into the whirling pack. As the at- 
tackers fled for safety, the sable staggered 
up again, to receive a bullet sent in mercy. 
Two more dogs remained with him, one 
shot through the heart, and one with ribs 
torn out by the terrible horns. This lat- 
ter was also dispatched. 


HEN Powell proceeded to skin the 
bull, while he sent his one native back 
for boys to carry home the meat. The 
homestead was 6 miles away, and dark- 
ness fell before the boy reached it, to find 
that the natives had gone to a beer drink 
at a kraal several miles farther on after 
they knocked off work. With beer and 
duty at stake, the issue was never in doubt. 
And through the long night Powell stayed 
on guard over the meat. 
Breitng a steak on the fire ashes, he 
settled down at last, consoling himself 


multicolored | 





with thoughts of discipline on the mor- | 


row. He was already half-asleep when 
soft, padding footsteps aroused 
Gleaming eyes flicked away as he sat up, 
to come back a moment later. Heaping 
wood on the fire, he presently counted 


ten pairs just beyond its circle of light, | 


and he knew the pack had returned. 
From then until daylight he was forced 
to fight sleep. When 
dozed, sitting upright, it would be to 
awake with a jerk and find the watching 
circle nearer. It might have 


occasionally he | 


been the ! 


him. |} 
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meat they were after, but Powell knew 
that the wolf-like creatures were not par- 
ticular, and at last they got on his nerves 
so that he fired and killed two of them. 
At once these were disposed of by their 
snarling comrades, as the first four would 
have been, had they not lain within the 
firelight circle. 

As daylight showed at last, the half-fed 
cannibals retreated, and a weird night was 
ended by the natives’ arrival soon after- 
wards. The sable was avenged by the 
deaths of six enemies. The private ven- 
geance for his unpleasant night, which 
Powell took on his carousing servants, 
must not be published, but it was very 
real and may be effective. An occasion 
to test it has not yet come! 


FRIEND of mine named Henderson, 

engaged on the construction of the 
Katanga Railway some years ago, had an 
amazing and nerve-racking experience, 
during what he intended to be a quiet 
hunt for meat. He knew the district well, 
and, not intending to go far from camp, 
he had wandered forth one afternoon 
alone, except for his two bull terriers, 
and with only five cartridges in his maga- 
zine rifle. 

Two miles from camp he came upon a 
solitary roan bull, and wounded it through 
the lungs. His dogs were attached to his 
belt by leads, and he had followed the 
blood spoor for about a mile when they 
suddenly growled, with every hair on end. 
Seeing them staring toward a clump of 
dark bush, Henderson made a detour to 
see around it without approaching too 
closely. 

It was well for him that he did so. A 
few yards beyond the bush lay the roan, 
but busily feeding upon it were the forms 
of a lioness and her mate. Remembering 
that he had only four shots left, Hender- 
son would have retreated; but as a pre- 
cautionary measure he slipped the dogs 
before turning. This was again lucky for, 
as he resumed an erect posture, the big 
lion sprang up and came swiftly toward 
him. 

The dogs rushed forward with more 
valor than discretion, and in an instant 
Henderson fired, just as the foremost dog 
sprang at the lion. The lion dropped at 
once, shot through the heart, and the two 
dogs barked furiously around him, while 
keeping out of striking distance. Then, 
with a snarl, the lioness came in a rush, 
and things moved swiftly. 

The two dogs bayed her for an instant, 
and in that instant Henderson fired. As 
the shot rang out, she caught one dog a 
terrible blow that hurled him yards away, 
as dead as the proverbial mutton. She 
staggered slightly to the shot, but in an 


| instant came on again in a low bound. 


As Henderson sighted again, the other 
dog, with the courage of his breed, fas- 
tened firmly to one hind leg. Henderson 
fired as he gripped her, and she sank 
down with a growl. 


UT, like the contortionist she was, she 

whirled round at the dog and struck 
his form from her. As he gave his last 
yelp Henderson sprang for the nearest 
tree—fortunately a slim one, but with a 
well-crowned top—dropping his rifle as he 
did so. He was some 10 feet above 
ground before a savage snarl warned him 
that the lioness was again taking the -of- 
fensive; but by the time she reached the 
tree he was straddling a limb some 14 
feet up, and in safety. 

At least he thought so. For he was 
out of reach of the spring of any ordi- 
nary lion, and a glance at the lioness 
showed that her near shoulder was broken, 
and that she was bleeding freely. But for 
her crippled condition, it is probable that 


my friend would not have made the tree 
in time. But he had no sooner congratu- 
lated himself on his luck than he heard 
a warning hiss from above, and looked 
up to see the swaying head of a green 
mamba on a branch higher up. _ 

His blood ran cold with horror, he said 
afterwards. For the mamba was evi- 
dently angry, and inclined to attack, while 
for the moment he felt defenseless. Then, 
like reprieve to a condemned man, came 
the remembrance of his Colt .45 slung on 
his hip. He carried it really for emer- 
gency, and used it so seldom that even 
the recollection of it had momentarily 
escaped him. 

Drawing the weapon, he noted that the 
snake’s body lay along the branch, and 
was about 6 feet to his right. It seemed 
likely, therefore, that a sudden crippling 
of the body would cause it to fall—and 
to fall clear of him. Trusting to this 
calculation, he steadied the pistol and 
fired. The bullet sped true, and took 
the snake about 2 feet behind the head. 
Next moment it shot downward past 
him and he was rid of his unpleasant 
neighbor. 


} yd following the downward flight of 
the body, he received a grim illustra- 
tion of what might have happened if that 
deadly head had struck him in its descent. 
The lioness had lain down beneath the 
tree, and the snake fell right on top of 
her. Like a flash the slim green head 
struck, and fastened to her throat, and as 
she sprang away it clung there; while the 
disabled body trailed helplessly on the 
ground. 

Striking with a savage forepaw, the 
lioness severed the body completely, and 
dislodged it. Then, reeling with weakness, 
and very slowly, she made her painful way 
back to the body of the lion and sank 
down. The sun was nearly setting, and 
after watching for half an hour Hender- 
son decided to risk the return to camp. 
Creeping cautiously down, he regained 
his rifle and started softly for the 
camp, without sign of interest from the 
lioness. 

Next morning she was still there, as 
dead as her mate and the dogs. Exami- 
nation showed that one bullet had torn a 
lung and emerged through the ribs, and 
the other had broken her shoulder and 
passed through it. But the deadly venom 
of the snake had worked more swiftly 
than the wounds. The neck was a mass 
of greenish-black jelly, and beyond 
doubt the poison was the primary cause 
of death. 

Henderson was killed at Gallipoli, and 
doubtless had many narrow escapes first. 
Yet I have often wondered if in those 
death-strewn trenches he ever came 
nearer to the ultimate terror than on that 
sunlit afternoon until he actually passed 
over. F 

“Meat hunger,” and the hunt to satisfy 
it, have led many a native to death also. 
One such whom I knew was Molefe, one- 
time hunter to Lewanika, the Barotse 
chief. And his death led in turn to that 
of his brother, Kalalooka, and the maul- 
ing of his friend, Kasimbe. 


TALKING an eland bull one morning, 

his evil fortune led him within scent o! 
a man eater, who had already seized several 
victims from kraals in the district. Re- 
turning down a forest path from his kill, 
he passed a tall ant heap, and as he did 
so the man eater sprang. No chance at 
all had Molefe. Tackling from behind. 
the beast seized his right shoulder, and 
the great canines bit clear through the 
chest. When comrades reached the scene 
an hour later, the lion had gone, and little 
was left of Molefe. 
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circumstances, that 
would have been the end of the story. But 


Under ordinary 
Molefe was fortunate in possessing a 
brother imbued with more affection and 
courage than the average native; and this 
brother, Kalalooka, determined on ven- 
veance. He was a hunter also, and so, 
too, was his friend, Kasimbe. So when 
he told the latter of his decision that night, 
le agreed to go with him. 


T DAWN next day they started, and 
L\ followed the spoor patiently until late 
afternoon. Into the hills above the N’joko 
River it led, and in a deep ravine they 
found their quarry, with fatal suddenness. 
He had been lying behind a great rock, 
cnd, seeing two men approach, suddenly 
decided to avoid the encounter, as is the 
way with man eaters. 

As he sprang from cover and started to 
cross the few yards of space to the ravine, 
from which he had doubtless come, Kala- 
looka fired hurriedly. The shot struck far 
back, and low, doing most damage to the 
stomach. Like a flash he whipped round 
and sprang straight at the natives. 
Kasimbe, who had only assagais, jumped 
aside; but before Kalalooka could move, 
the lion was upon him. 

In the instant his comrade went down, 
Kasimbe hurled his spear, transfixing the 
lion’s side. In response came a deep growl, 
and a savage worrying of his victim. With- 
out hesitation, Kasimbe sprang in close and 
stabbed him to the heart with his short 
assagai. As the thrust went home, the lion 
struck at him, and for a while he knew no 
more. When he recovered consciousness 
it was dark; but in the starlight he found 
the man eater dead upon the dead body of 
his comrade. 

His own body was bathed in blood from 
a deep scalp wound where the claws had 
struck, in that final blow; and he felt 
weak and dizzy. But the native is very 
tough where wounds are concerned, and 
late that night Kasimbe reached his kraal. 
There he told the tale which gained him 
the respect due to pluck, from white and 
black, and which I have now told here. 

Thus Molefe’s innocent hunt indirectly 
lost the chief his best hunter, and the na- 
tion one of its most courageous men. To 
the credit side may be placed the death of 
a man eater whose murderous career Kala- 
looka’s devotion had ended. 


(Next issue—Conclusion. ‘Tales of a Beastly 
Brotherhood) 


Something About Game 
Vitality 
(Continued from page 19) 


the bear to get in the exact position that 
he wished him. When there was a clear 
track open to a spot just back of the -fore- 
leg, low down, the hunter touched off his 
double charge of powder, hitting the ex- 
act spot intended. After the shot was 
fired the gunner remained in hiding, and 
did not even attempt a second shot. The 
bear would not even be knocked down by 
the force of the bullet. Having no wind 
of man to excite him, and seeing nothing 
to get all “het up about,” bruin would 
stand up a while, then finally topple 
Over, 
_ How many shots have you had, when 
it would not have paid to take a little 
more time in your approach of the game, or 
a little more care in the shooting? This 
old-time bear hunter, with his little, low- 
powered muzzle-loader, might be a fine 
example for many of us to follow in all 
our hunting procedure. 

Gordon Cummings, the Scotch hunter 
that left a trail of red in the game fields 
of Africa about 1843, killed all big Afri- 


can game with the muzzle-loader. He fre- 
quently shot elephants as many as fifty 
or sixty times before they finally gave up 
the ghost. Cummings’ narration of his 
adventure has little commendable in it 
from the standpoint of being a sportsman. 
He did make some interesting observations 
on the vitality of game. Many of the larg- 
est pachyderms fell from body shots with 
a smooth bore rifle, solder and lead mak- 
ing the projectile. Cummings killed his 
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game by penetration and hemorrhage ef- | 
fect, rather than by blasting explosive- | 


ness. 


No doubt the wounds made by these | 


antiquated slugs were much on the order | 


of the bow and arrow variety, inflicting a 
bleeding condition, gradually weakening 
the animal. 

Some of the Navajo Indians here in 
Arizona still use the iron-tipped arrows 
in the taking of deer. They scorn the 
standard .30-30, saying it is a meat de- 
stroyer that will not kill immediately like 
the arrow. Shot with accuracy, I will bet 
on the .30-30, but at that the Navajo is 
poison with his weapon at distances short 
of 50 yards. His deer does not travel 
very far with a cast iron broad head stuck 
through his ribs. 


I DO not believe that we have by any 
means arrived at the perfection point in 
the manufacture of rifles and ammunition. 
We have the vitality factor differing to 
such a marked degree in different types 
of animals. Some of our smaller big 
game animals, the white-tailed deer for 
example, can absorb an astonishing amount 
of lead and keep on going. Were a moose 
as tough a proposition in proportion to 
his size, I do not know what we would 
use to hunt him with. With the scatter 
gun, we carry shells of different-sized 
shot to meet the demands of different-sized 
game. With the rifle we can not carry a 





varying assortment of bullet weights and | 


the like to meet specific conditions.’ It 
is quite obvious that a bullet, such as the 
.30-06 recommended for shooting Kodiak 


bear, was never built for the shooting of | 
coyotes, bobcats, and Virginia deer. Yet | 


we use this arm and try to kid ourselves 
that it is the proper caper for all stuff 
running the North American continent in 
the big game class. It is probably the 
nearest approach to the all-around rifle, 
but it seems that we are stretching its 
capacity a bit. 





2Why can we not? Hundreds of hunter-rifle- 
men are doing so. For example, in .30-06 caliber, 
they use a load consisting of 150 grain, full- 
jacketed, pointed bullet and 18 grains of duPont 
No. 80 powder, with which one can shoot through 
the breast of a grouse without spoiling the meat, 
or kill mink, otter, or beaver neatly, without ruin- 
ing the pelts. For woodchucks, the Remington 
Kleanbore Hi-speed cartridge, with 110-grain bul- 
let, muzzle velocity, 3,500 foot-seconds, is ideal, 
because it has extremely flat trajectory, very fine 
accuracy, and the bullet almost invariably flies 
to pieces on impact with the ground and is, there- 
fore, safe in farming country. For deer and 
coyotes, also mountain sheep and goats, a very 
ideal cartridge is the Remington Kleanbore car- 
tridge, loaded with 150-grain bronze point bullet, 
muzzle velocity, 3,000 foot-seconds. For all- 
around shooting of any American big game, per- 
haps the best cartridges are those made by Win- 
chester, Remington, Western, or Peters, and 
loaded with 180-grain, pointed, expanding bullets, 
muzzle velocity, 2,700 foot-seconds. For Alaskan 
brown bear, the best cartridge is that made by 
the Western Cartridge Company and loaded with 
220-grain, soft point, boat tail bullet, muzzle 
velocity, 2,350 foot-seconds, but this cartridge is 
not altogether satisfactory for deer and sheep, 
as the bullet may not expand properly on their 
small, soft bodies. For long range, competitive 
target shooting, the best cartridge is the Govern- 
ment F. A. National Match 1930 cartridge. In 
high grade Springfield, Winchester Model 54, or 
Remington Model 30-S. rifles, all. the above car- 
tridges will average at least 2-inch groups at 
100 yards or 4-inch groups at 200 yards.—Editor. 
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I believe also that we are getting 
“soofed” a little by present-day manu- 
facturers on this speed stuff. We are get- 
ting it rammed down our throats, and 
have to like it, apparently. Flat trajectory 
is a beautiful thing, but when we sacri- 
fice the results we are after in favor of 
light bullet weight and flat-shooting qual- 
ities, we have gone too far. 


HE old soft coal burners of yesterday 

were much more consistent in their bul- 
let action than the high speed stuff of today. 
We could bank on them doing about the 
same thing, time after time, at the same 
yardage. The bullets did not shed their 
jackets, they did not deflect, or fly to 
pieces oh a twig the size of one’s thumb. 
And, lastly, they did not pop with such a 
confounded concussion from a 20-inch 
barrel that one ducked, flinched, and shut 
both eyes on the second shot. 

When we consider that, but a short time 
back, men killed moose and grizzly bear 
with rifles of poorer ballistics than the 
common .32-20, does it not seem that there 
is something lacking in our present-day 
methods, or rifles, when our forests have 
hundreds of dead animals lying about, that 
died from wounds? I am afraid we do 
not consider the vitality factor. “Hit him 
any place, and you will get him,” is the 
modern slogan. “Wait until you can see 
the white of their eyes” is the much better 
watchword of our forefathers. 

Our game has no more vitality than it 
had a hundred years ago, if as much. Our 
rifles are more powerful than in the past. 
Our riflemen are good ones. True, more 
hunters are in the field than ever before. 
What is the reason for this losing of so 
many wounded animals? Is it the com- 
bination of all these factors? There seem 
two outstanding reasons to me for this 
appalling loss. 

First, we shoot at longer ranges than 
ever before, our hits are poorer, and not 
so apt to be vital. An error in holding of 
4 inches in 100 yards would in all prob- 
ability result in a direct kill anyway. Such 
an error at 400 yards would result in a 
very poor hit, cr a miss. Our flat-shoot- 
ing rifles are encouraging us to attempt 
the impossible, to the detriment of our 
game. When we knew that we had 75- 
yard rifles, we used them at that range 
with deadly accuracy. 

Second, we do not consider that game 
vitality factor. We do not seem to re- 
member that a wounded animal, when 
excited, will travel ten times as far as if 
left alone for a time. In our zeal to bag 
our buck, we more often lose him. At best, 
a wounded big game animal is very sim- 
ilar, to my way of thinking, to a woman. 
Besides the possibility of being dangerous, 
one never knows just what it is going to 
do. 


A Day of Quack Huntin’ 
(Continued from page 23) 


The sun was beginning to break through 
the tree tops and find us on the small 
stream that snuggled half-hidden in the 
dense swamp vegetation. The water moved 
so slowly that there was no _ noticeable 
current. In some places we came to big, 
smooth pools, ideal landing places for 
ducks. Then, for some distance, the 
stream would be narrow, in places so shal- 
low that it was necessary to step out and 
help the light boat over stumps, small logs, 
rocks, or soft muddy bottoms. Most of the 
time straight paddling was impossible, but 
at times the paddle was used as a pole to 
push us through tight places. 

It was always necessary to travel quietly 
and carefully, Talking was entirely out 
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of order. When caught in overhanging 
brush the utmost care had to be used to 
pass through with the least disturbance. 
The silence and peace of the swamp must 
not be broken. 

I felt as though I were alone in this 
subdued world, as I floated so quietly over 
the smooth water. The day was beautiful 
—too beautiful for our purpose. The ducks 
would soon be leaving for the Hudson, a 
short trip over the hills. This swamp 
was their refuge at night and in stormy 
weather. A strong wind or storm would 
keep them here in the sheltered pools. 

The air was warming up, with the sun 
breaking through the early mist. The thin 
ice along the shore, and circling whatever 
vegetation touched the water, was begin- 
ning to disappear. It was time that the 
ducks began their preliminary circles be- 
fore starting for the Hudson. We must 
be careful to hide at the first sign. 

With a quack-quack and a flurry of 
wings, a black duck splashed out of the 
water under my very nose. I had been 
daydreaming as we rounded that bend. 
Straight at my head came the duck, and 
I almost fell over backward trying to get 
out of the way. It was the most like a 
flushing partridge that I have ever en- 
countered with a duck. 


HE wise old bird never rose, but kept 

in a straight line over the stream be- 
hind us. I swung around to get a shot, 
and found Bill right in front of the gun. 
He dropped down as low as he could, but 
it was too late—the bird reached a bend 
of the stream and was gone. 

No one can call a person more names 
than the one himself who has pulled such 
a fool stunt as that. I was so disgusted 
with myself that I insisted on changing 
places with Bill. I had had my chance 
and flunked it—now it was his turn for 
the next shot. 

As I paddled along, I tried to soothe my 
feelings with the thought that we had 
only passed over the big pool where we had 
flushed our first birds, and were just turn- 
ing out of it around the second bend. By 
all that was right and holy, there should 
not have been a duck so near, and I wasn’t 
supposed to be so watchful. But at heart 
I couldn’t get away with it—this is a game 
of constant alertness and innumerable sur- 
prises. It is packed full of thrills. 

With the paddle once more in my hands, 
I held my mind on the immediate job of 
keeping the boat moving in the slow, silent 
way it should go. Things were at a stand- 
still, the ducks seemed gone from this 
section—none were in the air. A _ half 
hour passed quickly. 

Again came that soft quack-quacking 
directly ahead. No need for Bill to sig- 
nal. Once more we began the stealthy, 
silent approach to the pool. It seemed 
that minutes passed as we moved toward 
the overhanging grass at the bend of 
the stream. We went slowly—oh so 
slowly. A movement on the bank caught 
my eye. 

“Siss-st,” I called to Bill, as softly as I 
could. He looked around, and then fol- 
lowed my nod and glance to the shore. 
He pursed his lips in a silent “Oh-h!” 


HERE, on a small log, which lay half 
on shore and half in the stream, stood 
a beautiful, dark brown mink. He «was 
looking us over very carefully, but was 
in no way alarmed. I suppose he was 
trying to figure out what sort of a freak 
animal our silent outfit could be. With 
every hunt such as this, we invariably meet 
up with one or more of the animals which 
inhabit the swamp. 
Now, what should we do—take this won- 
derful bit of fur, or go on after the duck 
ahead? Bill partly raised his gun. The 


mink never moved. From up ahead came 
an insistent quack-quack. Bill lowered 
his gun, shook his head, and turned h’; 
face front again. We were hunting ducks, 
and that was his decision. The one in 
front was boss, always—and had the right 
to choose his shot. I paddled forward 
again. 

We were at the bend. Bill raised his 
gun, and gave the signal. With a hard 
shove of the paddle, I pushed the boat 
around the bend. 

A pair of beautiful ducks rose in swift 
flight. Bill threw up his gun and took 
aim, just as I yelled at him— 

“Don’t shoot!” 

Jang ! 

Bill reacted on the instant. He couldn't 
keep his finger from pulling the trigger, 
but he could and did throw up the muzzle 
of his gun at the same time, thus saving 
the bird on which he had taken aim. 

They were wood duck. This swamp 
contains a large number of them. Be- 
cause of this, the man at the paddle is 
always expected to be on the lookout and 
warn the gunner in time. That is part of 
his job. 

“Phew!” said Bill, wiping his brow. 
“That was a close one. Now, darn it, 
why didn’t I choose the mink? Of course 
they had to be wood ducks this time!” 


FEW more times we changed places. 

Each time we located game, we had 
a thrill of one sort or another. Once we 
rounded a bend and ran full tilt into a 
lone, quiet duck. He was gone with only 
the loss of one feather. 

Then we heard a small flock up ahead, 
and made the same slow approach, only 
to find an empty pool. They had become 
alarmed, swam on ahead, and taken silent 
wing—we saw them disappearing over the 
tree tops. They circled and lit some dis- 
tance further on. Another flock came 
into sight and landed at about the same 
place. 

I was once more at the paddle. It was 
now getting well along in the morning, 
and about time to call it a day. The ducks 
should all be gone to the Hudson by this 
time. That is, all but a few that seemed 
to prefer the swamp. For that reason, 
we were surprised to see so many ducks 
settle down again ahead of us. 

You will better understand the condition 
that controlled this kind of hunting by 
getting a glimpse of the surrounding coun- 
try and waters. The swamp is a part oi 
the headwaters of the Hackensack River 
and the most northerly reaches of the great 
Jersey swamps through which the Hack- 
ensack flows. It lies between West 
Nyack and Congers just over the hills, 
which are part of the Palisades, from 
the Hudson. 

The Hudson itself is the source of the 
ducks. At Piermont, 3 miles south ot 
Nyack, there is a long point of land run- 
ning out into the river for about a mile. 
South of this point lies a vast tract otf 
marsh lands covered with rushes, cat-tails, 
and all manner of marsh growth. Weav- 
ing in and out of this runs a canal, which 
is the outlet of a good-sized stream. All 
along this stream, the sportsmen . have 
planted wild rice and other duck food. 


ORTH of the point, the Hudson 

spreads out for its widest part—about 
314 miles—extending up the river for 
miles. This is really a bay, as is the 
whole Hudson itself, the tide going as tar 
north as Albany. This bay was_ called 
by the .old Dutch settlers, the Tappan 
Zee. Nowadays it is called the Tappanzee 
Bay. 
From Piermont to Nyack,. the whole 
western half of the bay is very shallow 
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and furnishes an ideal spot for migrating | 


ducks. For weeks in the fall, and again | 
in the spring, the water is black with the | 
thousands upon thousands of ducks cover- 
ing it. It is absolutely impossible to reach 
them, as batteries are forbidden. 

Nights, and especially stormy ones, some 
of these ducks go into the marshes south 
of the point. There are too many, 
ever, for the marshes, and the rest of them 
go over into the swamps along the Hack- 
ensack, When the storms are over and 
daylight comes, back they go to the Hud- 
son. Some prefer the swamp and stay 
there, but, once shot at, they, too, head 
for the river. Such are the conditions 
which governed “quack huntin’.” 

That is why we thought that the ducks 
which had settled down ahead of us would 
no doubt offer us our last chance for the 
morning. We went as fast as we dared 
toward the place where the ducks had 
seemed to alight. It is always much far- 
ther than it looks. 


how- | 


On the way we were | 


ciuught napping again, and flushed another | 


pair of birds. They were wood duck, so 
it made no difference. We must be get- 
ting close to the landing place of the two 


flocks by now. We slowed up, and lis- 
tened carefully. 

Not a sound. We went ahead again, 
around the next bend, and listened. It was 


as quiet as before. 
two more bends in the stream. 


HEN Bill signaled, and pointed up and 

ahead. Away across the big swamp, 
at least a mile distant, a large flock of 
from fifteen to twenty ducks was headed 
our way. Our birds must have left with- 
out our seeing them, and were circling. 
I shoved the boat against the shore, in 
under some bushes. With the noise we 
made doing this, bedlam let loose! 

The air around us seemed filled with 
ducks. I had no time to count or think 
of it. There was a perfect din of quack- 
ing, squawking, splashing and wing-beat- 
ing, as the cloud of ducks rose from the 
water. We had stumbled upon one of 
the main flocks of the swamp. Why we 
had not heard them, I can not explain. 

I threw down the paddle, grabbed my 
gun, and went into action. No time to 
lose—these were fast-moving black ducks. 
Bill’s gun had already roared once, and 


as I fired my first shot he echoed it with | 


his second. I picked out another bird, 
led well under and ahead, pulled the trig- 
ger, and down he plopped. We had both 
made doubles! What a few moments of 
surprises and thrills those had been. 


Reloading quickly, we parted the bushes | 
and | 


under which we had been hiding, 
pushed through. One of the mysteries - 
the swamp was explained—there it lay 
full view. 

Often, in our hunts, we had seen flocks 
of ducks light in this section, and had 
stalked them with all the care and cun- 
ning that we possessed. But we never 
found them. We passed by on the main 
stream in vain search, never once noticing 
the small trickle of water coming from 
under the overhanging bushes where we 
had been hiding, and through which we 
had just passed. That trickle was the out- 
let of one of the most beautiful pools in 
the swamp. It was a real pond, completely 
surrounded by dense brush and trees. Only 
an accidental break of luck such as we 
had had by hiding from the flying flock 
could have disclosed it to us. It was a 
perfect retreat for ducks. 

We now had a valuable secret, one that 
we shall never disclose. 
four ducks that we took away with us 
from the exciting encounter. 
things that make 
thrilling sport that it is! 


We repeated this for 








It was more than | 
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COMPLETE TOOL 


for Hand Reloading 


The No. 3 Ideal Tool is the handiest and most com- 
plete tool offered to the shooter who desires mid 
range or reduce load cartridges. This tool extracts 
old primer, inserts new one, reduces or expands 
muzzle of shell to fit bullet, crimps shell on bullet, 
sizes bullet to fit the gun, and seats it in shell at 
any depth required. Furnished standard with the 
double adjustable chamber. The No. 10 Tool is 
similar in operation, but made for rimless car- 
tridges. The Ideal line includes all tools for re- 
loading practically any cartridge. Over 700 com- 
binations of loads and bullets available. 


311359 






IDEAL No. 3 


DOUBLE ‘ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





109 grain gas 
check bullet for 
-32-20. Fine for 
small game. 


Ideal No. 
Cartridges of shorter length, .3 


3 Reloading Tool for RIM 
2 Sav., 
.25-20, .30-30, .32-20, etc., $6.50. 

Send for 160 pp. Ideal Handbook written by leading 


experts. 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 








Keen Sportsmen 
Prefer It 


Nothing can equal Nyoil. 
Sportsmen insist on it. 
It cleans, lubricates, 
polishes, and prevents 
rust on all fishing tackle 
and firearms. It is odor- 
less, stainless, clean, and 
highly refined. Per can 
35c 











If your dealer cannot supply it, 
send to WM. F. NYE, INC., 
Dept. 0, New Bedford, Mass. 











KING OF ’EM 
ALL 
R. A. King, Jr., 14 yrs. old, 


wins 1930 G. A. H. Shoot, with 
Anti Flinch Pad. Jostam won 
1927, 1928 and 1929 G. A. H. 


Order today Dept. ‘‘I’’ 
Sree 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago 


Catalog 
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NOMI 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns 


improve your 
marksmanship 


accurate, silent, Gip—asi 
powerful, smoke- 
—— | — 


less Pa, 
“Mark 1” $15 e@ 


We also car- 
ry acomplete 
line W. & C. 
Scott renowned 
Shotguns, Rifles 
ond Revolvers 

















“Senior” 
Model $19 





junior $10 













Send 25¢ in stamps for new 128 
page, profusely illustrated, Amer- 
ican and Imported Arms Catalog 
+ + « most complete ever issued. 


Oe od 0 O) 3 D) 5 Pe fe 


The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 
509 Fifth Ave. (ac 42ndSt.), New York 








9 Write for NEW 
FREE Folder 


New 
.22 **Hornet”’ 
Sporting Springfield 


THE world’s best for closed-season sport. Up 

to 250 yds. itscartridge outshoots every high- 
power small-bore ever known . inexpensive, 
non-fouling, sensationally accurate, the new 
-22 ‘“‘Hornet.’” Remodeled to perfection . . . 
America’s finest custom gunsmithing. Tele- 
scope and mounting supplied or fitted. Price 
according to your specifications. 

For rechambering your .22 L. R. Springfield 
for the above cartridge, changing bolt and ex- 
tractor, we charge $15. Butiding in new .22 
‘‘Hornet’’ magazine, $15. 

New remodeled .30/06 Springfield Rifles .. . 
the world’s best in custom gunsmithing. 
Sporting or national mateh barrel and action, 
stock and engraving to suit you. G. & H. hand 
made Magnum rifles and special match rifles. 
Finest engraving, restocking, repair work and 
special jobs. Write your specifications for prices. 

GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles—Sportsmen’s Outfitters 
202 E. 44th Street, New York City 
ee 

Cai..30-.40 

bs Six-Shot 



















= KRAG CARBINE 

All the qualities of a high price 

. In fine used condition, ail work- 15 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Sen qu 

today for our pry 60 page illustrated ——s of money 

saving values; Guns, Ammunition, — rta and Gov't goods. 

Satisfied —- all over the world. * oa required on all 

orders refunded if not saiafactory 

W STOKES | KIRK, 1627 F-4 North 10th St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 











Lightning Leck 
of Ithaca 


ig 


Designed for single trap gun. Not a double gun makeshift 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 








the 280, the 7 m/m, and the .30-06. 
Velocity 276, 2800 feet, 175 grain bullet. 


special rifles are guaranteed to shoot 1% 
weights to order, within limitations. 
| the best Swedish nickel-steel. 
It is such | ton, Winchester. 
“quack huntin’” the | any bolt-action rifle. 


| JOHN DUBIEL ARMS COMPANY, 


THE JOHN DUBIEL ARMS COMPANY 


We can do certain things that cannot be done elsewhere. 
We are the only people who make the 276 and the 280. 
Velocity 280, 3000 feet, 180 grain bullet. 
inch groups at 100 yards. 
All stocks of the finest Circassian walnut; 
Actions Magnum Mauser, Standard Mauser, Springfield, Reming- 
Sights, Howe-Whelen and Lyman 48. Stocks made for any rifle; 
Repairs for any gun, shotgun or rifle. 








We specialize on the 276 rifle, 


Any of our 
lengths to order, 
all barrels of 


Barrel 


barrels for 


Successor to 
Hoffman Arms Co. 


ARDMORE, OKLA. 
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A Pugnacious Rabbit 


By L. B. Nagler 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Were it not 
E, for the testimony of a motion picture 
film and a number of eyewitnesses I 
should hesitate to put the following facts 
in writing lest I be accused of nature fak- 
ing. The behavior of this rabbit was un- 
usual, to say the least, but the facts, as 
here related, have not been embellished or 
exaggerated in any detail, and this descrip- 
tion is not written merely to entertain the 
reader; it is intended to be a contribution 
to the natural history of the cottontail, per- 
haps the best-known, and at the present 
time the most widely distributed, American 
mammal. 

All descriptions of the cottontails and 
their relatives agree that they are timid 
and lacking in combativeness. The late 
Dr. C. B. Cory, of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, in his book, “The Mam- 
mals of Illinois and Wisconsin,” says: 
“The cottontail is a gentle, timid animal 
and when caught it never attempts to bite.” 

This had been my experience also. I 
had caught and handled many of all ages, 
and none had ever attempted to bite, but 
most of them screamed, or squealed, in 
terror. The hares, I know, are not wholly 
noncombatants. I have seen them fight 
among themselves. I saw one kill a snake, 
cutting it into shreds with the claws of its 
hind feet, and my right hand bears a 
plainly visible scar, the result. of a vicious 
bite from a varying hare, inflicted years 
ago when I was a young lad on a farm. 

I knew, too, that the European rabbits 
(cuniculus), from which our domestic 
species, including the so-called 
“hares,” are descended, can and do fight. I 
once witnessed a combat between a domes- 
tic rabbit and a male cat. The rabbit was 
the aggressor. It stalked the cat and 
pounced upon it, using its teeth and claws 
effectively. Bunny literally made the fur 
fly, and tom flew, too, as soon as he could 
escape from his assailant. With blood- 
curdling screams, such as only a feline is 
capable of uttering, he sped across the 
lawn and took refuge on the roof of a low 
building. Bunny followed to the base of 
the building, where he waited for some 
time, angrily wriggling his nose and chal- 
lenging his enemy to come down. 


’ 


-IE cottontails, however, are supposed 

to be true pacifists who practice non- 
resistance at all times, and, on the approach 
of anything larger than a mouse or a small 
bird, depart with incredible speed and with- 
out pausing until they are many rods away. 
But Molly was different. 

Our home, in one of the residence sec- 
tions of a city of 60,000 people, is sur- 
rounded by vegetation of many varieties. 
The rear of the lot is devoted to a com- 
bined fruit and flower garden. There are 
no vegetables, but raspberry, blackberry, 
currant, and gooseberry bushes, grapevines, 
and a profusion of rose plants make it an 
ideal cover for rabbits, and for many years 
one or more pairs of cottontails have re- 
sided here, or in the immediate vicinity. 

Until last winter (1929-30) they had 
never done any damage. We were always 
glad to see them and did much to make 


Belgian ° 


them comfortable, but they did not be- 
come tame, and on being approached they 
usually departed with the celerity for 
which they are noted. 

Last winter, however, the rabbits caused 
havoc in the garden. Some of the most 
highly prized roses were destroyed, the 
grapevines were partly ruined, and many 
other plants suffered. To our surprise the 
depredations continued long after the snow 
had disappeared, and after young clover 
and dandelions were available. 

One, a female, was seen repeatedly in 
the very act of eating cultivated plants, 
but this was less surprising than the fact 
that she refused to leave the premises when 
ordered to do so. Even when we walked 





An imperfect indoor snapshot of 
Battling Molly launching one of her 
vicious attacks 


to within 6 feet of her and told her to 
“shoo!” she merely laid back her ears, 
squatted a little lower, and held her 
ground. Even when lumps of earth were 
tossed upon her back, she merely hopped 
a foot or two, and sat down again, visibly 
peeved. Any other cottontail that I have 
ever seen or read about would have been 
in the next city block within thirty seconds 
under similar circumstances. 

There came dire threats from the kitchen 
that unless Molly, as we came to call this 
rabbit, would reform her dietary habits at 
once, she would be served at the table in 
the form of a rabbit pie. Once, while we 
were eating our lunch under an apple tree, 
Molly came to within 8 feet of us and 
calmly lay down between two rose bushes, 
and she did not move when Bob approached 
to within 3 feet of her. Later she deliber- 
ately dined on the young shoots of a rose 
plant, and departed only after she had re- 
ceived several urgent invitations to get out 
of the garden. 

The crisis came early one morning more 
than a week later. From our chamber 
window we saw Molly shamelessly de- 
molishing a newly opened tulip. This was 
the last straw! I resolved to teach’ Mis- 
tress Molly a lesson. She was to be cap- 
tured and deported, like any other unde- 
sirable citizen. 


ITH a noose at the end of a cord I 
approached to within 5 feet of the 
rabbit and threw the lasso. It fell harm- 
lessly on her-baek.. She hopped about a 
foot, then sat down, threw back her ears, 





and scowled at me. The second attempt 
was successful, but to my surprise she did 
not squeal when [ grasped her firmly ani 
removed the noose. She struggled and 
kicked until she had torn my shirt and 
scratched my hands, but she did not at- 
tempt to bite. I stroked her gently unti! 
she became quiet, then released her on the 
front porch, which is screened. I brought 
her clover, dandelions, lettuce, and water, 
thinking she would be comfortable and 
satisfied with her new surroundings, but 
I was mistaken; she had not surrendered, 
unconditionally or otherwise. 

The rabbit was in the farther corner of 
the porch behind a cage that was occupied 
by three valley quail, when Bob called to 
see her. Then the most surprising thing 
happened! As he approached she turned 
and jumped at him like a cross dog, and 
actually bit him on the leg so he felt her 
teeth through the trousers. She charged 
repeatedly, biting, clawing, and kicking! 
She won the first round easily, and Bob 
retreated. 

After recovering from our surprise and 
the fit of laughter, due to the marvelous 
spectacle of a young man being routed by 
a rabbit, we discussed the situation, con- 
sidering the possibility of the creature 
being afflicted with tularemia or rabies, but 
we recalled that tularemia has the opposite 
effect, making the afflicted animal dull and 
lifeless. It also occurred to us that if the 
rabbit were afflicted with rabies, she had 
shown symptoms for a long time, too long, 
in fact, to have survived. 


B°2 called in a neighbor who had a mo- 
tion picture camera, and when all was 
in readiness he put on a pair of leather 
puttees under his trousers, and again ap- 
proached the pugnacious rabbit. 

The film tells the story of the encounter. 
The rabbit attacked again and again, some- 
times seizing the trousers with its teeth 
and hanging on like a dog, at the same 
time using its paws and feet in a manner 
that would be very effective in an even 
encounter. The film also shows the rabbit 
attacking a broom that was extended 
toward it. 

When Molly showed signs of becoming 
weary, we left her alone with the quail, 
and did not disturb her for an hour. When 
we returned she had taken possession of 
the swing couch, and again she _ behaved 
like an angry, or playful, puppy, charging 
at anyone who approached, and rushing 
from one end of the couch to the other to 
drive off intruders. 

During the next two days Molly became 
more tractable. She permitted me to stroke 
her, and seemed to enjoy attention, but she 
always attempted to bite when I ap- 
proached, and she never failed to give an 
exhibition when visitors called to see the 
“fighting rabbit.” 

We awaited clear weather so we might 
get a better picture, but on the third day 
Molly showed signs of distress. She was 
transferred to a floorless cage which was 
placed on fresh grass, but she did not eat. 
Next morning she was dead. 


Was Mr. Ness Right? 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—A few months 


ago in these columns F. C. Ness re- 
ferred to “the late Ad Topperwein.” I had 
always considered Mr. Topperwein as 4 
sort of “Johnny on the spot” with a gu!, 
and being of a rather inquisitive nature ! 
asked him what made him late. He said 
his watch stopped and this made him late 
for dinner, but this was only once, and he 
did not seem to know the news had been 
broadcast to such an extent. ; 
So it seems Mr. Ness was right, but his 
meaning has been misconstrued, for in 4 















letter just received from Ashley Haines I 
note the following: 

“Say, is Topperwein dead? Wiggins has 
just written me saying he saw a reference 
to the ‘late Ad Topperwein.’ It just seems 
that we can not spare men like him. Am 
very anxious to learn about this.” 

No, Mr. Haines, he did not starve to 
death, or even miss that one meal—just 
postponed it a trifle. 

Mr. Topperwein does not wish any pre- 
mature notices of his death, for as soon as 
a good shot dies his work at once becomes 
about 1,000 per cent better, and he does not 
care for a reputation he can not uphold. 
As to what he will be credited with after 
his death, just recall what has been pub- 
lished of Jesse James, Wild Bill, Doc 
Carver, Allen Parmer, Wyatt, Earp, et al. 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 


From Canada 


| Portes» Outdoor Life :—It’s very sel- 
dom I see any word in your magazine 
from this part of the woods. I like to 
read items from hunters on different 
subjects, especially those pertaining to 
the saving of our different species of 
game birds and animals. 

We have only a few game birds to 
hunt here, such as ducks, geese, and Hun- 
garian partridge. This is all our licenses 
call for, although we have prairie chick- 
ens, grouse, a few plovers, and other 
shore birds at times. Our duck shoot- 
ing is good only in seasons of plenty of 
water, and quite a number of Canada 
geese spend the fall on the South Sas- 
katchewan River. But as that is a game 
preserve, we have to go to the wheat 
stubble fields for our shooting. We can 
not use live decoys here, so have to take 
our chances with profiles, and anyone 
knows how wise a Canada goose is when 
it comes to profile decoys. I really be- 
lieve they are as wise in their ways in 
the early fall as they are in the South, 
where I came from. 

All game is getting scarce here, as else- 
where, but it’s no wonder—as long as 
we have the present set of game laws 
our migratory game birds will continue 
to vanish. The Hungarian partridge 
seems to be the only one to increase in 
these parts. 

One part of your magazine I always 
look to is the Hero’s Corner. I can’t 
understand why game slaughter such as 
appeared in the Hero’s Corner, page 33, 
of December issue of Ovutpoor LIFE is 
allowed to go on. Don’t they have any 
game wardens in California? 

Such items as “The Poison Case,” 
“Bear Protection,” “Sheep on Our Pub- 
lic Lands,” ete., are very interesting, and 
I'm wondering why the common sports- 
man does not wake up before it is too 
late. As long as we continue to abide 
by the present laws on game, it won't 
be long before the public will be shoot- 
ing game on some skeet or trap grounds, 
and reading of the wonderful bags of 
game gotten by their well-to-do neigh- 
Ors ON some private game preserve. 

What is the use of having a law to 
protect a game bird in one place, only to 
have it fall to some hunter in a nonpro- 
tected area? At the rate our army of 
hunters is increasing each year and our 
daily bag limit all the way from fifteen 
to forty, and with seven days a week for 
three or four months a season, how can 
we expect our game to keep up with us? 

We must have fewer game laws and 
have them passed for the benefit of the 
public as a whole, and have game war- 
dens who will enforce such laws and 
we won't be so liable to be without game 
in the future. A. LACLer. 

Sask, 


Military Reservations as 
Game Preserves 


ECENTLY Maj. Gen. Dennis Nolan, 

commanding the military district 
which includes Kentucky, upon representa- 
tions to him through the Kentucky Pointer 
and Setter Club, has issued an order mak- 
ing a game sanctuary of 13,000 acres of 
the Government Military Reservation of 
approximately 30,000 acres known as 
Camp Knox, which is about 35 miles from 
Louisville. In addition, General Nolan has 
reduced the number of shooting permits 
to twenty-five, limited to officers and men 
actually stationed at Camp Knox, on that 
part of the reservation not made an in- 
violable sanctuary for wild life. 

In creating this sanctuary, and reducing 
shooting to the minimum on the rest of 
the ‘reservation, General Nolan has done 
a conspicuous service. It will now be pos- 
sible to stock 13,000 acres with game birds, 
especially with quail, and the Kentucky 
Pointer and Setter Club is assured of the 
cooperation of the Kentucky Game and 
Fish Commission in both planting birds 
and feed. In time, with a proper supply 
of birds, field trials such as are held at 
Camp Lee can be held at Camp Knox, 
which has not been possible heretofore, be- 
cause enough birds could not be maintained 
on the Camp Knox grounds. 

In addition, the whole surrounding ter- 
ritory will benefit from the game reservoir 
this sanctuary will become. However, this 
is of local importance unless Géneral 
Nolan’s example should be followed on 
other Government Military Reservations. 
These exist in numerous states and, if all 
were made permanent game sanctuaries by 
a general order from the Secretary of 
War, the whole country would reap. the 
benefit. This can be done at no cost to the 
Government, as conservationists everywhere 
will quickly take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to supply birds and to plant feed. 

These large areas acquired for training 
troops for war may now be devoted, in 
part, to preserving and propagating our 
rapidly diminishing wild life. This plan 
is worthy of consideration by all conser- 
vation and sportsmen’s organizations. It 
is to be hoped it will be approved by them 
and that a concerted effort under a gen- 
eral committee, representing such organi- 
zations, may be made to convince the 
proper Governmental authorities that such 
a policy will serve a wise and useful pur- 
pose—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A Long Trip—and Why? 


Mr. Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, arrived in 
Denver on December 7. On December 9 
and 10, Mr. Redington attended the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association Meet- 
ing at Colorado Springs and gave an ad- 
dress—“The Federal Program of Wild- 
Life Control”—before this Association on 
December 10. Mr. Redington left Denver 
on December 11 for Washington, D. C.— 
Excerpts from a Biological Survey Report. 


A Fake, But Clever 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the last 

number of your magazine there ap- 
peared an-article in favor of the manu- 
facture, sale, and general carrying of 
pistols. The writer assumes to know all 
about it because he is a policeman. He 
challenges anyone to name an expert target 
club member who has committed a murder. 
The challenge is accepted. Dr. Snook 
murdered Theora Hicks. Dr. Snook was 
the world’s champion pistol shot, winning 
the title at the Olympic Games. True, when 
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he got ready to commit a murder, he did it 
with an automobile hammer and a pocket 
knife, but he did it out on a target range 
which, indirectly, comes home to the pistol. 
If there were no pistols or rifles, there 
would have been no target range to commit 
the murder on. If Dr. Snook had not been 
a pistol shot he would not have known how 
suitable the target range was for a murder. 
Probably all target ranges are suitable for 
murders. If the abolition of the pistol will 
not abolish target ranges, they should be 
abolished independently and _ separately. 
Furthermore, we plan to abolish pocket 
knives and automobile hammers. 
Calif. A REFORMER. 


Salton Sea Refuge 
RESIDENT HOOVER, 1930 has set 


aside as a refuge and breeding ground 
for migratory birds the Government lands 
in the southern part of Salton Sea, in Im- 
perial County, Calif. The lands involved 
have been withdrawn for reclamation pur- 
poses in connection with the Yuma Recla- 
mation Project in Arizona and California. 
They are primarily under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Interior and are sub- 
ject to its use for irrigation and other 
incidental purposes, but as a wild life 
refuge they will be administered by the 
Biological Survey. 

This refuge, to be known as the Salton 
Sea Wild Life Refuge, attracts great num- 
bers of waterfowl during their migrations, 
and will constitute an important link in the 
network of refuges to be established in the 
west coast region under the migratory 
bird conservation act of Feb. 18, 1929. 


With th 
Nataie fakers 


FISH SAID 10 
USE L.ALWATER 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 22, UP— 
Does a fish‘ actually drink water, 
and if so, how much does one ac-| 
‘tive member of the finny tribe con- 
sume? oe : 

Those iwo questions. recently 
confronted members of thé Los An- 


geles city council. 
A shortage of water was experi- 
enced in the reservoirs and the 
-council was endeavoring ‘to learn 
what caused the shcrtage. While 
‘engaged in the study, a letter was 
received from W. H. Austin of Santa 
‘Barbara, who suggested that the 
elimination of fish from the reser- 
‘voirs would solve the question. 
' “The council referred the matter 
‘to its. water and power committee. 
In these days of severe drought it may 
become necessary to conserve our 
national water supply by exterminating 
all fish. In order to save the motion 
picture industry from thirst and Cali- 
fornia moonshine, we are ordering a 
detachment of anglers from our Hero's 


Corner to advance upon the fish in 
Los Angeles reservoirs 
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“VER since civilization penetrated 
kE into those frozen fastnesses of the 
Arctic circle, the dog has played an 
importz ant part as a means of transporta- 
tion and communication. Indeed, with- 
out the dog, the progress of those early 
prospectors would have been slow if not 
impossible. It is probable that these faith- 
ful animals may be supplanted by more 
modern methods of travel as time goes 
on, but their place can never be entirely 
filled, either in a commercial or a sport- 
ing way. 

There are various breeds and types of 
dogs indigenous to the North, anc all of 
them have been used as sled dogs. To 
the superficial observer they may come 
under the general head of “Eskimo dogs,” 
but up in Alaska and other countries 
where sled dogs are used, there is a fine 
distinction. Malemutes, huskies and 
mixed varieties are to be found every- 
where. When those earliest prospectors 
went to Alaska back in the latter days 
of the past century, any kind of dog that 
was hardy and could be used to pull a 
sled was in great demand, and prices 
almost out of keeping with the order of 
things were paid for such as these. WNat- 
urally, with the influx of different varie- 
ties, it necessarily followed that there 
were many mixed breeds and the general 
impression prevailing with those who had 
no personal knowledge was that the 
“Eskimo,” or malemute, or husky, or by 
whatever name he was known, was a 
vicious half savage animal not to be 
trusted any more than a wolf or coyote. 
No doubt there was good reason for this 
with some of the mixed varieties, but the 
breeder of pure dogs will resent this at 
once. 

Some years ago I met a Captain Green 
at Killarney, Manitoba. who was con- 
nected in some way with the mail serv- 
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Dogs of the Northland 


By A. F. Hochwalt 





Trophy awarded by the Signal Corps to 
the winner of the annual Derby at Fair- 
banks, Alaska 


ice of British America. He was an en- 
thusiast on sled dogs and invited me to 
see his kennel of huskies, which were 
quartered just outside the little town. To 
me it was an interesting visit, but looking 
over those dogs as they came rushing out, 
when the kennel door was opened, it 
seemed for a moment that they were 
about to make a general attack upon 
both of us, and I naturally shrank back. 
The captain spoke a word and the dogs 
promptly quieted down, showing every in- 
dication of their pleasure at seeing the 
master. He patted each dog on the head, 
said a few words, and it was interesting 
to me to see how they frisked about him 
as he threw out a few choice titbits to 
each of them. “They’re as docile as any 
of your pointers and setters,” he re- 
marked as he stroked the head of one of 
which he seemed particularly fond, “but 
of course, I would not advise total stran- 
gers to go among them unless I were 
with them.” The admonition was unnec- 
essary, for I had no intention of doing so. 


HE captain called them “Eskimo 

Huskies.” They were well balanced, 
sturdy, strong limbed, cream colored ani- 
mals, possessing powerful jaws, ‘high- 
prick ears, generally dark eyes, and a 
rather happy expression. “The laughing 
expression” as some of their admirers 
call it. In the course of our conversa- 
tion the captain remarked, that he was 
going to try a wolf cross at some future 
time, to increase the stamina of his strain. 
Whether he ever did, I never heard, for 
shortly after that he was transferred to 


part 








some far Northern post, and I had 
further tidings of him, or his dogs. 

In Alaska the dog that has gained th: 
greatest prestige as a _ sledge animal, 
seems to be the one known as the Sibe- 
rian husky. In those very early pioneer 
days, this variety played an important 
part, and many owners took pains to keep 
the breed pure. That probably accounts 
tor the fact that the Siberian husky 
now a recognized breed at the bench 
shows of the United States and Canada. 
However, he is valued in Alaska more as 
a utility sled dog than as a bench win- 
ner, and, to maintain the high standard, 
breeders are very careful in making se- 
lections that will produce working qual- 
ity along with type. The annual Sled 
Dog Derby which takes place each early 
spring at Fairbanks, Alaska, has much 
to do with maintaining the interest in 
the Siberian husky, for to the sled-dog 
owners of the North, this, and similar 
events, are as important as are field trials 
to the bird dog fanciers farther south. 
To win a leg of the beautiful trophy 
which was offered some years ago by the 
personnel of the United States Signal 
Corps, of Alaska, is a great ambition, 
and offers an incentive to win the cup 
outright, for an owner must succeed 
three times in winning this annual 
Derby race before he can even hope 
to make this handsome trophy his own 
property. 

It is Mrs. Elsie K. Reeser, a breeder 
of Siberian huskies, to whom I am in- 
debted for the photographs and a history 
of this interesting breed, and I can do no 
better than quote her own words: “To 
my knowledge there is no such animal as 
an ‘Eskimo dog’ bred in Alaska. The 
breed in which we are interested is known 
as the Siberian husky, a truly northern 
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dog. These dogs originally came from 
the northeastern part of Siberia, where 
they have been used as sled dogs, the 
only means of transportation for many 
years. They were first brought to Alaska 
at the inception of the Nome Sweep- 
stakes, where, due to their speed and en- 
durance, they made better time than the 
Alaskan dogs. 

“The Siberian huskies are gray, black 
or white, with blue or brown eyes. They 
are affectionate, gentle and lovers of 
children, making a real pal for anyone. 
They are decidedly a ‘one man’ dog. In 
the winter they grow an underfur which 
keeps them warm at 60 below zero, while 





in summer they shed this underfur, and 
are then able to stand the hot weather 
of Southern California. This breed of 
dogs has been recognized by the Kennel 
Club, and will soon be seen in all the 
better shows. I am sending you some 
photographs. The trophy was contrib- 
uted by the personnel of the Signal Corps, 
U.S. Army, stationed in Alaska, in recog- 
nition of the first means of transportation 
and communication in Alaska. This tro- 
phy becomes the permanent property of 
the racer who wins the race three times— 
not necessarily with the same team. 
Each year the winner’s name is engraved 
upon the cup.” 


Training the Beagle for Rabbits 
By L. E. Eubanks 


IG game hunters, men who have the 
leisure, means, and courage to go into 
foreign jungles for elephants, lions, 

and tigers, can laugh at the rabbit 
hunter all they please; there are too 
many of the latter for us to fear their 
extinction. 

Rabbit hunting may be plebeian, inex- 
pensive, without risk, too close to home, 
and all those other things some writers 
have said; but it 7s great sport; and pos- 
sibly some of its apparent defects are really 
virtues. For a sportsman who gets his 
keenest enjoyment from his dog’s work, 
railing and chasing bunny is just as pleas- 
urable as lion hunting. No man who gets 
his biggest kick from hearing dog music 
on the trail can do better than go out with 
a pack of beagles. The lion-hunting Aire- 
dale is a more courageous dog, greater in 
many ways; but there is no finer voice in 
the dog world than that of the happy little 
beagle hound. 

For the maximum of sport, you'll want a 
pack of beagles—six or eight; but you must 
not train them as a pack. Teach them in- 
dividually ; then each will hunt for the nest 
or trail, and the whole pack will “open up” 
and work as a unit when one dog has 
jumped the game. 

The beagle has his height at nine months 
ot age, though complete maturity does not 
atrive until six or eight months later. 
There has been a good deal of useless dis- 
cussion as to the best age at which to begin 
training. Since even young dogs must have 
exercise, they might as well be going in the 















right direction. 
not to overwork the youngster nor expect 
too much of him. This is his kindergarten 
course. 

Generally, a beagle will be interested in 


running rabbits by the time he is six or | 


eight months old, and from then on his 
training may proceed rapidly. 

The practice of training a puppy by 
working him with an experienced dog 
has both good and bad points. Nearly al- 
ways he will learn to find bunny quicker 
than when alone, simply because the trained 
beagle finds game more easily than you 
can for the pup. But if the older beagle 
is a fast dog and enthusiastic on his own 
hook—as most of these dogs are—he will 
run right away from the youngster. The 
latter will cry then, because he can’t keep 
up; and the first thing you know he has 
formed the “constant yap” habit. This is 


not as common with beagles as with other | 


dogs, but it can happen. If you use a dog 


as the trainer, the best one, when available, | 


is the puppy’s mother ; he will work to bet- 
ter effect with her than with any other 
canine mentor. 


UT the dog that learns alone (taught by 

a man), though he may progress more 
slowly at first, usually reaches a higher 
degree of perfection in his work. It may 
seem strange, but experience has proved 
that chasing (sight running) should be 
taught before trail finding. What you want 
is the race and the “music,” and to insure 
this at its best the dog’s greatest interest 





“Betsy,” a reprodution from a painti ) : 

y painting, made for the owner, G. L. Chapman, of Upper 
Nyack, N. Y., by Fred Everett, the distinguished sportsman-artist who has made many 
cover-paintings for Outdoor Life 


Your caution should be 
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ON CARE OF YOUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated treatise—based upon 
over 50 years experience in the treatment 
and feeding of dogs. 

here is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

For Free book write 


| GLOVERS 


Imperial 


| DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

















A swollen stomach is a sure symptom of 
worms in puppies. Give Sergeant’s Sure 
Shot or Puppy Capsules. Sergeant’s Dog 
Food builds health and strength. 
Write for a free copy of Sergeant’s Dog 
Book. Free advice on your dog’s health. 
Write fully. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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For Your Dog’s 

¥ 

| Sake— 

Help him get 

acquainted with the 

crisp appetizing flavor 

of 

Miller’s Dog Foods 
Keep him healthy 

and happy. Send for 

free samples and val- 

uable dog book. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
450 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


EDUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained for hunt- 






















ing, retrieving, guarding, utility, companionship. Alse 
classy puppies and choice breeding stock consisting of 
airedales, spaniels, terriers, beagles, harriers, foxhounds, 


coonhounds, pointers, setters, collies, shepherds. All dogs 
sold on approval with safe delivery guaranteed. Visitors 
received by appointment only Correspondence and tele 
grams promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS, Box E, LaRue, Ohie 


WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 


Ch. Eden Aristocrat 


-—! Strong, healthy, playful 
| ei BEST PAL AND 












CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
Guarantee safe delivery or 
| MONEY BACK. General Crack 
at stud, fee $25. 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 


collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 
LABORATORIES 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





A PRIVATE PULLMAN 
FOR YOUR DOG 
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| must be in capturing the rabbit, rather 


than in the trail itself. 

Fortunately, too, in this form of sport, 
the easy capture of a live rabbit makes it 
entirely feasible to give the puppy all the 
sight running lessons he may _ require. 
Merely interest him in the rabbit as you 
hold it, then put it down ahead of him, and 
motion for him to pursue. A few repeti- 
tions will whet his interest to a keen edge, 
especially if you arrange for him actually 
to capture the game. 

Training the puppy without others of his 


' kind, you have to make a dog of yourself, 


as it were. Take him right into the cover 


| and search for a rabbit or rabbit nest. When 


Your dog is sure ofcomfort | 


Eon the trip when hetravels 
in this new commodious, practi- 


cal shipping crate, made of new — 


Galvanneal, rust-proof metal, 
aluminum finished, lined with 
wood veneer. With this 
crate, feeding ane watering is 


made easy so you can be sure | 


your dog is properly cared for. Standard pointer and setter 


sizes, maximum weight, ly low priced 


at $15.00. Small sizes for spaniels, bulldogs, airedales, $11.50 
and $12.50. Large police dog or two setter or two pointer 
size, $17.50. Write for literature. 


The DWIGHT-McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 
White Collie Pups [> eae 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 








ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 
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Ail BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 


PERFECTION DOG FO< 

is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
ing an Stores everywhere, 

Order locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 
S ibs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 

to any point in yt United steer all ¢ ee 

re . Your dogs or es Ww 
P ECTION, a Delancen sasee copent feed, 
prep d ready for use—all you do is feed 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK ept. 20 MICHICAN 













Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 









the game is scared up, the puppy may sur- 
prise you, if he sees it plainly, and give 
instant chase. But if very young and wholly 
inexperienced, he will, most likely, stay 
with you—unless he has been taught sight 
running. 


OUR idea now is to teach him to 
handle the rabbit trail; no rabbit dog, 
no matter how fast a runner, is thoroughly 


| equipped for business without that knowl- 


edge. Assuming that you have seen the 
rabbit, take the puppy to that place, get 
down on all fours, and pretend to be 
searching for something. The dog will 
stay close to you and be much interested. 
Snapping a finger, get his head near the 


| ground, and nine times out of ten he will 


scent the trail, Coach him along with 
your hand, then, so that he will sense that 
the odor runs off overground, instead of 
downward. Some puppies, when they first 


| get a scent thus, want to dig straight down 


for the animal! 

This may not work the first time, but it 
will not be repeated often—not with a 
beagle pup—until he will catch on. Selec- 
tion of good trailing days (damp, rather 
than dry and dusty) will help by making 
the scent easier of detection. 

Of course, the trail will soon “do things,” 
and puzzle the youngster. Then, if you 
have seen which way the rabbit went, you 
can put your puppy right again. But let 
him work with the problem a while. If he 
gets the pick-up by his own efforts, a big 
step has been made, for he will never forget. 

If necessary, “circle” with him, keeping 


| his nose down with a coaching hand, as be- 


difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c., | 


NEWBURGH. N. Y 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 








HERMOSA KENNELS 
APRIL PUPPY BARGAINS 
Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 

Pomeranians. 
Pedigreed Stock 
9 Mo. St. Bernard, male, unpedigreed 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 

















By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. A 
baok of general information valuable to dog lovers and 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected 


photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


fore. Once he refinds a trail in this way, 
he will circle of his own accord in the next 
emergency. The hound’s wonderful in- 
stinct for trailing seldom needs much in- 
struction. 

After the pupil has learned to roust out 
a rabbit for himself and trail it, another 
danger confronts the trainer. The youngster 
will overrun; when he loses the rabbit he 
will rush right on headlong, and in a 
moment be utterly confused. Some dogs 
will set about earnestly to refind the trail, 
and they should be permitted to try; but 
any disposition to loaf and stall, nosing 
around in a_ half-hearted way, must be 
nipped in the bud. Take the little hound up 
and try him on a new run, giving him some 
easy job at refinding a trail—this for en- 
couragement. 


Some puppies give up immediately when 
they lose the trail, confess themselves 
beaten, and go back to their masters. The 
only way to cure this is to increase the 
dog’s interest in his work. The best way 
is to get him into an actual race after: a 
sighted rabbit. In the meantime—until this 
happy event comes off—take him back to 
his job, and work with him. Be careful, 
though, not to overdo and disgust your 
pupil. Short daily work-outs are more 
satisfactory than a half day once or twice 
a week. 

On the other extreme, we have the 
dogs that can hardly be made to give 


up a trail, even a hopeless one. You have 
to be firm with this type, or he will ex- 
haust himself and you—possibly get into 
trouble by trespassing on posted territory. 
Don’t whip him, his ambition and grit are 
commendable; but gently force him to 
come when you call him off. 

In dealing with a beagle, you need not 
worry about his barking at the right time. 
His judgment and discretion in this respect 
are simply marvelous. He knows when to 
use his voice; he does not tongue while 
looking for a lost trail. A fox can not 
hide out to one side and laugh at a beagle: 
because this dog makes so little noise when 
puzzled that he is liable to spring a sur- 
prise at any second. Many foxhounds 
keep Reynard constantly informed as to 
their exact whereabouts with their cease- 
less noise. 

And the beagle has other qualities that 
make him a good foxhound; his being the 
premier rabbit dog does not p.eclude use- 
fulness on other game. He has sufficient 
speed, can outrun a fox on open ground, 
and he has the bottom to keep it up. He 
will run twenty hours out of twenty-four, 
day after day—if his master is so foolish 
as to permit it. He can navigate the snows 
and thickets just as well as the fox can, 
and dig like the dickens. What’s more, 
he can kill the fox when it is dug out, and 
do it in workmanlike style. 

The beagle could not track a wood 
mouse, as a weasel does, but he seldom 
fails to get a nose full of rabbit. Any dog 
that can take the straight double of a cot- 
tontail after bunny has done 300 feet of it 
has a good nose, and this any good beagle 
will do. And he will not often fool you; 
the music box will not open up until he is 
off again. 


Queries 


They Are All English Setters 


Editor Dog Department:—Are English and 
Llewellyn setters one and the same? If not, 
would you kindly publish in your column a very 
brief statement of the difference?—R. W. B., 
Calif. 

Answer:—The Llewellyn, sometimes designated 
as a distinct breed by its enthusiasts, is a strain 
of the English setter which had its origin in the 
original cross of Duke, Rhoebe, or Kate, bred on 
the Laveracks, the latter being another strain of 
English setter which was very popular in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century. They were 
high-strung, closely bred dogs, and the cross 
with the coarser animals of the Duke, Kate, 
Rhoebe line seemed to form an excellent com- 
bination. While R. Purcell Llewellyn, for whom 
the Llewellyns were named, was not the origina- 
tor of this cross, he had the acumen to commer- 
cialize his dogs in America, and it was in this 
country that the dictum went forth in later years 
that in order for a setter to be called a Llewellyn 
he must descend in direct lines from the original 
dogs, namely, Duke-Rhoebe-Kate, bred on_ the 
Laveracks. The strain for many years, while it 
was still young, was unbeatable, but too much 
commercial exploitation, sometimes of very in- 
ferior specimens, eventually showed deleterious 
results, and the strain lost much of its prestige, 
although at the present time there are a few 
breeders who are conscientiously striving to bring 
it back, not strictly for commercial purposes 
which seemed to be the keynote of the earlier 
breeders, but because of the good that is still 
apparent in some of the families of the strain. 
The Laveracks which constitute the one side of 
the Llewellyn strain were bred pure for many 
years, long before the cross with the Duke-Rhoebe- 
Kates was made. Of this latter breeding little 
is known except that Duke and Kate (the latter 
said to be a sister of Duke) carried a great pre 
ponderance of the Beudesert blood, which is a8 
old or even older than the Laveracks. Both 
Laveracks and Beudeserts are practically out of 
existence in America, although some of the lat- 
ter variety are still to be found in all their 
purity in some parts of Great Britain.—A. F. H. 
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Health 


of your Dog 
Bt tase by 


AA.Hermann, DVS. 


Use Great Care in Breeding 

Ouestion:—My _ six-year-old Llewellyn _ setter 
matron has spells with the following symptoms: 
She appears startled, then falls prostrate, froths 
at the mouth, and paws the ground. After twenty 
minutes she arises and starts off normally, but 
appears weak, and staggers for a while. I would 
like to breed her. Will the pups be similarly af- 
fected ?—H. Cc. Fg Til. 


Answer:—The matron has epilepsy and one can 
never predict accurately when the next epileptic 
spasms will occur. Epilepsy is incurable, but 
harmless to attendants and other dogs. It is an 
inherited characteristic. If the sire you breed 
her to is related to her, or if epilepsy is an in- 
herited characteristic in his immediate ancestry, 
the puppies will show a strong tendency to epi- 
leptic spasms. If you breed judiciously, your 
litter should be normal or nearly so, though if 
they in due season are mated to dogs of epi- 
leptic tendencies their puppies will have epilepsy. 
Perhaps one may blame epilepsy of dogs on their 
age-long close associations with mankind. This 
fact is pertinent. Dogs have epilepsy the same 
as humans. I know of no other (so-called) dumb 
animal that has this affliction. Puppies early in 
life develop a strong bond of affection, an affin- 
ity for human beings. It is the only dumb ani- 
mal that prefers the company of a person to the 
companionship of other members of the same 
litter. Their devotion gives selfish people some- 
thing to emulate.—A. A. H. 


Treatment for Chronic Diarrhea 
Questton:—My puppy has a chronic diarrhea, 
following distemper. Please advise treatment.— 
M. P. J.,'Comm. 


Answer:—Diarrhea as a complication of dis- 
temper is extremely obstinate and requires care- 
ful dieting and treatment. Feed only on cottage 
cheese until improved. Give 10 grains of bis- 
muth subnitrate and 10 grains fresh bone char- 
coal every three hours between meals. Burnt 
flour may also be mixed with the food. Later 
feed only on dry foods, such as raw beef on bones, 
ground raw carrots, and whole wheat toast.— 
A. A. Hi 

Running Fits 

Question: —My beagle and foxhound rabbit dog 
went bad the first day of last season. He was 
running a trail and quit all at once. He stopped 
and looked at me and whined, and I took him 
into the house and did not hunt with him for 
several days. At that time he worked fine, 
showing no signs of the staggering he did before. 
Again I took this dog for another hunt, this 
time on ground hogs, and he again had one 
of these spells. He trembled and frothed at the 
mouth. I held him quite a while, and he soon 
settled down, and after that went on with the 
hunt. He has had quite a few spells like this. 
Can you tell me what they are, and what I can 
do for them?—R. McC. Boswell, Pa. 


Answer:—Your beagle is afflicted with running 
fits and should be given a careful diet of raw 
egg or beef, carrot or tomatoes, and dry whole 
wheat bread. Put a 5-grain bromide of soda 
tablet in each quart of drinking water, and give 
him a %-grain luminal tablet each morning and 
before taking him out. Sometimes hookworms 
cause these fits, but not often—A. 4. H. 


Formula for Official Lime and Sulphur Dip 

Question:—Will you kindly give the formula 
of the official lime and sulphur dip for treating 
mange in dogs?—J. E. B., Tenn. 


Answer:—Official lime and sulphur dip is made 
with 1% pounds unslaked lime, 2% pounds 
sulphur, and 10 gallons of water. Add suffi- 
cient water to slake the lime and form a lime 
Paste. Sift in powdered sulphur, and stir thor- 
oughly, Place this paste in a kettle with 3 gallons 
of very hot water and boil for two hours, replac- 
ing evaporated water. After the sediment has 
settled, the clear, orange-colored liquid should 
be diluted to equal exactly. 10 gallons of dip, 
which should be used as warm as can be used 
comfortably—A. A. H. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE TO 
READERS 


For the convenience of readers of Outdoor 
Life arrangements have been made to ship a 
generous supply of the most efficient remedy 
for the treatment of your dog’s affliction by 
mail or express C. O. D. at an average cost 
of $2.50 for material, when such service is 
desired or it is difficult to procure suitable 
and satisfactory remedies thru local dealers. 
An accurate description of the disease symp- 
toms as well as the age and breed of the dog 
is essential to a correct diagnosis and proper 
medication. There is no guarantee beyond the 
assurance that we shall do our best for you 
and your dog.—A. A. H. 


Irritated Eyes 
Question:—My dog has sore eyes. They fill up 
with heavy, yellow-looking pus. He hunts well, is 
peppy, and has a good appetite.—J. O. C., Fla. 


Answer:—Eyes are subject to irritation from 
road dust, pollen of plants, bacteria of pus-pro- 
ducing diseases, and intestinal toxemia. If the 
surrounding eyelids are not heavily pigmented to 
absorb the actinic rays of sunshine, sunlight will 
cause the eyes to become sunburnt. This is espe- 
cially evident when the eyelids are unevenly pig- 
mented. When one side of a dog’s head is dark 
and the other white, it is frequently necessary 
to dye the surface surrounding the white eyelids 
with hair dye to avoid sunburn.—A. A. H. 


Interdigital Eczema 

Question:—During several years my _ seven- 
year-old Sealyham has frequently had _ trouble 
with an inflamed swelling between the two middle 
toes. The swelling finally breaks open. A few 
days later his foot is normal and remains so for 
several months. Advise treatment.—M. I. V., 
N. J. 


Answer:—The condition is interdigital eczema, 
aggravated by an improper diet. Eczema is re- 
current whenever indiscretion is shown in over- 
feeding, or incorrect foods are indulged in. Se- 
vere cases respond when rigidly dieted. Swab 
between affected toes two times daily with extra 
strong D. D. D. Give % to 1 tablespoon of milk 
of magnesia early each morning, continuing with 
smaller doses after improvement. Feed the first 
week on buttermilk or cottage cheese. Then use 
a diet of one-third raw proteins, such as eggs, 
milk, or beef, one-third raw vegetables, carrots 
or tomatoes preferred, and one-third live stock 
bran. Rigidly avoid cooked foods, fatty, sweet- 
ened, or starchy foods.—A. A. H. 


Treatment for Goiter 
Question:—My ten-year-old dog has a very 
large goiter. Please advise treatment.—H. C. A., 
Mich. 


Answer:—Enlargement of the thyroid gland, 
frequently seen in puppies and aged dogs, re- 
sponds readily to treatment in the former, and 
not so well in the older dogs, in which cases it 
assumes the characteristics of a malignant tumor. 
In puppies it is due to iodine deficiency, and en- 
tire litters will have enlarged glands, in some 
instances of sufficient size to produce suffocation. 
Feeding the matron on foods containing iodine, 
potassium iodide, or an iodized calcium will pro- 
duce normal litters. One drop of tincture of 
iodine in each dish of drinking water is suffi- 
cient for matron or puppies. In aged dogs one 
must be satisfied if the rapid enlargement of the 
gland is arrested by the treatment, as. the ten- 
dency is a rapid enlargement to a fatal termina- 
tion. Give a 5-grain thyroid gland tablet once 
daily with 2 grains Calcidin, and feed generously 
on raw beef, eggs, and milk.—A. A. H. 





Surgical Attention Necessary 
Question:—Our Boston terrier has a_ swollen 
red mass in the inner corner of one eye, which 
has persisted for about a month. Friction be- 
tween this mass and the eyeball has irritated the 
eye. Advise also what to give her if you think 
she has worms.—R. S., S. Dak. 


Answer :—The tissue should be removed by a 
competent surgeon under local cocaine anesthesia. 
Behind the opposite eye is a similar mass of 
tissue, which may at some later date appear at 
the surface as this suddenly appeared. In view 
of this possibility, it is a good policy to remove 
both masses of tissue at the same time. Your 
dog may not have intestinal parasites. However, 
you may give her a 1 cc. capsule of tetra- 
chlorethylene, followed in one-half hour by a tea- 
spoonful of Epsom salts, and repeat in ten days. 
—A. A. H. 
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‘SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


Tanning of Hides and Pelts 

Editor:—I would be pleased to have some in- 
formation which I believe you can furnish me. 
I am interested in securing the best formula for 
the tanning of hides and pelts of small animals, 
from snakes and armadillos to dogs and cats. I 
desire to know the best formula for tanning of 
small animal ‘skins, both with the fur on and 
without, but especially for tanning with the fur 
or hair, as the case may be, on the hide or pelt. 

One question more. Do you have any litera- 
ture on the feeding of snakes? I usually have a 
variety of snakes in the biology laboratory. Just 
now I have copperheads and Mexican bull snakes. 
The copperheads feed heavily on mice, but the 
bull snakes refuse to eat. I had two coachwhips. 
One would eat, the other would not. Likewise a 
king snake that would not eat anything.—Don O. 
Baird, Tez. 


Answer:—There are dozens of formulas for 
the tanning of animal skins, and the variations 
of these are almost as numerous as taxidermists. 
I think you will get the information you need in 
any handbook on taxidermy. Ovutpoor LiFe, or 
any book dealer, can furnish you a copy of 
Harding’s ‘Home Tanning Guide’ for $1. 

I do not know of any literature dealing spe- 
cifically with the feeding of snakes. Scent is a 
powerful factor in many snakes’ choice of food, 
and the only thing you can do in many instances 
is to vary the offerings until you find the right 
kind. Many reticulated pythons prefer chickens, 
while others prefer pigs, depending upon what 
they have been eating in the wild. Offer the bull 
snake young wild rats, white rats, gophers, young 
guinea pigs, and birds. Do not allow your snakes 
to go many weeks without food, or they will lose 
all inclination to feed, and in any case will be- 
come incapable of digesting a meal. An oval 
niece of stewing beef, not much thicker than the 
snake’s neck, can easily be started in the throat 
with a piece of smooth wood, and then passed 
to the stomach by gently massaging the snake. 
Artificial feeding is very simple if you catch the 
knack, but a difficult thing to describe.—W. A. B. 


Dudley Kit Is Recommended 
Editor:—As a subscriber to your paper, can 
you tell me where I can get a suitable anti-venom 
set with instructions? Rattlers seem plentiful 
this spring.—R. L. Dick, Colo, 


Answer:—There are several kits on the market 
for the field treatment of snake bite, as well, of 
course, as the Mulford serum. 

The only outfit I will recommend is the Dud- 
ley kit, sold by the Flack Sundries Company, San 
Antonio, Tex., at $2.50, because its efficacy was 
proven in a long series of animal experiments 
performed with scientific exactness, and it con- 
tains field directions, a8 well as directions for 
physicians, for the treatment exactly as practiced 
at the Robert B. Green Hospital, San Antonio.— 
W. A. B. 

Protection from Snakes 

Question:—I am going to Florida for the win- 
ter and will do some fishing down there. I 
want to know the kind of footwear to use in the 
snake-infested regions.—James L. Ward, Ohio. 


Answer:—Abercrombie & Fitch, sporting goods 
dealers in New York, handle aluminum-lined leg- 
gins for protection against snake bite. Heavy 
rubber boots afford the best protection, but are 
too hot to wear for a long period. For myself 
I want nothing better than substantial, knee-high 
leather boots. Leather boots may not give you 
perfect protection, but they will give you a great 
deal with less inconvenience than, say, a feather 
bed, which might give you more.—W. A. B. 


Metal-Lined Leggings 

Editor:—I understand there are some sporting- 
goods dealers handling metal-lined rattlesnake 
bite-proof leggings. I have written several com- 
panies but I am unable to locate the dealer offer- 
ing them for sale. Can you tell me or give me 
the name and address of a company selling 
this kind of leggings. I do a lot of night-hunting 
around here in rattlesnake-infested section and 
would like to make myself as safe as possible. 
Thank you.—R. L. Carter, Ga. 

Answer:—I believe. Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Madison at 45th, New York, sell a metal lined 
legging for protection against snake bite.— 
W. A. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. No advertisement inserted for less than 
ONE DOLL AR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 
less number of accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. For the protection 
of both ai vertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable 
persons v ‘th your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by 
thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find 
this classitied advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


Birds and Animals | Birds and Animals_ 


l= SAVE MONEY 
= on Wire Netting 


Buy 


iDikaeer-he Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 

Dealer wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes from 
large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Fancisco; Seattle and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 
Generous discounts. Find out about the new low cost steel 
construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal with 
Crown and buy more for your money. 


HLL 


























Prices 























Send today for latest Crown cata- Write nearest office 
log—a post card will bring it. 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
ewes §11-P Graybar Bldg. 1152 Tyler St. N. E. 
Exes crane “oa Ce pene TSE New York k City, N. as Minneapolis, Minn. 
——— eS : : 
| 
“Game Bird Breeding” MACKENSEN GAME FARM 
Have for sale a large number Ring- 
Price 50c. The authentic treatise, recommended by neck pheasants, Hungarian part- 
pone officials and ps ' oe me ae EB gg mong ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
boo on many commercia and state game arms 0 . . . 
‘ ; io Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 


tains plans of coops and pens and all necessary in- 
formation for back-yard or large scale game farms. 


tate William J. Mackensen inte Pa. 


practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 

















PHEASANT EGGS 


$25.00 per hundred for delivery after April Ist. 


Ringneck eggs from America’s finest stock. Here is your chance for new blood or foundation 
stock that is really valuable. Special prices on orders for 500 or more eggs. 


ALL EGGS CORRECTLY PACKED REAR PHEASANTS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
AND SHIPPED SAME DAY LAID. Our booklet “‘PILEASANT REARING’’ (20c) tells how. 
CAROLINA PHEASANTRY BENSON, N.C. 
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Montcalm Ringnecks 


We still have a number of carefully 
selected, unrelated Montcalm Farm. strain 
of Ringnecks for the 1931 breeding season, 
These birds have been wonders out-of-doors 
and are in the pink of breeding condition. 
They are thick-set and carry brilliant plum- 
age. 

We can ship mated pairs or trios, or 
50 birds ready to turn down to breed. 

Order hatching eggs now. Safe delivery, 
fair dealing guaranteed. : 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 
R. F. DB. No. 3, Box B, 


Phoenixville, Pa. 


EGGS—-EGGS—EGGS 


From healthy and hardy northern raised English Ringneck 
and Mongolian Pheasants. 
Also Genuine Wild Turkey eggs. These birds all raised 
on our 8000 acre Game Farm and Shooting Preserve and 
will stand the most rigid winters. Get our quotations 
before making purchases. 


GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM 
Box L LUPTON, MICHIGAN 


SQUAB © BOOK “FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
one month, Send two-cent stamp for postage on 
latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by 
new fast sales method. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 429 H St., Melrose, Mas: 
MUSKRATS. EXTRA QUALITY, dark, northern $8 
pair. Sex and live delivery guaranteed. B. J. Houri- 
gan, Pine River, Minn. 


FOUR GOOD DARK female coons, two and three years 
old. Not bred. Chas. K. Cox, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS BEST of Ringneck family, 


15 exgs $3 delivered. Glenn Norman, Nevada, Mo. 4-3 


STAHL’S PEDIGREED CHINCHILLAS. Reasonable. 
__ Bucks free. Oakwoods Rabbitry, Amana, Iowa. 


PHE ASANTS, bag DEN AND Ambhersts. Healthy ma- 
tured birds. C. E. Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 4-4 


PHEASANT EGGS, fertility guaranteed. Free list 




























































Highland Pheasantry, Troy, Ohio. 3-3 
Kennel 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 


sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
legue 10e. 12-tf 












DAVIS-GADSDEN -MINK-Extra dark and 
silky eastern mink, V’rize winners at Portland 
and Chicago 1930, also at Stockholm, Sweden 
and two Norwegian shows 1930. Wins at Van- 
couver show. If you are interested 
in some of this fine 1931 stock for 
fall delivery write for information. 


America’s Largest Producer 
Big brown, native southern, also importer 

f Mexican bob white. Free range 
bred birds for restocking, and 
pen raised for pen breeding pur- 
poses. Delivery only from De- 
cember to April inclusive. Free 


folder. 
. E. BOGLE 
San Antonio Texas 






Davis Fur Farms, Inc. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
C. T. Gadsden, Utica, Montana 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 


Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 























PHEASANT EGGS AND WILD DUCK EGGS 
Orders now booked for spring and early summer delivery 
of the following varieties of pheasants; English Ring 
Neck, Chinese Ring Neck, Golden, Lady Amherst and Sil- 
ver, all guaranteed to be from strong, pure bred, non-re- 
lated stock. Wild Mallard and pure bred small tame va- 
riety of English Grey Call Duck egzs. These are the 
( tebra ited W. E. decoys. Nearly every variety of wild 























duck responds to their soft, enticing call. 
Full instructions _— ———_ fl to set eggs and raise Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
y successfully tablishec 5. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Largest and Most Successful in the World Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
St Charles, IM. OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. 
le LO RID A||| Tar Heel Game Farm 
Restoration, Stock and Game Guilford College, N.C. 
Project Now booking orders for Ringneck 
ound investment promising unusual returns. Pheasant eggs, day-old Ringneck 
Need associates to finance development of tract. Pheasant chicks and stoc king birds for 
Write for interesting prospectus delivery August, September and Octo- 
P. O. Box 124 Elkton, Fla. ber. Prices on request. 




















LAISE PHEASANTS! Read what Britton & Rupell a 
bout our Instructions and Eggs. ‘‘We used your BOB WHITE QUAIL, any quantity; lower prices; none 
tions and from 125 eggs bought from you, placed after April; other game for restoeking, etc.; also erna- 








PAIR 4 YEAR old coon and opossum hounds, open trail- 
ers, fast, true, and stayers, the kind to get the game 
with, good in water or in any place you put them, great 
Tree dogs, shipped for trial ouly. $25 each. Frazier 
Poultry Farm, R. R. No. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES end _ youngsters. 

Springbok of Ware, Avandale, Winn:shiek and Beech- 
grove strains. A few brood matrons. Reasonably priced. 
G. <A. Sigel, Jr., Box 55, Route 8, Salisbury Road, 
Charlotte. N. C. Formerly Racine, Wisc. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 
tails. Puppies- ali ages, youngsters, trained dogs. 
Always on hand, All breeding from working strains, 
registered stoek. Largest, finest kennel in America. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


THIRTY THOROUGHBRED BEAGLES, farm raised, 

healthy, including prize winners, thoroughly broken, 
one mated pair, gunned together. Partly broke. Pups. 
Wilson Barnard, Setlersville, Pa. 11-6 
FOR SALE: GREYHOUNDS, grown dogs, saplings and 

puppies. Registered with the N. C. A. Best of Irish 
and English bloodlines. Priced to sell. Geo. E. Hine- 
man, Dighton, Kans. 3-3 


EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 


30 POLICE PUPPIES. Strongheart bloodlines, males 
$20. Females $12. White puppies $35. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford: 
N. D. 2 


PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered parents 
Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural guards. 
Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbard, Auburn, - 
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GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. er- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver. Colo. 'f tf 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES from famous hunting “and 
show stock. Also a few grown dogs, some thoroughly 
trained. Wayne Thayer, South Byron, New York 








1 pheasants in the field. Trapped 91 grown birds, | mental waterfowl, pheasants, peafowl, quail, squirrels, | GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS, bitches and pups, 
1 $364. We raise hunting dogs, so tried raising | ete. Secure my prices before buying; mention wants. the kind you can beat the other fellow with. Breedine 
for training them.’’ Send 25 cents for ‘‘In- Kelly Smith, Box 162, Dept. L, San Antonio, Texas. tells. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 








for Hatching and Rearing Pheasants, to 


tame Farm, De spt. D, Pittstown, New Jersey. FLYING SQUIRRELS, - PETS supreme. Mated pair, 
— tac ao in ——— ae express paid, safe delivery guaranteed, $5; two pairs 
PLUMER’S ALASKAN STANDARD Minks—A few pairs $7.50. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 4-2 








IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Vedigreed arfstocrits, hunters 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 





left, dark and extra dark, highly developed breeding - - — — ~ 
stock at reasonable prices. Plumer’s Fur Farms, Barnes- VALLEY, MOUNTAIN QUAIL, Chukar Partridge eggs. 
boro. Pennsylvania Rare Pheasants, Foreign doves, Blue and Java Pea- 
TAME RACCOONS. REAL dark, large beauties. fowls. J. _W. Steinbeck, Stockton, Calif. 

Selling out at $25.00 pair. Austell Small, 285 Fox PHEASANT EGGS FOR sale. 30,000 from 11 varieties. 
St.. Caldwell, Te A 10% discount on all early orders. Sewickley Val- 






























GOLDEN PHEASANTS, BANTAMS; also eggs. Wm. | ley Pheasant Farm, Herminte, Pa. 
_H Coburn, R17, Box '198, Indianapoli I __ | RFNGNECK PHEASANT EGGS eighteen for $2.75. Fif- 
RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Albert F Inc., teen cents each in larger amounts delivered. H. L. 





115-R. Valley Stream, New York. ‘ 4-3 Rossell, Rockford, Nebr. 





ENGLISH COCKERS, world’s greatest hunting strain, 
puppies, $35.00. Colowool Kennels, 2400 S, Downing, 
Denver, Colorado. wantin 
COON, POSSUM, SKUNK, rabbit and fox dogs cheap. 
Trial. Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 3-3 
COCKER SPANIEL. BEST Oho bloodlines. Choice 
matings $25. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. __ 
TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle Hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. sac 
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SHIPPING CRATES FOR dogs, puppies, rabbits, small | 


animals of all kinds. Made of light weight, high 
quality cottonwood, with metal binding at all points of 
ventilation, making it impossible to gnaw Shipped 
knocked down, as low as 50c each. Quantity production 
enables us to supply shippers buying in quantities at 
positively less than lumber alone would cost them. Let 
us know your requirements. The Yellow Pine Sales 
Company, Golden City, Missouri. 4-3 


NOTICE—WE ARE offering for Sale our entire kennel 
“of hunting dogs at 20 to 50% reduction in prices. 
including setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
jion hounds, varment and rabbit hounds. Shipped on 
trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ae 
Ky. 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, also known as 
New German Pointer or Everyuse dog. Stanch point- 
ers, trial, tree, retrieve land or water, All-around 
gun dog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or 
child. Puppies $50 and up. Best imported breeding ob- 
tainable. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana, 4-6 


MINNESOTA KENNELS, RUSH City, Minn., Import- 
“er, breeder and trainer of Irish Water Spaniels. In 
the land of ten thousand lakes. Seven thoroughly trained 
dozs. Thirty-five youngsters from two to eight months, 
topknot, rat-tail strain. Right for fall hunting, reg- 
istered and eligible in A. K. C. and F. D. 8. 

BRACE NICE 8 year old bird dozs, pointer and setter, 
both fine hunters, fast, wide, high headed, and dogs 
that have had lots of birds killed over them this season. 














They will do it all. Sound, fine lookers and only $25 
each, shipped on trial and guaranteed to please. Frazier 
Poultry Farm, R. R. No. 2, Memphis. Tenn. 





YoUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following populai breeds most _reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers, 
Doberman Pinsehers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese 
and Pomeranians. Satisfaction guaranteed Hermosa Ken- 
Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


nels 





bear and | 
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SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeting, and special sheils, 
sights titted. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa, 


GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending fer this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 12-tf 
CHECKERING TOOLS $5 per set. Includes fine, medi- 
_, Um, coarse spacers, double end and «utter, bent Swiss 
file, straight edge. Full instructions. Special border 
tool $1.50 extra. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 




















funded. R. Snyder, Pinecastle, Fla. 

ENGRAVERS OF GUNS, Metals, Trophies, etc. Write 
_ us for prices and booklet of ‘lesigns. HM. E. Berry & 
Son, Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo., Est. 1889. 4-2 








Loading Tools, Powder Measures, 
Sizer and Lubricators, Scales, Bullets, 


Primers and Cases. Send 10c for 
latest catalogue on Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 


815 WEST 5th ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 














1127 17th Street 











¥I HIGH CLASS beagles, farm raised, healthy, 
eligible from oldest kennel in United States, includ- 
ing five Madison Sq. winners. Thoroughly broken, part- 
ly broken, mated pairs, balance puppies. Five stud 
dogs of the best bloodlines at stud. Wilson Barnard, 
Sellersville, Pa. 
THREE YEAR OLD registered setter bitch, wonderful 
brood bitch and good shooting bitch $50. Or Outboard 
Motor in good condition. Nine month old registered set- 
ter bitch, nice prospect, $30. Or pair Canadian geese. 
T. W. Lowry, Sturgeon, Mo. 
POLICE DOGS. SNOW white police puppies and silver 
grays. Papers to register. Breed females shipped 
CO. D. on approval. James Dailey, Verndale, Minn. 
FOR SALE, 20 choice select coonhounds cheap, shipped 
on long trial, satisfaction guaranteed. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, B134, Kevil, Ky. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS, Ida _ Grove, lowa, 
have grown dogs, registered dogs at stud, puppies. $15 
and up. Deseribe kind wanted. 


TEDIGREED ENGLISH SPRINGER 




















pups. Flint of 





Avondale lines. Priced to sell quickly. Gail L. 
Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. 4-3 
EXPERIENCED SCOTCH TKAINER, can take gun- 


dogs to train, Springer pups for sale. 
Box 201, Morro, Calif. als 3 
DUCK, QUAIL AND pheasant dogs trained and boarded. 
Best references. Lawson Brainerd, Golden Sedge Ken- 
nels, Merrill, Oregon. 
$15.00 BUYS A nicely started long eared coonhound that 


Chas, Brown, 
2- 











will please any hunter. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 
"135, Kevil, Ky. 
FOXHOUNDS—BEAR, CAT, Coyote _ trained. Also 


Bloodhounds, Staghounds. “YAMCASCADELLS,” 


Sheridan, Oregon. ——- —— ae Saag Sa 
REAL COON AND Opossum Hound. Tree and bays, 
three years old, $80. 15 days’ trial. P. T. eee, 








Celina, O. 

50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
started young dogs. R. Foller, 549 E. King St., 
York, Pa. 4-3 





Breeder of Llewellin 


VAUSE FOSTER, HIBBY, Ohio 
and the highest field 


setters of the most select type 
—. 
IRISH SETTERS. ELIGIBLE F. D. 8. 3B. whelped in 
November. Harry A. Vestal, P. O. Box 104, Imperial, 
Cali 


LITTER OF PURE hound puppies. Black and tans. 
Five dollars each. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, = 














SELLING. COON AND opossum dogs, also youngsters 
_Teady to train. John Edwards, Cave-in-Rock, Ill. 2-3 






E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 

















BELTS: GENUINE Mills woven 


CARTRIDGE belts 

-25 to .50 caliber; also .410 and 28 gauge. Brand 
new. Quality limited, order today. State caliber. $1 
each. HUDSON, 52 Warren St., 





ren St., New York. 
RESTOCKING TO ORDER. Better stocks make better 














marksmen. Prices reasonable. ‘Try me. Wm. Tietz, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 3-2 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 up. 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 


hill, Rochester, Minn. 
GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 




















able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 

July 31 

ANTIQUE WEAPONS: SWORDS guns and _ pistols. 

Lists to buyers. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 

1-6 

ONE .22 REISING with holster and silencer, $24. F. 
Anderson, 2450 Sheridan Biv. Denver, Colo. 

WANTED: WINCHESTER MODEL 25, .30-06. Sig 

Weinert, Manitowoc, Wis. 








Homesteads and Lands 
CANADIAN LANDS SEIZED and sold for taxes. $17 
buys 13 acres on travelled road, $72 buys 25 acres fruit 
country, $121 buys 14 acres on lake, $155 buys 100 acres 





beautiful wooded country, $216 buys 79 acres ™% mile 
sea coast, $360 buys 300 acres game preserve. Our 
14th annual list just issued in the form of a 20-page 


booklet describes the above and many other choice prop- 
erties offered at Tax Sale prices. The umount quoted is 
the full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beau- 
tifully situated hunting and fishing camps where there 
is real sport. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded 
acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and the 
New North; also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Now 
is the time to invest in Canada’s Minerals, forests and 
farms. Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t de- 
lay, write today for free booklet with full explanation. 
Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 
FOR SALE OR Lease: 155 acre Whidby Island water- 
front bottom land ranch, suitable for duck and up- 
land bird preserve. M. Izett, 5209 21 N. E., Seattle, 
Wash. 
HOMESTEADS—ALASKA. “LAST West.”” Oregon 
(last opening). Exceptional opportunities. Map. All 
details of either $1. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon 














GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable. 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-6 
THREE REAL COON, skunk end opossum hounds. Trial. 
_ Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 2-6 














SPRINGER SPANIELS, 3 at bargain prices. Write D. 
_ Paulsen, 818 Galena, Toledo, Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- | 
dogs, 501 Rorkwood, Dallas, Texas. Aug. 31 





ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud. 
R. B. Miller, Abilene, Kansas. 


Young stock for sale. 
Aug. 31 
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GUN SALE: PARKER 10 gauge double hammerless, 
$35; Remington prewar, 19 gauge, hammerless, double, 
automatic ejectors, $35; 8 gauge single, heavy, box 
loaded shells, $25: 8 gauge Belgian «iouble 36”, fine, 
box shells, $55; Ithaca 10 gauge double hammerless, 
automatic ejector, single trigger, $90; Parker 12 double 
hammerless, made-to-order duck and trap gun, $125; 
Springfield .30-06 Star gauge, $50; .22 High Power 














takedown, mew case, box cartridges, fine, $35; .351 
Winchester automatie rifle, extra clip, cartridges, case, 
$35; 25-20, .32-20, .38-40, .44-40, .38-56, Winchester 
repeating rifles, with cartridges—choice each $10. Send 
money order. N, P. Frayseth. Milan, Minn. 

OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100, 


: expanding $3 per 100. Krag Kraz $3.50 per 
100. .45 auto $2.50 per 100. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, 


NEW GUNS AND Fishing Tackle of Standard Makes 
at Cut Prices. Lowest you ever heard of. Write for 
ratalogue. F. C. Hoyt, Sae City, Iowa. 4-2 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
2 Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. CC. T. Harner, 
1600 lsroadway, Springfield, Ohio 4-2 














SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 








Fishing Tackle 

FLY TYING, ROD and 
poe Materials and Supplies 
ua 

an Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Quality, Service, Prices: O. K. Let’s go. Send for free 
Angler’s guide and see how you can have more fishing 
fun and save money. Valuable information Nothing 
else just like it. Write today for your copy to 


T. WILLMARTH CO, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N.Y. 






















Puzzling invention! Imi- 
tates a live bug flapping 
its wings. Never was a 
bait like it. All metal. 
Flashy! Easy to cast and 
reel.~’Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 hook. For all 
game fish—either casting. trolling or dipping 
Length of lure 21-2 inches. Weight 5-8 oz 
Finished in nickel. copper or —, $1 - at 
your dealer's or postpaid direct FREE circular. 
H. G. ALLEN &CO. 
Dept. 1 Peoria, Wi. 








assortment 20, 


TACKLE BARGAINS: 10c¢ Trout Flies, 





$1.00; 25¢ Bass Flies, assortment 8, $1.00; $1.50 
enamel fly lines, trout size, 75e, bass size, 90ce. Write 
for cut prices on standard tackle, also rifle and pistol 
cartridges, guns and rifles. Satisfaction or money back. 
Fisherman’s Supply Co., Jefferson & Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
FINE FLIES AND RODS: Wet flies. Dry flies. Squir- 

rel and buck tail trout and bass flies and lures 
Bass, fly, sea and surf rods. Special flies and rods 
made to order. Write for list. ‘loag Tackle Co., 5310 


Templeton Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHY HUNT BAITS? Send! 50c for two guaranteed sure 

catch catfish bait recipes. Easy prepared, or $1 for 
our complete list of different fish recipes and other 
recipes Of great value. Our recipes are nationally known. 
Linders Store, Dept. F, Delphos, Ohio. 


SKUNK TAIL 














NEW Sass Fly $1 Bivisible Trout 
Size, 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. State Favorite 
Color. Flies tied to order. B. E. Gilmore, 5224 Saida, 
Kansas City, Mo 
SPECIAL. BETTER CASTING and Trolling lines di 
rect to consumer. Reduced prices. Enclose stamp for 
card. with samples of our product. Silkline Co., Dept. 
C, Pekin, Ill 3-4 
ATTENTION FISHERMEN. NEW patent carries 10 
spinners without a tangle, rusty or dull joint, price, 
50e. CC. Townsend, Pocatello, Idaho. 1-2 





where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., Dept. 507, Lincoln, Nebr. lee ae 
OWN A SUMMER Home, Mantrap Lake, Minnesota. 
Lots $125 up. Guy Chinn, 1534 Searle St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. c 4-3 





TROPHIES MOUNTED. ANYTHING. Skins tanned. 
Chokers made. Ralph Feld, Taxidermist, Edison, Ohio. 


Indian Curios 





BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces $2.50; | 
Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything | 
Indian.’’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Cata- 
logue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 2-6 


INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 
_ logue free. Vernon Lemley. Osborne, Kans. _ 3 
WORLD WAR RIFLES and relics. List. Charlie 
Dietz, Sequin, Texas. : 
Where to Go 


CENTER OF IDAHO big game country. 


yood pack of 





bear and lion dogs. Big game in season. Summer 
touring. Fishing. Highest of reference. Rams Horn | 
Ranch, Frank Allison, Forney, Idaho. | 
ALASKA, BIG GAME hunting, privately equipped 
hunting lodge and outfit. References. Rates. Con- 
tracts by request. Write or wire. Frank E. 7 


Indian, Alaska. : ee ue al B | 
GRIZZLIES, GET THEM in May. Lest time for big 
game live pictures. Virgin territory. Efficient, friend- | 
ly guides. Success certain. Frank E. Brown, Hazelmere, 
Alberta. 3-2 
SHORE LINE AND Hinterlands on Lake cf the Woods. 





Best fishing, hunting, trapping chance left in the | 
Northwest. Prices reasonable.  T. Welsh, Warroad, 
Minn. i 





FLYTYING MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS, Squirrel tails. 
Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-7 


SOUR CLAMS, BEST Catfish bait, 2 pounds postpaid 
$1. Doughbait, Best Carp Bait, 2 pounds postpaid $1 

J. C. Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 1-2 

SCOTCH HAND TIED Flies $1.50 per doz, 
McDonald, 412 Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 


Old Coins 


UNITED STATES COMMEMORATIVE half dollars, un 
circulated. Pilgrim, 95c; Stone Mountain, 95c; Grant, 
$1.15; Bennington, $1.15. Half cent, 30c. Old coin and 
price list, 10c. Towns Davis, Box 1791, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 
able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 3-3 
RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—QUARTER size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-eent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 11-6 
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50.000 COINS, MEDALS, paper money. ‘Indian relics. 
Nagy, 8 South 18th, Philadelphia. 


Catalogs free. 
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Outdoor Life e } Outdoor Recreation 
pee Duck Attractions | Wild Duck Attractions Miscellaneous 


* enna ni eee: OUTDOOR JOB: 


Wanted: Names of men who desir 

Duck Potato, Sago Pond Plant—99 varie- “~~ qualify for work in state and federal 
ties to attract Wild Life (ducks, fish, 35 years’ Experience ? parks, game reservations and forests, 
muskrats, game and song birds, etc.). Sure-grow- Ask about our personal investi- Send name to Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 


: : : , : Denver, Colo. 
ing and used with world-wide success. Plan your gations and planting service. ’ cas 
| feeding grounds NOW, so you will be ready to plant at the most favorable time and get the aia BOAT BLUE PRINTS 








i il. 10,12, 14, 16,1 i in 
qui.kest results. Write for free catalog and expert planting advice that helps get results, an Fishing oes ery on, 


om. . Bottom. 12 ft. Fo in 
TERRELL L’S 0 SC.ONE Ssunsonwns ss Viera 
382 A BIk, OSHKOSH, WIS. board 16, 18, 20, 22 ft. V Bottom 


Runabouts. Also Hunting Boats 


GENUINE WILD MALLARD and Black English Call 2€ Boat: 
HERE THEY duck eggs $1.25 dozen. Black Mallard and Black and Punts. All Blue Prints 98 


COME East India eggs $3.25 dozen. Loyd Bader, Celina, -—" each. Sample Blue Print 

R. TOTHEIR FAVORITE | °*“ THE BLUE PRINT COMPAN 

NY MINNESOTA WILD RICE _seed—Write for special H] 
= FEEDING GROUNDS prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 1037 E. 146 St. Cleveland, Ohig 


Sept. ’31 
A Full Line of Aquatic kin, Minnesota. Sept. WHY NOT mor Spring, Sam- szr 
Plants and Tubes ENGLISH CALL EGGS, twelve $1.50. Gale F vie ering butterflies, insects? T ber han of : 











- WRITE Wilton Junction, Iowa. -2 ki is for collections ly e worth $1 $1 to $7 each. 
GEO.D.HAMILTONS | TALLER DUCK BGGs #1 per doz postpaid. TW. | fire setaog, wor cis oy nausea Bs 

- Lowry, Sturgeon, Mo. for oe i Miesteated tus befo: = slendins 
Aquatic Farms butte: Lee ee 


DETROIT LAKES, MINNESOTA WILD —- AQUATIC Plants. Minnesota Wild Rice Dept, riies. by 1424; Doster. ky , 
0 oust Co., Laporte, Minn. 


- ¢ $ 
“ATTRACT WILD DUCKS AND FISH ge Buu sYourOunBor 


Plant their Natural Foods. You can bring and held thousands where only a few soda re ane Patterns For Fanny Rowsoar #19? 
are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or LITERATURE RAD'S ROATS. 19510 HEYDEN AVE 
fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild DETROIT. MICH, — 
Celery, Duck Potato and 86 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 
illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant. Write, describe ° 
grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. WANTED—Names of men desir- 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. once sn eicabing Better ing to qualify for outdoor jobs; 
$140-$200 month. Work in Na- 
EGGS FROM PUREBRED calls weighing 14% to 1% Taxid tional forests, parks and game 
Ibs., $2.50. o os: satisfaction + R axiadermy reservations. Wonderful oppor- 
Clinton Frogge, Mendon, 0. - =: ene ° . 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most tunities. Write for free details 
GENUINE SMALL ENGLISH Callers, book ing egg and , P ape P ; ~ . 
duikling coders. ©. L. Krink, Ghetield, lowe, 4-2 | gua, Sees Sees, Oe ee ee ceed ase Delmar Inst. A-50, Denver, Colo. 


















































EGGS FROM IMPORTED s strain English “Callers $2.50 ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
per dozen. Everett Quigley, Shelbina, Mo. ss |:“L._ Loew & Son, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. BUILD YOUR OWN Boat—Any amateur can build a 
PURE BRED SMALL type English Call Ducks $2 | FUR-TANNING TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers get whole- Handsome, Seaworthy Boat using our Ready-cut Semi- 
each. W. C. Burke, Spearville, | Kans.  ————sés|:__ Balle eee ee a eee, Re eae — assembled Materials. Outboard Speedsters, Runabouts, 
. ALL kind: Duck food plants. Whites Game | ¢XPerience. Golden Eagles for mounting, shippec Cruisers, Launches, Sail, Row and Hunting. 55 Designs. 
Mpreserve, tae N. = pees. * "4-3 | frozen $5.00 each. Jack Miles, Fur Tanners, 1451 South | Send 10c for Catalog. Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 131, 
' Broadway, Denver, Colo. 3-2 | Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 2-3 
. | FOR SALE: NEWLY Mounted moose, elk, mountain | GiGANTIC CLIMBING NEW Guinea Butter Bean. 
~Toniiemer sheep and deer heads, sets of horns. Bear and The new edible vegetable wonder. Grows 3 to 5 feet 
mountain lion skins. Reasonable prices. Edwin Dixon, long, weighs 10 to 15 pounds. A 1eal delicacy of most 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 2-3 | luscious flavor. Guaranteed as advertised. 6 seeds 25c; 
TAXIDERMIST. 26 YEARS experience, up-to-date | 18 for 50c; 54 for $1. No stamps. Muskeetopunk Co., 
ls, bird d methods. Send for price list. We tan hides and furs | Dept. C, Pekin, Il. 4-2 
Heads, animals, birds an endl mater ¢ i . ~ ; ~ 

fish mounted. Fur rugs, | 2%¢ make ladies’ furs from your furs. L. E. Drawver, | FREE—FREE—FREE. Send us names five outboard 
tanning, ladies’ fu ay 306 West Noble, Oklahoma City, Okla. 2-3 motor owners your locality; include one dime to 
G heads, rugs, etc., for FOR SALE—READY to mount moose, elk, mountain | Cover packing, postage, etc. We will send you 3 year 
xsame he gs, f sheep and deer heads; also scalps for remounting. | Old Genuine Norway Spruce Tree. We buy, sell, trade, 
id ‘ saad sale. ' All supplies | nd | Trade prices. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Game Head —— me New, used. E. Byrnes Co., Drawer 

taxidermists, hea orms, tools, eyes, etc uc | Dealer, Unionville, Ont. 2-3 A, Robinson, s 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and | RXW STEER HORNS for making blowing horns. 18 | WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—Women, 18-50, qualify 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for in., 75¢ each, $6.00 doz. For wall ornament, $2.00 at once for permanent Government positions, $105- 

calps, ? ? , ok Apa , 

mounting. set, $3.00 and $5.00 set. National Products Co., Lar- | $2-50 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary; paid va- 


»JO, ras. _9 | cations; common education; thousands anpointed yearly. 
M. _J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Y. | edo, Texa 4-2 Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 















































- os aeae. an “ge! of Taxidermists’ and Fur- | day. ” Dee A 
riers’ s 8. i ee 8 a - = - 

WELL MOUNTED complete catalog ot ame We lwood, "Dept. "91, BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

TROPHIES Omaha, Nebr. 4 tt poe Lc ae: — naeeness - All makes. 

I es uMaurier, usch, Lemaire, Colmont, egaphos, ete. 

constant reminders of glorious BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS FROM your coyote and fox- | 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 

days afield an" anee , eae $7 each. Stranges =< free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 14A, Elmira, N. Y. 

ee = coe pee ELS ete ng =n TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

FINS FURS FEATHERS | TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING, GAME-HEADS, _ fish, Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 

LENTFER BROS., birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 

Tasidermsists J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. 2-6 | ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 





























Successors to STEER HORNS, LONGEST for sale in Texas. Highly | RECEIPTS FOR MAKING Mexi Chili Con Carne, 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana polished. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 3-3 Hot Tamales, Enchiladas, Pe sang ail - ae $1.00, 








= - Formulas, any kind you want, $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. 
Trapping National Products Co., I Laredo, ‘ Texas. 





: aaa COLE’S SLEEP BAG, filled with pure warm, fluffy 

al Sculptor  Peslbaaiae TRAPPERS—Y ou play a losing game using old style carded wool. Three bags in one, complete at reason- 
traps. Gibbs makes the most improved traps and | able price. Write, I. C. Cole, Lock Box 87, Peru, Ind. 

| FURRIER AND TANNING accessories on the market. They kill the catch quickly | paTENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 


—and humanely. Save your furs. Two Trigger for Mink > 
‘ M a = ant A ° ; haiti Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
j Artistic and Scientific Mount-] | and Muskrat; legal in all states; kills catch. Price, | jan Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D.C. tt 


ing of your Trophies. Work- 60c Ea., $6.50 per Doz.- Single Grip No. 1, 15¢e Ea., | 220:— ,_724-9th St., ton, D. C._tf 
manship Guaranteed. $1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., $3.00 per Doz. No. | DETECTIVES: EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
2, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 65c Ea., $7.35 per Experience unnecessary. Detective particulars free. 

THOMAS HODGES Doz. No. 4, 80¢ Ea., $9.00 per Doz. ‘Traps shipped | George Wagner. 2190 Broadway, New York. 12-6 
3 prepaid. No. 1 Humane Trapping Capsules—kills catch | FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 
505 East 7th St. Les Angeles, Calif, quickly—safely, 75c per Doz., express collect. Prepaid ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately 
when ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. | Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 4-3 


We make Hawk traps, fur stretchers and live traps— IEA WOOL BLANKETS “Paperm elt,” gray or 
JONAS BROS. send for catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, A-5, Chester, Pa. | _ tan, 6% Ib. wt., $6; 5 Ib. wt., $4.50, postpaid. Wool 
FOX AND COYOTE Trappers: My system is different | Blanket Place, Cassopolis, Mich. ua 
ee Oe from all others and will catch the slyest. Works on USED MODEL 70 Filmo Camera regular 3.5 lens, per- 
> ; —/ Ba bare ground or any amount of snow. Results guaranteed fect condition, $90. Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc., 

1015 _s? or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Box 0, Welch, Minn. 11-6 | 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
h S FOR SALE: BUSCH Terlux 24 power prism binocular, 

Longhorn teer 


Horns Books and Magazines excellent condition, cost $132, sell $75. Van Busum, 

527 Santa Cruz, Dayton, Ohio, as Sey ‘ 

A few pairs of rare ail beautiful Long- HOUNDS AND HUNTING, -Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, | RECIPES: CHILI CON carne, Hot tamales, barbecue 

horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 will send you more information regarding the beagle and enchilidas, all for $1.00. Hilario Cavazos rk 
75.00. Write for complete information than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; | Laredo, Texas. 4-3 

and $ e . yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how | }\ijNeRAL RODS ON positive all money back ¢ guaran- 
Lepeemmnsememers to_tell_the good ones. 8-tt tee if not satisfied. Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 

¥. SCHUMACHER AND SONS, Manufacturers of | FREE ABSOLUTELY! TRIAL subscription. ‘The | Elgin, Texas. 1-8 
Glass Eyes. for Taxidermists, Furriers, Wooden Decoys, Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, Denver, Colo. 11-6 | [IMPORTED EIGHT MILE Bisccslace Only $7.50. Free 
Baits,‘ Human Beings, etc. Glass Indian Beads (25c) = = fiat. Titersture. M. Tarres, | 4732-A Griscom, 
Sample Card. Write for Free Catalogue. Cut this, ad Cameras and Photo Supplies Philadelphia 1-6 


t and il tous. 285 Halladay St., Jersey pes “ : 
ou f Dept. Outdoor Life. tf | MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at ECZEMA, RASHES, VOLLMER’S Ointment. as 
* 3-8 













































































vf Ni lar you ever spent. H, A. Vollmer, Drug 

5 "I 5. : P 7 Slack Bear, Griz- home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
o a rd ee ae mm | peel it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- | wood, Mich. aiiterent 
heads, Birds, novelties for ‘den, home or office. Sent on | ‘ography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicags. 1-12 | CACTUS PLANTS for me Laredo, 
approval to responsible parties anywhere. Jonas Bros., Ar her E ui ment —- plants, $2.00. ationa ucts 
1015 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 4-2 Cc y £quip Texas aaa TWO new cedar $50 models, never un 
RAW STEER HORNS for making blowing horns, 18 | TOOL FOR FE ATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, crated $25 each. A. Clarine, Walker poly 

in. 75e each. $6.00 doz. For wall ornament, $2.00 bow ends 40c pair. Flax.bow. strings 25c. Arrow ; c ATCHA 7 ‘chs aes rs 
set, $3.00 and $5.00 set. National FProducts Co., points 25e doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. H. LET’S SWAP! WHA x. 6 at’ dy Ltt 
Laredo, Texas. 4-2 | Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. Trial two dimes Swapper, Detroit. 
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i) Nothing ever before 











proach it in sheer ~~ 


A wild- J instructive value. -~ 


firehitthat -YRSeeH4 

is everywhere re- 
placing metal boxes. 
Carries leaders moist 


(a 
in pocket without leak- and N 


age. A nifty that you'll ewes Color Catalog 
as 7 FrSie iththis [7931 Edition entirely re- 
written and new, 60 pages. ree 
OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for this 


Lucky Offer, 

book showing Weber Tackle and Life-like lures. Besides all standard 

items, it features Fly Tackle specially studied out and tested for 
American fishing conditions and for ALL fresh water game fish as well as 
trout. Every page packed with practical suggestions. This offer is 
the sportseeker’s biggest quarter’s worth, for you get your 25¢ back 
TWICE! We credit you 25¢ on your first order of $1 or more from | 
the book or from this ad, and send you at once your choice of Fly 
either 25¢ item Free. Say which you want FREE—Pouch or Fly. =~ “stead of Pouc, 


Or Best of All, pin a dollar-bill or two, a five-dollar bill or check of any amount to Coupon 
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published that can ap- a 
when rod is straight up 








below and get goods to that value plus Catalog and choice of one 25¢ item free at once. 


Tlow W proves 


This Catalog contains the new 
Weber “Moviegram Method” 
for Self-Teaching 





“ 
s 
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Y/ Cit ~~ 
abruptly at butt ~~ 


seen 
Pen, 
a 
7. 










(Step 2— The “Pick-Up” ) 


r PAGES. First and only 100% practical 
lessons for learning correctly, quickly, 
without long, discouraging practice. Mastery 
of every principle in a single session— bét- 
ter than with a personal teacher. No guess- 
ing; no chance to go wrong. O. W. (Out- 
door) Smith says: ““Beyond criticism; clear- 
est instructions in existence.” Bait casters 
particularly need this to correct wrong ten- 
dencies in learning to fly cast. A short cut, 
saving years of misguided practice. 


Other Valuable Contents 
Correct Fish Pictures and over 250 
Standard and Lifelike Flies in full color. 
Fishing Hints. Tackle Advice. 
Ameri-Style Fly Fishing Equipment 
for American Conditions. 





Weber “Autograph” Weber ‘‘Henshall’’ Fly Reel $ 5 
Combination Wet or Dry Fly The Value beyond Comparison at — 


A typical Weber departure, now na- No reel to equal 
tion-wide in popularity and going this for value 
bigger. Divided wing, hollow point service, satisfac- 
hook, turned down eye, with or tion. Fit for a 
without gut. All patterns. king. Beautiful 

Sizes 4 to 12, doz............. $1.75 brown-finish Bake- 

Sizes 14, 16 and 2........... 2.25 lite. Extremely 


strong, very light. 

faa Weber True-to-Patte —"I Bronze-bushed hub; 

Standard Flies, Tested Specialties oversize click, adjust- 

Perfect Nature Imitations aie Sennen — 

Fa nage rr and ie Only Gescouuiel a 
™m: 3 a 

‘Decke and Blackd Imitetions ” versal model for ALL 
High Visibility | * Flies 






































uses, lightest to heav- 
iest fishing. 334” over 














ane and gong | b sown bh Flies “Monogram” all; holds 100 ft. C-line. 
“Henshall” and All Standard Bass Flies |) Split Bamboo Unmatchable value at $5. 
Barbless Flies. Spinner Flies. $15 Fly Rod 
A Weber tri- 





e umph — first 
New and Better Aluminum Eyed worthy ‘me- 
= Fly-and-Leader Box dium priced 
= hand made 


American made, far sturdier oq. Trust 





rade 






and more practical than for- it on our SS 

eign ~—. stnntens “om say SO. SSS 

Metal clips, never lose their tpt 

springy grip. Holds 90 eyed i Fly Rod Mouse 


flies. Leader part has felt tip. Feather-light, weedless, 


moistening pad and rae 
hold-in lip. Size 4% $15 
x 4% x ¥% inches. 






Autograph — 
da 


easy on rod, Bucktail, Popular New Hair Fly Roll-up grain- 


Weber Famous “Straintest” Leaders 


Greatest range and highest stand- 
ards of test and selection. Quality 
only. Every size, length and vari- 
ation—straight or tapered, for ev- 
ery fishing requirement. Example: 
“Straintest” brand, Level, 6-ft. Trout, 5-lb. 
Test, half dozen in Reddi-Moist Pouch, 
$2.25. Others, 3-ft., as low as 7¢ each. 


Weber Fly Lines 


The old favorite Henshall, peer of all 
level lines, and in double-tapered, the 
world-famous product of Perry D. Frazer. 
Waterproof, vacuum dressed; soft, kink- 
less, smooth, free-casting. Beautiful brown 
color. All weights. Example of value, 100 
ft., level, size E., wt., 1%4 oz. $4.00. Lev- 
els in other sizes, $2.50 to $5.00; 
double-tapered, $8 to $16. 


‘ 


Roop, Reel, Line and Leaders, featured here, when selected in proper rela- 

tion to each other, form the basic principle of the Weber Balanced Outfit 

for American Fly Fishing — easiest casting, most satisfactory. Get our will- 
ing help in shaping your outfit correctly from the ground up. 


__ Improved Roll-up 
—_<=z= “*Dres-a-line” 
= Most practical 


little fingerful 
you ever had. 









leather cover. Sheepwool 


verylight. Weedless. Na- Superior grade very wig- 4 8s 
tural color and size of gly and effective. Made edi go Diy mee BS Sen 


Weight 5 oz. Marvelous value at $3. oung field mouse. Life- without hackle for wet : 
S Other ike imitation that fools use only. In all standard ee ee 
The New Water Spider Weber Rods big trout or bass. Hook patterns. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12. yo ta then et 50¢ 






Sprangly spider-like tempter, 35.00 size 2 and 1/0, each 75¢. 
— very natural. A high floater or 4% 
can be ee bee mg | ae sore Y 
easy pick-up. Brown, black, badger ///|}\ 

and gray, Sizes 6 to 12, Each 25¢. “/' dealer. If he cannot 


Use Co for Catalog and supply you, we will. 
Weber “Lucky Offer” a et ee 


_ Yes—get the book. Every page is a sport- H Coupon 
ing thrill. If you are not a a flycaster, 
begin! Get it out of your mind that it is diffi- 
cult or not for your waters. 


Patronize your local 


“Reddi-Moist” or [leg 


your nearest lakes or streams — even if con- Leader Pouch 


Each 15¢, 





Enclosed find 25¢ for Catalog (This 25¢ to be credited on any future 
purchase by me) and with Catalog send me your FREE item as follows: 


Extra compound, 
14 OZ. CaN n.msee 25¢ 


a “If Weber Makes It 
A Fish Takes It” 
es Oe A ee 


Box1941, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 





® 
It is easier to learn than bait casting, and 6 J 
@ 


sidered “fished out” — will surprise you! 


(Check which in square above. If you choose fly, use line cvove to name patterns, size, etc. or leave it to us.) 





’ ° ° a 
een Digir an the sport that lasts for tie ff) OY Enclosed find $1, $2, $5 or $.... 


—is never out of the blood— 
that takes you everywhere. 


~~ -\ 
Ne Getting the book is your 
first milestone. 






or let us 


friet us 


select) 


for which send Catalog FREE 
and Leader Pouch FREE (or Fly FREE) and goods as follows: 


(Write description of goods wanted in space above, or attach separate list) 
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“Hammer the | Hammer’ ’ Safety 
IVER JOHNSON 


.22 Caliber SUPERSHOT 9 Shot 
Highly Popular with Hunters, Trappers and Campers 








Such men are safe to follow in 
the selection of a revolver; ac- 
tual experience has taught them 


curacy. Positive cylinder lock 
prevents cylinder turning when 
not in action. Frame extra heavy, 


the necessity of super-safety with 6-inch barrel. Finish Blued, *.. 
and dependability. with Gold Sight and Lettering. ty) 

: ; ollie Western Walnut Grip, hand- ox 
The Iver Johnson cannot be acci- indent , 


dentally discharged; the trigger 


must be pulled deliberately Folder “A” illustrates the various 


models, calibers and sizes and includes 





Piano wire coil springs of finest — The only way to discharge an Iver Johnson a ee i. and Davis = 
temper—for quick never-failing is to pull the trigger (1) ’way back. This Shot Guns wi rap odels 1n bo ' 
° ° e ; “ action raises the lifter (2) which forces and our latest achievement, the new 
action. Main spring adjusting 4. bammer (3) to cocking position. When Iver Johnson 22 Caliber, Bolt Action .. 
tension bar gives just the right “feris ripe ps ere ig al Safety Rifle. Ask also for Folder “B” : 
. eer 7 in nd at this postition the hammer } ; 2 o 
hammer action. Friction-reduc- ‘8 fin tspena.at te? covering the highest grade and_ the ol 


most popular line of Bicycles, Veloci- 
pedes and Juniorcycles (Sidewalk 
Cycles) in America. 


ing ball and socket joint for long lifter, which in turn 
life. Lead lapped rifling for ac- ‘*”#*¢5 eAring pin. 








IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS: 266 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 717 Market Street 511 Coristine Building 


IVER JOHNSON REVOLVERS & 








